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AFTER THE BVITLE OF 1IUK0EX THE RETREAT OF THE RUSSIANS ALONG THE RIVER 




THE DERtUCT RU'5SIAN CRTHSER ytXrtG IN CHEMULPO HARBOUR 
The ** Variag" was jt«»A by Admaal Unu at the ouli»eak of hosiihties, and kai s\ncc lam tn a partly subtiutged 

eondtUan on the ha>bonr mtd. 


THE HISTORY 

OF 

THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 

‘ CHAPTER LXXXV. 

THE BALTIC FLEET IN MADAGASCAR WATFHS — WORK AND DISCIPLINE — THE THIRD 
SQUADRON — HOME NAVAL DEVELOPMENTS — ^THE SECOND SQUADRON AT SINGAPORE 
— ^IHE QUESTION OF NEUTRALITY — ^FRANCK AND GKFAT BRITAIN — ^AN ANXIOUS 
SITUATION. 

I T is just a year since the first act in has found its way into the Indian Ocean. 

the great military drama of the Far Thus once more, at the commencement of 
East opened at midnig^ht on Febuiary a new act, the cm tain rises on Russian 
8th, 1904, in the ro.idstead outside the ships at anchor, and it would be difficult 
harbour of I'oit Arthur, In this short indeed to exaggerate the extraoi dinary 
interval Poit Arthur itself has passed into interest and many-sided significance of 
Japanese hands, and the powerful squad- the spectacle thus afforded, 
ron, which on that eventful night learnt In Chapter LXXVII. we left the two 
the first lesson of a long and terrible original divisions of the Second Russian 
sei ies, has ceased to be, In the Far East Pacific Squadion on the point of con- 
itself the naval might of Russia is repre- centrating at Nossi on the north-west 
seated only by a few patched-up cuiisers coast of Madagascai ; while a third sup- 
and other smaller craft at Vladivostok, plementary division was preparing to 
But a new fleet has been got together in enter the Suez Canal. This was early in 
the Baltic, and, after certain vicissitudes, the new year, and later, in February, the 
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massed divisions, v»ith their accompany- 
ing- colliers, aggregated no fewer than 
seventy vessels. The sojourn of .such a 
vast assemblage of ships, some of them 
battle.ships of the highest class, in these 
Waters would have been an exciting cir- 
cumstaace even under peaceful con- 
ditions. But the fact that this great 
fleet -was on its -ft ay to a theatre of war, 
where it w'as clearly destined to play a 
tremendous rdle^ invested its perform- 
ances during this period with peculiar 
fascination, to which sub.sequent eventu- 
alities -ivere to add a tinge of gloomy 
pathos. 

The history of the eight or ten weeks 
spent by tlie former Russian Baltic Fleet 
at Nossi Bd is not likely ever to be 
written in detail, and the published 
information on the subject is remarkably 
meagre. It is not, however, difficult to 
conjure up a mental picture of the three- 
score and ten ships at anchor in the 
calm sea at the north of the Mozambique 
Channel, their hulls set steadily in the 
oily-looking -waters, and the -whole sur- 
rounding atmosphere oppressively still 
and damply hot throughout two-thirds of 
the long day and night. Here and there, 
too, a few references in letters enable us 
to realise the interesting fact that, even 
in this exhausting environment, consider- 
able activity was being displayed by the 
Russian commander in the direction of 
levelling up his ships and men to a 
higher state of fighting efficiency. One 
such reference, contributed by a corre- 
spondent -who, in association with a con- 
tractor for supplies, visited the squadron 
at anchor and boarded a number of the 
principal ships, is singularly interesting. 

" Admiral Rozhdestvensky,” says this 
informant, “has worked wonders with 
his fleet. When he left E-urope I am 
told that the ships were foul and dirty, 


that the men were untrained, undisci- 
plined and rebellious, and that the moral 
was hopelessly bad. I could see no 
evidence whatever of this slate of affairs. 
Although the ships still looked somewhat 
unprofessional, they were clean and trim, 
with the exception of their bottoms, 
which were more nr less covered with 
barnacles. In spile of the great heat, 
the steaming humidity, and the ignorance 
of the Russian sailor, the Admiral has 
maintained a clean bill of health, 

“ It is true that many men, not being 
‘ salted ’ to hot climates, suffered from 
the heat, but there were no cases of in- 
fectious diseases. 

“ The discipline of the fleet is excellent, 
but very severe, the men being heavily 
punished for the bniallcst delinquencies. 
A constant routine of drill takes place 
day in and day out — heavy gun firing, 
torpedo-net practice, submarines dashing 
about, small-arms drill, and scouting, all 
under the watchful eye of the Admiral, 
-who seems to be the life and soul of the 
expedition. 

“ When the fleet came to Nossi Be 
there was much drunkenness, but that has 
been practically stamped out. The men are 
worked too hard to indulge in excesses 
of any kind, for they are generally too 
tired to do anything but sleep after their 
day’s exercises.” 

Later, the same correspondent adds : 
“ It would be absurd to eonrpai’e the fleet 
with the British or the German Navy, but 
at the same lime, the men look reasonably 
workmanlike. Admiral Rozhdestvensky 
is gradually making sailors of them, and, 
like all Russians, they are brave and 
physically .strong.” 

As to the manner in which Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky preserved discipline in 
his command several stories are told, of 
which the following, contributed by Ihe 
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St. Petersburg correspondent of the 
■Daily Telegraph.^ is typical : — 

“ In the waters of Madagascar orders 
were issued that after sundown no officer 
or other person should be on any vessel 
but his own. One evening, however, a 
Sister of Mercy from the Orel stayed a 
considerable time longer, and when she 
at last wished to retire a steam launch 
was lowered, and three officers gallantly 


car, which Rozhdestvensky put down 
promptly and ruthlessly. The two ring- 
leaders were shot in a twinkling, and 
their principal followers received propor- 
tionately severe punishments.” 

In other ways besides constant drill and 
naval exercises generally, the Second Pa- 
cific Squadron was kept busily exercised 
during its stay in Madagascar waters. 
The requirements of such a fleet in the 



THE HUSStAK HOSPITAL SHIP OSBL. 


accompanied her back to the hospital way , of coal and food ' were ehb.rmous, 
ship. Rozhdestven,sky, who got wind, of and, although the attendant, colliers arid 
' this breach of r,eguIation,s, at once sig- . transports had brought with thern vast 
nhlled that the launch was to c,oipe,alQng7,-...;.9torw— -one; French steatnfer .alone is said, 
side the flagshipi when lie saw the three , to ha,ve carried i,ooo,tons of, frozen meat, 
officers and the. Sister oi Mercy. He then while a collier is reported to ,ha.vc been 
gave orders that the nurse, was to be es- wrecked wnth 12 , boo tons of coal on 
Gorted to her ship, and that the officers board— the Admiral was keen tp purchase 
, were to go back next day to, Russia ift dis- as much supplementary- fuel , andj food as , 
grace. Arid no 'entreaties availed, to have possible, and'inany .of , the, inhabitants of 
that .sentence , commuted. There was .a North Madagascar, became rich ^.through 
mutiny some . time afterwards bn, board their traffic with; a fleet so eag'er to buy, 
the Orel ip. fthe, waters of ;Madagas- .and apparently so reckless as to, the price. 
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they paid. Mention was made in Chap- 
ter LXXVII. of the quantities of cham- 
pag-ne shipped for the officers, who also 
laid in a huge stock of liqueiir.s, pre- 
serves, and other delicacies more suited 
to the needs of veallhy yacht.snien than 
of sailors about to meet a powerful 
enemy in a fight to a finish. It is a 
curious commentary on llozhdestven&ky’s 
iron discipline that, while lie wa.s work- 
ing his fleet to the utmost, he should not 
have sternly forbidden this senseless ex- 
travagance. It was not, as we have 
seen, from any tender regard for the 
susceptibilities of his officers as distinct 
from the men. 

As to discipline and duty he kept the 
former under constant observation. ’* We 
work,” says one oflicer writing home 
from Madagascar, “ almost till we drop 
from exhaustion. If you covild sec our 
men now you would not recognise them. 
They have been regenerated, and have 
already fathomed all the mysteries of 
naval service—rapidily, accuracy, atten- 
tiveness, and, above all else, a conscious 
interest in the work. . . . The Ad- 

miral himself is present evei7where, is 
interested in everything, gives instruc- 
tions, and works like all of us without 
rest or signs of fatigue. Stern and atu'w- 
tive to our wants, Admiral Rozhdest- 
vensky entirely re-educated not only the 
rank and file, but the officers as well.” 
Yet much of the effect of this hard work 
and training cannot but have been 
destroyed by the concessions made to 
that habit of self-indulgence which, from 
the outbreak of the war, had so sharply 
distinguished the naval and military 
officers of the Tsar from the commis- 
sioned ranks of the Japanese Army and 
Fleet, 

It goes without sajdng that such a 
protracted halt as that made by Admiral 


Rozhdestvensky at Nossi Be wms not 
wholly due to his anxiety to level up the 
efficiency of his command and to make 
sure of crossing the Indian Ocean with full 
blinkers and ample stores of champagne 
and other ” necessaiies.” There were 
at least two other cii-cumslancos to he 
taken into account, to both of which brief 
anticipatory allusion was made in Ciiap- 
ler LXXVII. 

In the first place the atrival of the 
news of the fall of Port .\rthur had not 
only modified to a serious extent the 
w,-hole naval situation, but had produced, 
according to Reuter's correspondent at 
Port Louis, a feeling of profound de- 
moralisation among the crews of the 
Second Pacific Squadron, which it was 
absolutely necessary to remove as far as 
possible before proceeding to the zone of 
possible combat. Secondly, although the 
Admiral may have all along known that 
it might be impossible to await in Tifnda- 
ga.scar waters the arrival of the Third 
Squadron, which was now being filled 
out at Libau, there would be an added 
chance of a future junction if the Second 
Squadron could delay its departure east- 
ward until the reinforcing ships were well 
on tlieir way. 

It must at least be put to Rozhdest- 
vensky’s credit that throughout he was 
under no illusions as to the magnitude of 
the task entrusted to him, and that from 
first to last he did his best to render the 
chances in his favour as numerous and 
substantial as possible. Herein he only 
followed Kuropatkin, but he had a singu- 
lar advantage over that unfortunate 
leader. For it would seem that he was 
given, or assumed, a greater liberty of 
action than had been enjoyed hitherto by 
any naval commander since the institu- 
tion of submarine telegraphy. He had 
already displayed singular independence 
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in regard to the North Sea outrage, and 
since his arrival in the Indian Ocean had 
still further emancipated himself from 
home control. Early in March the Rus- 
sian Admiralty made the curious state- 
ment that it was unaware of Rozlidest- 
vensky’s immediate intentions, as he no 
longer reported his movenient.s. It is 
probable then that the Admiral, on his 
own initiative, had deliberately extended 
his stay ,it Nossi Be to as late a date as 
possible, partly with a view to letting 
the stunning effect of the fall of Port 
Arthur on his officers and men wear off, 
but more particularly in the hope of 
bringing the Third Squadron closer up 
in his wake. 

The Third Squadron itself, consisting 
of the battleship Imperaior xVicolai 
the armoured ships Admiral Oushahof, 
Admiral Seniavine, and General Admiral 
Apraxsin, and the crtiiser Vladimir 
Mommach — details respecting which were 
given on page 430 of \'’ol. II.— left Libau 
on February 15th. The squadron was 
under the command of Admiral Niebo- 
gatoff,’ and from the first its efficiency 
was doubtful, not only because the ships 
were of second and third-rate quality, but 
by reason of the rank insubordination 
which was prevalent among the crews. 

Four days after the squadron started a 
sailor w'as shot for stabbing a lieutenant, 
and other evidence.s of mutinous spirit 
showed ■what a risk was being run in 
order to provide Admiral Rozhdestvensky 
with, as it proved, an entirely worthless 
reinforcement. The voyage of the Third 
Squadron through the North Sea, the 
North Atlantic, and the Mediterranean 
was leisurely, and it was not until March 
24th that it arrived at Port Said en route, 
according to the official statement, for 
the French port of Jibutil and Vladivos- 
tok. Meanwhile, as we shall see pre- 


-sently, the Second Squadron had left 
Madagascar wmlers and proceeded to- 
wards the Far East. But, before re- 
suming the story of Admiral Rozhdest- 
vensky’s effort to restore Russia’s naval 
position in the Far East, a few words 
may now conveniently be given to certain 
other Russian naval developments asso- 
ciated with this momentous experiment. 

We may pass veiy- lightly over the 
preparation of a Fourth Pacific Squad- 
ron, for the simple and direct reason that 
these preparations eventually proved 
wholly futile. But a sustained interest 
is still attached to the Russian plans of 
naval reconstruction, partly in view of 
subsequent happenings, and partly by 
reason of the intervention of that huge 
American concern, the Bethlehem Steel 
and Iron Company, the president of 
which, the renowned Mr. Schwab, made 
a special visit to St. Petersburg at this 
juncture in connection witli tenders for 
Russian battleships. The actual negotia- 
tions in this connection have no special 
interest, but the circumstance that the 
resources of a country like the United 
States should be at the disposal of a 
belligerent nation, with the aims and 
methods of which the American people 
can hardly bo said to have much sym- 
pathy, has a certain historical interest 
which must not be overlooked. Of 
course, it was essential to the perform- 
ance of any such contract as that sought 
by Mr. Schwab that the war should be 
terminated before the delivery of a single 
warship. But the power of national 
wealth can hardly be better illustrated 
than by possibilities such as those here 
indicated. 

Some few years ago it used to be said 
by competent naval critics that in any 
great naval war the probability was that 
the original fleets of two Powers of about 
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equal strength would be sent speedily to 
the bottom, and that ultimate ^ictol> 
■would rest ■with the Power which could 
outstrip its adversary in the construction 
of a new fleet. This used to be regarded 
as a strong demonstration of the ad\an- 
tages possessed bj Great Biitain in hei 
private ship-building yards, and no doubt 


luctance to let sentiment stand in the 
way of business, we shall readily per- 
ceive that a nation which can somehow 
find the money, or whose credit remains 
even modeiately good, can occupy at the 
end of a devastating war a position 
altogether diffeienl from that which it 
vrould ha\e been compelled to occupy 
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the argument to some extent still holds 
good. But it must be modified, at any 
rate, by the contemplation of such cases 
as we have here illustrated. 

If we only partially concede the claim 
of the Bethlehem yards that they can 
now turn out complete batlleshlps, 
better, cheaper, and more quickly built 
than any constructed elsewhere, and, if 
we take into account the American re- 


in enty years ago. For if the ships have 
been ordered In good time, and there is 
money enough in the exchequer to pay 
for them, or sufficient security can be 
given for the ultimate discharge of the 
bill, there is nothing to prevent a nation 
signing a peace in the autumn and start- 
ing afresh with a dozen brand-new first- 
class battleships in the following spring. 
Of course there are limitations, but 
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theie is no question that this aspect of 
naval consti action is one which haidh 
received the attention it desen ed until 
the president of the Bethlehem Steel and 


lion Company offeied to liuild Russia a 
new navy “ in a huny.” 

Apart fiom an idea of naval construc- 
tion on a huge scale, the Russian Ad- 
miralty was Cl edited at this peiiod with 
ceaseless efforts to purchase foieign 


steameis to sene both as tiansports and 
as au\ihai\ ctuisets Much activity 
was also displayed in the matter of sub- 
maiincs, and m the middle of March it 


w^as stated that the numbei ot Russian 
submaiines of a serviceable type built 
or building was Uvcnly-ftve. Heie, 
again, Ameiican enteipnse was illustrat- 
ed, the I.ilesl batch of eight boats, which 
had ]ust been laid down in a secluded 
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portion of the inner harbour of Sevasto- 
pol, being of the most up-to-date Ameri- 
can type, both construction and super- 
vision being entrusted to American 
experts. 

In Chapter LXXVII. extended mention 
was made of Captain Klado’s efforts to 
impress his views of the naval situation 
upon the Russian Admiralty and the 
public. Xotwithstanding some .strong 
hints that he was going lather too far 
and too fast in this direction, Captain 
Klado, before leaving Pari.s at the close 
of the North Sea Inquiry, prepared for 
the pre.ss a work entitled " The Russian 
Navy in the Russo-Japane.se "War. 
After the Departure of the Second 
Squadron.” French and English trans- 
lations of this work were published, and 
it created a temporary sensation by its 
candid admission of defects, its warm 
advocacy of naval reconstruction and the 
liberation at all hazards of the Black Sea 
Fleet, and its ridiculous charges against 
Great Britain in regard to the Dogger 
Bank episode. But the wrath of the 
Russian Admiralty had now been fully 
arou.sed j Captain Klado was forthwith 
deprived of the greater part of his official 
emoluments, and was ordered to lake up 
a rather nebulous appointment, the com- 
mand of the river gunboats on the Amur. 
Here he once more came Into colli.sion 
with the authorities, and shortly after- 
wards disappeared from public view, a 
martyr to the illusion that Russian 
bureaucratic methods could as yet be 
combated successfully by mere honesty 
of purpose and plain speaking. 

Returning to Admiral Rozhdestven- 
sky’s fleet in Madagascar waters, we find 
this at the beginning of March becoming 
a centre of other than purely warlike 
,, iateresst. It was obvious that, with the 
best intentions in the world, the French, 


into whose possession Madagascar had 
passed after the expedition ol 1894-5, 
were allowing their neutrality to be 
played with somcwh.nt recklessly by the 
commander of the Second Russian Pacific 
Squadron, and a .situation was fa.st 
arising which would justify the stronge.st 
protests on the part of Japan. The 
above-quoted corre.spondenl of the Daily 
Express, who visited the Russian 
fleet at Nossi Be, pointed out that, 
although the ships were anchored out- 
side the three-mile radius, picket boats 
were sent ashore daily for bullocks, 
chickens, and all sorts of supplies, and 
no difficulty was rai.sed. 

In France itself it was felt that the 
good name ol the country was likely 
to be called in question if this .state of 
things continued, and there can be little 
doubt that the French Government 
addressed some strong remonstrances 
to Ru6.sia on the subject. These were 
so far effectual that on March i6th Ad- 
miral Rozhdestvensky’s fleet weighed 
anchor and left Nossi Bd for an un- 
known deslmaltnn. Later it Iran.spircd 
that the fleet had shaped its course in 
the first place lor the Chago.s Islands, 
and on April 8lh the squadron was 
sighted at Singapore. On the previous 
day the Third Squadron under Admiral 
Niebogatoff had left Jibuti!, where it 
had learnt with profound discouragement 
the news of the battle of Mukden, of 
which a description will be found in 
subsequent chapters. 

A critically interesting situation wa.s 
now being reached. It had been freely 
anticipated by some that Admiral Rozh- 
destvensky would not be sulTored to 
cross the Indian Ocean without en- 
countering at least a portion ol the Jap- 
anese Fleet. But it was hardly surpris- 
ing that Admiral Togo should prefer 
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to wait for the newcomers within 
easy reach of his base, instead of ad- 
venturing- his ships in the Indian Ocean, 
where not only the Russians mlg-hl g-ive 
them the slip, but where, moreover, re- 
pairs could not be effected in the event 
of an eng-agement. This did not, how- 
e\er, lessen the excitement created by 
Rozhdestvensky’s nearer approach to 
the danger zone, an excitement which 
was now beginning to be coupled with 
genuine respect for the magnitude of the 
Russian Admiral's achievement. This 
latter sentiment was well voiced in the 
leading London journal by a corre- 
spondent who wrote: “We have 
suffered many things at the hands of the 
Russian Navy during this war ; never- 
theless, the news that Admiral Rozhdest- 
vensky and the Baltic Fleet, scorning 
evasion and concealment, have stood on 
down the Straits of Malacca, have 
passed Singapore, and have sailed 
proudly into the China Seas will send a 
thrill of admiration through all English- 
men who read of it, and will enable us- 
to forgive many things and admit that 
the Russian seamen appear ready to 
meet with courage all that the fortune 
of war may send them.” 

Of the appeal ance of the Second 
Pacific Squadron off Singapore an 
interesting account was given by 
Reuter’s correspondent, telegraphing on 
April 8th. As the entry of the fleet 
into Far Eastern waters is an event of 
distinct historical importance, this 
description of the scene by an eye-'wit- 
ne.ss is subjoined : — 

“ The Baltic Fleet -was sighted off 
Singapore at half-past two this after- 
noon, 'and passed seven miles out. All 
the ships were burning soft coal, and 
the smoke they made was visible for 
miles. As a spectacle the procession of 


the warships, moving four abreast, was 
most splendid. The ships, magnificent 
but foul, were proceeding at about 
eight knots, .and it took them fifty-five 
minutes to pass a gi\en point. The van 
was formed b}' a large cruiser and three 
converted Hamburg - American liners. 
Then came the cruiser.s, colliers, and 
battleships, the colliers being mostly in 
the centre. 

“ I went out in my launch to see the 
fleet at close quarters. All the vessels 
showed signs of their long voyage in 
tropical seas, about a foot of seaweed 
being visible along the water line. One 
ancient cruiser had wooden stocleed 
anchors. The decks of the warships 
■were laden wilh coal, and the colliers 
and converted liners were light. 

" The Rus.slan Consul, M. Roudanov- 
sky, visited the fleet and gave despatches 
to a torpedo-boat, but the ships did not 
stop. Subsequently he went alongside 
the Vice-Admiral’s ship, but did not go 
on board, the convensation being cai-ried 
on from the launch. He gave the Rus- 
sians their first ncAvs of the disaster at 
Mukden. No gangways -were lowered, 
no one was permitted to go on board, 
and no news was \ouchsafed. The 
only launches allowed to approach were 
mine and tliat of the Consul. 

" In towm the native population, 
greatly excited, turned out and lined the 
sea front. The gunners and submarine 
miners vvere kept at their posts all day, 
manning the guns and mines. The}' 
were still at their posts when the fleet 
disappeared, about five in the afternoon, 
beneath the eastern horizon, still emit- 
ting volumes of black smoke. As the 
fleet did not enter territorial -a'aters no 
salutes W'ere fired.” 

The Russian Fleet had hardly cleared 
the Straits of Malacca when rumours of 
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encounters with the Japaiic^e cruisers 
commenced, only to be followed by con- 
tradictions and fresh rumours. These 
reports obtained some credence owlngf 
to the common knowledge that Japanese 
scouts had a short lime previousl}' been 
sighted on several occasions in this 
neighbourhood, and it is certain that the 
Russians themselves fully expected to 
be attacked at this stage ot their voyage. 
But, as a matter of fact, no action took 
place for .several weeks to come, the 
interval of suspense being protracted to 
an extent which seemed impossible in 
these days when, both on sea and land, 
there are so many cogent reasons for 
bringing matters as quickly as possible 
to a clear issue. Although, however, 
not until the end of hlay did the 
Trafalgar of this extraordinary cam- 
paign take place, there was no lack of 
incident to render the.se weeks of wait- 
ing deeply interc.sting to the world at 
large. For Admiral Rozhdestvensky’s 
arrival in the China Sea first brought 
into serious relief the responsibilities of 
several European PoAvers in regard to 
the maintenance of neutrality, and later 
placed one of these Powers in a position 
of such extreme delicacy that only w'ith 
the greatest difficulty complications w'cre 
avoided which might have wrapped the 
whole civilised world in the (lames of 
Avar. 

There is no doubt that, from the 
standpoint of nations desiring to carry 
out honourably the spirit as Avell as the 
letter of international laAv, no more 
dangerous firebrand than Rozhdestven- 
sky ever held a responsible command. 
Morbidly impulsive to a degree already 
demonstrated with some clearness by 
the North Sea outrage, this extra- 
ordinary man was a mere fanatic where 
"the possible side is.sues of his present 


enterprise were concerned. “I A\i11 
entei Klao-chau if 1 like, and who dare 
hinder me?” he is reported to have 
said to a French journalisl who was 
questioning him as to bis possible line 
of action. “ I will go into any and 
every port I like — into Hong Kong, ay, 
into an Indian port if necessary! ” It 
i.s said that he was quite undi.smayed at 
tile prospect of trouble AV’ith Great 
Britain, which he anticipated, and 
actually foretold. But, of course, he 
did not conde.scend to explain liow he 
proposed to silence the guns of Hong 
Kong or deal Avith Great Britain’s naval 
forces on the East Indies, China, and 
Australian stations, Avhich Avould soon 
haA-e closed in on him had he taken any 
liberties Avith our territorial Avalers. 
Apart from such idle vapouring s con- 
cerning ourselves, it was clear that 
Germany, Holland, the United Slates, 
and France Avere all justified in enter- 
taining apprehensions respecting the 
future performances of such a queer- 
tempered indiA'idual, imbued as the latter 
Avas with the idea that his command of 
a poAA-erful Russian fleet Avould enable 
him to place any interpretation he chose 
on the obligations of international law. 

Of the interested countries mentioned, 
two, the United States and Holland, had 
already given Russia plainly to under- 
stand that if any attempt were made to 
use the Philippine Islands or the Dutch 
East Indies for purposes connected with 
the conduct ol the war the attempt would 
be resisted by force of arms. In the 
case of the United States such a declara- 
tion AH'as a peculiarly impressive one, and 
in that of Holland the Russian Govern- 
ment would have been almost equally 
foolish to provoke a conflict witli a 
Power so tenacious, and one likely in 
such a case to receive a full measure of 
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outside support. As events showed, the 
“ well-worn neutrality " of Germany was 
not to be seriously tried, but it is con- 
ceivable that here, too, a hint was g-iven 
that Rozhdestvensky’s bluster about 
entering Kiao-chau if he thought fit was 
not pleasing to German ears, and that, 
beyond the help already given in the 
way of coal and liners adapted for use 
as auxiliary cruisers, the Russian. Pacific 
Squadron must not expect anything but 
sympathy from its German friends. 

But France was in a diffa'ent position 
altogether. In the first place she was 
Russia’s ally, and as such anxious to 
<lo all that w'as honourably possible to 
further her interests. Secondly, the 
French possessions in Indo-China were 
both capable of furnishing practically 
unlimited supplies, at any rale of food, 
to the Russian Fleet, ajnd were also con- 
veniently adjacent to the probable area 
of naval operations. It will be remem- 
bered that after the naval action of 
August loth, 1904, the Russian cruiser 
Diana took refuge at Saigon, the head- 
quarters of the French Navy in French 
Indo-China, and was subsequently dis- 
mantled there. There were also a 
number of useful bays along the coast 
of Indo-China in which even a consider- 
able squadron could obtain secure 
anchorages, and at the same time enjoy 
facilities for getting supplies from .shore, 
provided the local authorities were not 
too fussily scrupulous. 

There is every reason to believe Uial, 
warned by what had occurred at Nossi 
B6, and sincerely anxious not to carry 
their partiality for “ the friendly and 
allied nation ’ ’ too far, the French 
Foreign Minister had requested the Rus- 
sian Government to give Admiral Rozh- 
destvensky precise instructions as to 
the respect he ought to pay to French 


neutrality in the waters of Indo-China. 
It is equally credible that the Rus.sian 
Government gave copious assurances 
as to the scrupuloii.s care which would 
be exercised in deferring to French 
wi.she.s. But with such an extremely 
arbitrary and irresponsible fleet com- 
mander as Admiral Rozhdestvensky 
the.se ordinary safeguards were not 
likely to prove effectual. It may even 
be surmised that the Admiral was well 
aware that, if he could secure any 
tangible advantage by setting at naught 
any formal instructions that might reach 
him from home, he would not be taken 
more sharply to account by his Sovereign 
and official chiefs than he had been for 
his performances in the North Sea. 
Be this as it may, it soon became evident 
that the Second Pacific Squadron in- 
tended to regard French neutrality as a 
dead letter, and to utilise the coasts of 
French Indo-China to the fullest possible 
extent both as a shelter from Japane.se 
attack, and as a useful quarter in which 
to await the arrival of the Third Squad- 
ron and make ready for the coming 
supreme struggle. 

It would be tedious, and sen'c no use- 
ful purpose, to describe in detail tlie 
course of events connected with the pro- 
gress of the Third Squadron during the 
remainder of April and the greater part 
of May. It will be sulEcienl to say 
briefly that, before finally advancing to 
try conclusions with his great antagonist, 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky made a pro- 
longed sojourn first in Kamranh Bay, on 
tlie Cochin China coast, and later in 
Honkobe Bay, which also lies within 
French jurisdiction. During Ihi.s period 
a crisis arose of an extremely acute 
description, one, in fact, which w.ns at 
one lime much nearer fresh warlike 
eventuality than was generally imagined. 
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Even from the guarded stalemcnts of 
tliosc “ behind the scenes,” it was clear 
that the most distressing consequences 
were only averted by a hint 1o France 
from a c|iiartcr from wliich such a 
sLiggcslion at such a juncture had some- 
thing of the characlci- of a solemn and 
Pmal warning. 

There i.s, unfortunately, little doubt 
tliat the strongly expressed wish of the 
French Government that its neutrality 
should be carefully maintained in respect 
to the .stay of the Second .Squadron on 
the Cochin China coa.sts wjis disregarded 
not only by Admiral Roahde.slvensky, 
but by Ihe local h'rcnch ollicial.s. There 
is no .sort of doubt that, whether the 
Second Squadron did or did not observe 
international law to the extent of remain- 
ing three miles from the .shore, it profited 
larg'cly by its proximity to the latter to 
obltiin supplies, tmd it wa.s even state<( 
by cyc-wltne.s.se.s that local French 
ollicials openly looked on while the laws 
of neulrallty were being thus set at 
(leliaiu'c. In view of the eventual rc- 
.suU.s it is not neces.sary to enter clo.scly 
into detail ; but the Japanese deemed 
their case .sullieiently strong to address a 
very serious protest indeed to the French 
Government, and presently it began to 
diiwn not only upon France but upon Eng- 
land as wmll that, unless something were 
done, and done quickly, the two latter 
countries would find lhem.sclve.s til wtirl 

For it wa.s now evident that the 
Japanese public was- thoroughly aroused, 
and the Tokio Press was urging the 
Government in no uncertnin language to 
istke prompt steps which would have 
brought matters to a terribly clear Issue. 
Japan felt that the evidence in her hands 
was .sullicient to warrant a charge 
against France of having violated her 
neutrality and so committed an act of 


is 

war. If that charge could have been 
sustained, and Japan had called upon 
England to act up to the terms of the 
Anglo-Japatiese Alliance, England could 
not but have responded, and in a few 
hour.s irrevocable mischief would have 
been wrought. How near we were to 
this tremendous cala-strophe will prob- 
ably never be known outside a very 
small circle, but the erhsis was un- 
doubtedly of the gravest possible sort. 

It was openly staled in the English 
papers of the period that this unhappy 
mbrogho was largely the re.sull of Rus- 
siiia intrigue, and that another country 
be.sidcs Russia was secretly delighted to 
see the Anglo-French entente cordiale so 
rudely threatened. Certainly Russia 
had nothing much to fear from dragging 
France and England into the conflict, 
beyond the certainty of losing such naval 
strength as remained to her. From such 
an extended war, moreover, she might 
hope to e.scape with less humiliation than 
would attend her acceptance of peace at 
the hands of Jap.an al me. To the 
cloudy que.stions suggeslecl by the other 
proposition one need not devote more 
than the passing remark that, if the 
country in question entertained such un- 
worthy ideas, she richly deserved to have 
them rudely dispelled. 

Putting aside .such suppositions, the 
facts were sufficiently alarming. France 
did not seem to realise the condition of 
affairs until it was almost too late to 
rectify the position into which she had 
boon dragged by the recklessness of her 
Far Eastern representatives. Happily 
our King Edward was at this time 
pa.ssing through France, and it is be- 
lieved that he took the opportunity of 
impressing upon the French Foreign 
Minister, M. Delcassd, the real nature of 
the situation, and the absolute and 
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nrj>ent necesijity ior immediate measures. 
'I'he Tims, loo, performed a great 
iziternalional service by printing' a lead- 
ing article .so frank in its cxpre.ssion.s 
that it may almost be regarded as a 
Iiistorical document. In this the Frcncli 
were warned not to commit the mistake 
— one which Russia at the commence- 
ment of the war had. committed with 
di.sastrous results — ^that becau.sc Japan 
was courteous and considerate she was 
not in earnest. It was also blimtlj' 
.stated that if the charge brought against 
France of having afforded undue har- 
bourage to the Russian Fleet could be 
substantiated, and Japan called upon us 
to fulfil our plain duty as her Ally, we 
should have no alternative but to go to 
her assistance. 

The French public then awoke to a 
.sense of the realities of the case. 
Looked at dispassionately the po.<!ition 
was extraordinarily interesting, and, the 
crisis having become ancient histor}', 
let us hope of the non-repeating variety, 
it is worth while to recall the truly awful 
possibilities involved. The loss to 
France of her possessions in Indo-China 
would have been, of course, inevitable ; 
and the combined navies of (Jreat Britain 
and Japan wouldl equally of course, have 
proved a somewhat gerious obstacle to 
the recapture of these valued settle- 
ments, in the acquisition of which our 
neighbours had expended so I'nuch blood 
and treasure. French colonies in other 
parts of the world would have been 
placed in extreme jeopardy, since a 
rigorous blockade of the French coasts, 
and an Anglo- Japanese command of the 
greater part of the ocean, would have 
rendered reinforcements out of the ques- 
tion. But there was another and, in 
some ways, a still more distasteful con- 
tingency. For pimposes of offence or 
73 


defence the Dual Alliance was no longer 
a verj formidable swoi'd or a verj trust- 
worthy buckler. W^ir with England 
and Japan would mean for France either 
an unthink.ablc alliance with (jcrmany, 
or the exposure ol the frontier to the 
chance of fresh attack from an enemy 
from whom any high-minded scrupultms- 
ne.ss as to not meddling in other folks’ 
business when an casv and certain profit 
could he secured, was hardly to be ex- 
pected. 

Such was the price France found that 
she would have to pay, and was, indeed, 
on the brink of being compelled to pay, 
lor the privilege of having strained the 
laws of neutrality in order to oblige the 
friendly and allied nation. Inasmuch, 
moreover, as war with France in such 
a case necesstirily meant for Enghind 
war with Russia, which on two previous 
occasions strenuous effvtrts bad been 
made to avert, the position ol this 
country, although in some respects 
highly advantageous, -was not altogether 
happy. Superbly ready as was the 
British Fleet to meet any and every 
demand likely to be made upon it, the 
almost certain prospect of having to meet 
,-m invasion of India by the formidable 
legions maintained by Russia in Central 
Asia was not to be contemplated without 
some seriousness, while other contin- 
gencies afforded cause for added, if le.ss 
patent, anxiety. But, over and above 
all these considerations of respective 
interests, neither England nor France 
was in the least disposed to throw the 
lately cemented tntmie into the sea and 
fly at one another’s throats merely be- 
cause one of them had committed a 
blunder rather of the heart llian of the 
head. 

From this truly historical complication 
there was, it is refreshing to be able 
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to lead, a laiisfactory release, but one 
-which was not by any means easily nor 
swiftly arrived at. A chronicle of the 
various proceedings leading up to the 
adjustment of the difficulty would be 
wearisome, but some of the unpublished 
de-s elopments must have been strangely 
interesting. Up to about April i8th the 
French Press -was di.spnsed to treat the 
Japanese protests as open to aigumcnt, 
and in the Tempi, ol tliat date an 
elaborate attempt -was made to prove 
that France was quite justified In all that 
she had done, and a calm hope was ex- 
pressed that the Japanese Government 
would show “the moderation which is to 
be desired in the discussion of this ques- 
tion ’’ ! But during the next few days 
a marked change of tone was observable 
not only on the part of the French Press, 
but on that of the Government, On April 
3 1 St a formal statement was made in 
the Chamber of Deputies to the effect 
that the Government meant to respect 
absolutely neutrality between the bel- 
ligerents, and that precise and formal 
orders had been given on this subject to 
all French agents in the Far East. Two 
days later it became known that, in con- 
sequence of direct orders from the Tsar 
and pressing representations from the 
French authorities communicated through 
the Governor-General of Indo-China, 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky had left Kam- 
ranh Bay with the Baltic Fleet. “ The 
news," added the Paris correspondent of 
the Times, " comes as an intense relief 
to all concerned in the maintenance of 
the peace of the world.” 

Unfortunately the incident was not yet 
by any means closed. While France 
and England were felicitating themselves 
on this happy outcome of the mieriU 
cordiah, and Japan was accepting with 
frank courtesy the assurance that France 


recognised and had undertaken to oh- 
bei\e her neutral obligations, the in- 
effable Rozhdestvensky calmly returned 
to Kamranh Bay on April 24th, and 
remained until the 26th, when apparently 
he was “ moved on ” by fresh urgent 
representations on the part of the French 
authorities. Betaking himself to Hon- 
kohe Bay, he was ousted thereliom on 
May qlh, and then returned, not to leave 
finally until May 14th, by which time 
Admiral Niebogalott’s squadron had 
come up and effected a junction with 
the larger fleet. It is needless to say 
that these repeated evasions angered the 
Japanese very considerably, and it was 
pomted out very emphatically to France 
that, however honourable her intentions 
may have been, she had at least made il 
far more possible for the Russian Flcii 
to inflict a defeat upon Admiral Togo 
than it would have been had harbourage 
in Kamranh and Ilonkohe Bays been 
absolutely forbidden. 

It may be that, if the result of the sub- 
sequent meeting of the Ru.s.sian and 
Japanese Fleets had been different, there 
would have been regrettable con.se- 
quences of the inability of France to 
impose her just demands upon Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky. But it is a somewhat 
curious circumstance that, after the first 
departure of the Russian Fleet from 
Kamranh Bay, the neutrality que,slion, 
as far as it affected France, did not 
again assume anything like the grave 
aspect it wore during the two or three 
days anterior to April 23rd. Il has been 
surmised that the explanation of this 
belongs to the category of “ secret 
history.” The suggestion — which is 
given for what it is worth — is that the 
French Government found it necessary 
to give both Russia and Japan to under- 
stand that she would not permit herself 
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to be embroiled in the conflict in the 
Far East merely because Admiral Rozh- 
destvensky would not behat e himself. 
Accordingly, if Japan thought fit to 
attack the Russian ships, even in French 
territorial waters, Ftance, having done 
her best to keep the latter inviolate, and 
not having sufficient naval strength at 
hand to enforce her wishes upon the 
Russian Admiral, would not regard such 
action as unfriendly to herself. 

It will be admitted that this suggestion 
is at least an interesting one, especially 


when it is added that the line of action 
in que.stion is said to have been adopted 
on the strength of English advice as 
absolutely the only means of sating the 
situation. But whether the problem was 
or was not solved in this way, the feared 
catastrophe was happily avoided, and the 
Baltic Fleet entered upon the last stage 
ol its strangely chequered history witliout 
hating drawn France and Great Britain, 
aad perhaps half a dozen other nations, 
into the corpse-strewn, wreckage-studded 
maclstronrs of war. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVI. 

TjMii'ST ]V RiJS'iTA — ^liET-ATION OF DlhTtJHli ^N'CUS TO THF WAR — niSOUTlER IN POIAXll 
U1 M WtU S'llilKFS IN .ST. PETtRSUURCr — ^ASSASSINATION 01> GR.IND DUKE SbKUK 
THE ISAR ANT) KbhURM — NATIONAL ASSEiHlLT FUOMlbkO — AGRARIVN ANO Rl<- 
hJ’.RVIsT KIOT^. 


O N’C’E iiiciic tile inlirn.il slate of Russia 
dainis our attention, anti, indeed, 
the lufthoi our record ol this i>reat ivai 
prOj^resses the deeper is the impicssion 
that posterity will liml the gravest and 
most permanent lesiilts ol the struggle 
in the Far East within the region ol 
Russian domestic polilie.s. Tliere i.s 
nothing vert' new in this. Although 
most hi.stoiians ol the growth of nations 
are carelel to pi. ice their ‘‘ drum and 
trumpet ” chionicles in the background, 
and to ki\ greater stress upon social ten- 
dencie.s and constitutional aspirations 
than upon the outcome of victories or rc- 
terses by land or sea, the .student will 
recall several instances ivhere both 
Succes-s and failure in ivar have produced 
modifications of great pith and moment 
in the life of a great people, liven in 
our own history the power of Parliament 
might never have become what it i.s bad 
not the waging of war forced the 
Sovereign to concessions in order to ob- 
tain money for the payment of his 
soldiers and sailors, for the equipment of 
his ships, and the movement of his 
ln>op.s. Bui between such examples, 
familiar to every schoolboy, and the in- 
fluence of the war in the Far Ea.st upon 
Russia there is a distinction to which a 
few words at this point may be usefully 
given. 

Except where the Army is, as in 
France, an essentially popular institu- 


tion, in the sense that it is coiilroll 'd b\ , 
and owes no allegiance .saw to, a popu- 
lar Government, the ordimiry paths ol 
civil and military lile He lar apmt. 
Although eventually a constitutional 
struggle may react upon the Army, just 
as a military campaign may produce 
social and political change.s, the ten- 
dency, W’hcn either the Army or ihc civil 
popuhition ol a country is in a slate ol 
excitement, is for the les.s interested sec- 
tion of the community to go about its 
business rtithcr more soberly and rc- 
straincdly than usual. Party politics 
and social questions are seldom so 
tibsorbing in time of war as in ti peaceful 
inlerviil, while most armies are quite un- 
affected by the biggest con.siituiiona! 
upheavals unless they are actually called 
upon to take sides in a civil war. But 
the influence of the conflict in the F’nr 
I'inst upon tlie Ru.ssian people was from 
an early stage peculiar. It was not 
exactly and truly a sympathetic influence, 
although the con.slant calling out of re- 
servists for the purposes of an utterly 
unpopular war led to much sporadic dis- 
content and disturbance. Nor was it 
altogether the influence ari.sing from 
opportunity. Apart from “ Down with 
the War ” agitation.s, and the anxiety of 
the terrorists to profit by the embarras.s- 
ments of the (lovernment, the simul- 
taneous aw'akening of the Russian army 
and the Russian people, of the one to a 
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sense of its inferiority to a hitherto Far East and to the internal disturbances 
despised enemy, of the other to a sense with which it was accompanied, we may 
of its rights and wrongs, can only be get a step further towards the relation of 
attributed to a sort of confluence of ideas the one to the other. For both were 
and hopes and fears and disappointments symptomatic of the same prior disorder, 
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of which history affords no previous 
example, 

There is a well-known term in medi- 
cine, “symptomatic,’’ which indicates 
that a trouble proceeds from some prior 
disorder, and, if we apply this term both 
to tlie Russian conduct of the war in the 


derangement, namely, of important 
organs through undue stimulation of 
some and disuse of others. Russia 
would undoubtedly have done far better 
in her trial of strength with Japan had 
she first gone through a process of 
purging her system of corruption and 
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other foul disorders fata! to the success- 
fu] conduct of ivar on an immense scaJe 
with a strong and crafty adversary. 
Again, had tlie operations in Manchuria 
rested on a basis of sound domestic 
policy, there might still have heen defeats 
and there might still have been strikes, 
but there would have been no semblance 
of a revolution. 

But Russia was doomed to double dis- 
aster. She went forth to fight when she 
ought to have gone to a doctor, and not 
only suffered some smashing blows at the 
hands of her young and vigorous oppon- 
ent, but actually had to undergo an 
operation in an interval of the fighting ! 
For many countries this Avould have 
meant, if not annihilation, at least a long 
postponement of recovery. Bui Russia 
is so strangely constituted that it may 
positively profit her to have had the 
drubbings and the hospital treatment 
almost simultaneously, because, missing 
one, she might have missed both, and 
her eventual rottenness would have been 
more serious than the bruises inflicted by 
the club of war or the .suffering caused 
by the revolutionary knife. 

It Is important that these reflections 


should preface even a discursive glance 
at the salient features of the outbreak in 
Russia which accompanied the later 
happenings in Manchuria. For, hence- 
forth, the war became more and more 
mixed up with domestic politics, and it 
is impossible to give any fair as well as 
coherent idea of it without keeping 
steadily in view the extraordinary move- 
ments among the Russian people of all 
classes, and in all parts of the empire, 
Avhich were clashing with the operations 
at the front, and were only by tremendous 
efforts prevented from bringing them to 
a sudden standstill. In this connection 
some sort of credit must be given to the 
Russian Government, since its difficuUics 
wore unprecedented, and only sublime 
self-confidence, coupled with a striking 
exhibition of brute strength, could have 
enabled it to bear the double burden not 
for weeks only, but for months. From 
other, perhaps more correct, standpoints, 
the spectacle was a pitiable one, but, piti- 
able or admirable, it was full of grim in- 
slruclivcness, and never again, perhaps, 
■will such a sight be witnessed as that of 
an empire W'ilh huge armies in the field 
and a powerful fleet on its way to the 
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theatre of war, with its capital simul- 
taneously terrorised, the streets of its 
provincial towns running with blood, 
and even its peasantry in organised 
revolt against bureaucratic tyranny. 

Resuming our story of the disturb- 
ances in Russia at the point at which we 
broke off in Chapter LXXX., it now be- 
comes necessary first to add some 
details to the brief allusion previously 
made to the troubles in Warsaw and 
other parts of Poland. Here, for ex- 
ample, is an extract from a letter written 
l)v the special correspondent of the Paris 
Journal with reference to the outbreak 
on January 27th and 28th, of which one 
incident of British interest was men- 
tioned on page 490 of Vol. 11 . Dur- 
ing the first two days of the strike the 
measures of the police were so lax that 
the rioters had almost a free hand. On 
January 29th the authorities decided to 
act. M. Lebaut, the correspondent 
quoted, says : — 

“ They proceeded to exercise a 
terrible and blind repression. While the 
Grodno hussars charged through the 
principal streets, sabring right and left, 
infantry patrols commanded by non-com- 
missioned officers were shooting at 
random people who had nothing to do 
with the strike. . . - When night 

fell upon those scenes of horror . . . 
the pillage began again, but this time the 
soldiers had their share of it. What had 
been left in the shops by the rioters found 
its way into their poclrets. When llie 
shops were empty they searched the 
people in the streets under the pretext of 
looking for arms. If a person thus 
searched had nothing in his pockets, he 
was accompanied home in oi'der to 
ascertain whether he had any subversive 
publications in his possession, when the 
soldiers laid hands upon whatever 


valuables they found. Numerous com- 
plaints were m.ide, and it is only fair to 
say that the military authorities tried to 
discoi'cr and punish those guilty. ’ ’ 

The feeling of the Poles towards the 
bureaucracy responsible for such out- 
rages as these was intensified by the re- 
flection that, despite the comparative 
smallness of the Polish population, the 
Poles still constituted ttvenly-five per 
cent, of Kuropatkln’s army in Man- 
churia. The attitude of those liable to 
military service but not dispatched to 
the front can readily be imagined. M. 
Lebaut mentions that in the street he saw 
seven or eight young men pass by under 
custody of a dozen soldiers with drawn 
swords. He imagined them to be 
strikers, but on inquiry found that they 
were Polish recruits who were being sent 
to the East to serve the “ Russian 
fatherland.” 

Of the spread of the disturbances to 
other parts of Poland there is plenty of 
lurid etidence available. The following 
excerpts from a private letter written by 
a resident of Skarzysko, and dated 
February 8th, afford a painfully vivid 
picture of the prevailing stale of anarchy, 
and of the behaviour of those in civil and 
military authority : — 

“ Wc have had exciting times here the 
last weelc. The factory workers struck 
work here on Friday in sympathy with 
their fellows all over the country. The 
masters made no objections, and told 
them they might bring their grievances 
to them and they would be considered. 
The prefect of the province came on the 
same night with a company of soldiers 
and an officer. The ‘ superiors ’ spent 
the night drinking. The next morning 
the strikers formed a procession to go 
round and interview the masters at 
the different factories. They had not 
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iecei\ed anj otders ai^jin.st doing so. 
Thej fiibt went to il. Witwitki, the pnn- 
cipal larlorj owner hcie. He talked 
with them, and agreed to send a state- 
ment of their wants to hendquaiteis 
(^Clovernment, I believe). 

“ Then they started to go to another 
factoiy. They were pcifeclly pcacelul 
and liaiinless and totally imatmed, about 


liightencd by the rctolver shots. 
Twcnl)-I^^c wcic killed and foity-loui 
wounded. 

“ After that the sokheis wcic oideied 
lo seaich the bodies, which they did to 
some pm pose. i\ot a single aim was 
lound ; but the w ages which many ol 
them weie known lo ha\e leceived a 
few houis pietiously had disappcaied 
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800 in all. ^\''alking quietly towards the 
next factory they had to pass the rail- 
way, where the soldiers undei their 
drunken officer w'cre stationed. They 
weie Called on to halt, which they did, 
and the leaders w’cnt foiward lo meet 
the officer, who came towards them wdth 
a loaded revolver, which he fired at them, 
but was too drunk to hit them. He then 
gave orders to the soldiers to fire, and 
five volleys were discharged into the 
crowd, who were now running away, 


when the bodies were given up to the 
families, as well a.s all their private 
belongings. The officer and the prefect, 
W'ho was the person re.sponsible, retired 
to dinner wdien this work vva.s ended, and 
the piefect, in tcply lo someone, said : 
' Oh ! Polish cattle 1 1 cun kill as many 

as I please. ’ 

“ This place is now proclaimed to be 
in a state of siege, and we still have the 
drunken prefect and officer as guests in 
the village, as well as the soldiers, who 
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aie probablj drunk, too, being- well pio- 
Mdtd with then victims' mone\ 

“ One of the amenities of a ‘ state of 
siegre ’ IS that >oui house maj be enteicd 


niilitaiv and populace look phcc in the 
second week of lebiuaiv at Sosnowke. 
The '-tiikeis at a colheij weie engaged 
in intimidating a niimbei of men who had 
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at any houi of the day 01 night and 
seaiched from top to bottom, piesum- 
ably foi arms or foibidden literature, but 
really to carry off all they can get ” 
Another fiightful collision between the 


cxpiessed theii willingness to resume 
■work, and were about to do so when they 
■weie sui prised by the mob and threatened 
with revolvers The tioops were has- 
tily summoned, and fired three volleys 
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into the mob, A\hicli was crowded together 
in the collier}- buildings and refused 
to disperse. Over a hundred people were 
reported to have been hilled or wounded 
ip this ghastly encounter. In fairness to 
the authorities, it must be added that 
here, as in some other parts, the strikers 
were responsible for the intervention of 
the military, as they not only refused to 
disperse, but are said to have fired at the 
troops with revolver.s and threatened to 
blow up the mines and various buildings 
nith dvnamilc. But the readiness of the 
military to resort to extreme measures on 
the slightest provocation, and the story 
of their disgraceful performances at 
Warsaw, undoubtedly rendered the 
strikers much less amenable than they 
would have been had the process of re- 
pression been less brutal and the blood 
of their comrades less freely spilt. It is 
significant that, in spite of the revolver 
shots said to have been fired by the 
strikers, not a single soldier received any 
wound or other injury in this one-sided 
conflict. It may be added that the car- 
nage at Sosnowicc was exceeded, doubt- 
less with much the same immunity on 
the part of the butchers, at Lodz, where, 
as the result of a few days’ disturbances, 
144 bodies were buried in the cemeteries 
and 200 wounded were taken to the 
hospitals. 

We may now return to St, Petersburg, 
where, during the first fortnight of Feb- 
ruary, diere was a marked recrudescence 
of the strike movement, but no very 
serious general disturbances. As a cor- 
respondent observed, the strikers liad 
felt their feet, but were quite unable to 
struggle with capitalism supported by 
bureaucracy, military, police, and an 
army of spies. In such an unequal con- 
test it is natural that the issues should 
have been somewhat confused, and that 


the cause of labour should have become 
temporarily separated from that of 
political freedom. Something of this 
cleavage is indicated by the reply of a 
skilled mechanic in St. Petersburg to a 
foreign investigator of the situation. A 
sad note of hopelessness is struck in this 
pathetic statement : — 

“We are unable to continue the strike. 
We are practically blar\ing now. We 
want piece-work or an eight-hours day, 
and, above all, the elimination of .spies 
among the men. Constitution 1 We 
don’t know what that is. The majority 
of us are unable to read. Ours is not 
a political movement. We want to live 
— ^that’s all. The average wage at the 
works is eighteenpence per day, and two 
shillings :ind tenpence for skilled 
labour. ' ’ 

But spceulaiion as to the true inward- 
ness of the disturbances in the capital 
and throughout Russia was suddenly 
hushed by tidings which echoed like a 
thunder-clap from one end of Europe to 
the other. On February ibtli it became 
known that on the previous day the 
Grand Duke Serge, uncle of the Tsar, 
and one of the most prominent members 
of the Imperial Family, had been as- 
sassinated in broad daylight at Moscow, 
where he had formerly served for several 
years as Governor-General, and was still 
commander of tile troops of the Military 
District. 

The sudden and tragic removal of any 
of the Grand Dukes would have created 
a marked sensation, but the selection of 
the Grand Duke Serge suggested a de- 
liberate attempt on the part of a Terror- 
ist conspiracy determined to lop off the 
very tallest branches of the reactionary 
tree, The Grand Duke, who was the 
fourth son of the Emperor Alexander II., 
was believed to have strongly urged the 
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Tsar, in the course of recent events, to 
remain true to the Emperor Alexander 
III. ’s policy of maintaining autocracy in- 
tact, and it was understood that, in par- 
ticular, he had opposed any idea of al- 
lowing a meeting of Zemstvo delegates. 
When the Tsar seemed disposed to make 


beautiful wife with much brutality, and 
this circum.stancc naturally added to the 
detestation in which he was generally 
held. Of the Ru.ssjan Jew.s he was a 
fanatical and relentles.s persecutor. Serge 
Alexandrovitch was, in fact, as a diplo- 
mat remarked, “ absolutely medieval. 
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concessions, the Grand Duke Serge re- 
signed his post as Governor-General of 
Moscow, retaining only his military com- 
mand. In Moscow be was particularly 
well hated for his harsh and haughty 
spirit, but his wife, the Grand Duchess 
Elizabeth, who was a sister of the Tsar- 
ina, and a niece of our King Edward, 
was greatly beloved and respected. The 
Grand Duke was known to treat Ms 


It would, indeed,” the same authority 
added in an account of him w'ritten when 
the news of his tragic removal arrived, 
“ not he unjust to describe him as a 
morose, ill-tempered, sinister ruffian, 
and there is no question that the great 
majority of his nephew’s subjects will 
regard his death not so much as an as- 
sassination as the execution of a relent- 
less enemy of the common weal. . . . 
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In appeiirance, Scis^o was a bearded, 
long-faced man with a jaw of iron, liaid- 
set teeth, cruel e3cs, without a smile. 
He was the personification of Abso- 
lutism.” 

The assassination of the Grand Duke 
.'serge was carried out in a singularly 
sure-handed manner, recalling in some de- 
tails the murder of M. dc Plehse, the late 
Minister ol the Inteiior. Since resign- 
ing the Go\ernor-(ieneralship ol Mos- 
cow, the Grand Duke had taken up his 
quarters in the Palace of the Kremlin, 
and at three o’clock in the afternoon oi 
February 17th his Imperial Highness 
was driving through the Senate Square 
on h*s way to his town residence in the 
Twerskoi Boulevard, where he vas to 
join the Grand Duchess, who was at the 
time engaged at the Kremlin in super- 
intending work for the wounded in the 
war. At a short distance behind the 
Grand Duke’s carriage followed two de- 
tectives in a sledge. The Senate Square 
was empty save for these vehicles, a 
scntiy posted in front of the Arsenal, an 
old woman, and a man dressed like a re- 
spectable workman, who was coming in 
an opposite direction to that taken by the 
carriage. 

The carriage was passing between the 
Arsenal and the Law Courts when the 
man dressed like a workman suddenly 
moved towards the vehicle and threw a 
bomb directlj' underneath it. The explo- 
sion was so great that all the windows 
in the Law Courts were smashed, and 
the report was heard outside the city. 
The carriage wms blown to pieces, 
nothing but the four wheels remaining. 
The horses were unhurt and bolted. 

The Grand Duke Serge was literally 
blown to pieces, the head being entirely 
destroyed, and one leg and arm being 
severed from the trunk. The driver was 


so spiiously burned and othen\i.sc in- 
jured that he died on the way' to the hos- 
pital. A large and excited crowd im- 
mediately collected, and a few minutes 
Liter a most painful scene took place, 
the Grand Duchess having heard the ex- 
plosion and rushed out from the Krem- 
lin, hallcbS, to the .spot where the outiage 
had taken place. 

Meanwhile, the murderer was arrested 
as he was walking away with his face 
and arm bleeding Irom the effects of the 
explosion. When the police seired him 
he endeavoured to take a revolver Irom 
his pocket, but was overpowered, and 
was taken to the police station shouting, 
‘‘ Long live liberty ! Death to the ty- 
rants.” He was found to be a young 
man of about twenty-eight years of age 
named Ivan Koloacff. Twm months later 
he was tried and sentenced to death. On 
being airaigned ho refused to plead, de- 
claring that he was not a criminal bcloio 
his judges, but a prisoner taken in civil 
war. 

The outrage hardly came as a surpri,se 
to the residents of Moscow. Indeed, it 
was suggested that the action must have 
been expected by a large number of 
people, for crowds of workmen were the 
first to reach the Senate Square after the 
explosion, although it is far removed 
from the industrial quarters. It was 
stated that several wmmings had been 
received, and the police had taken many 
extra precautions. The Grand Duchess 
hcrsell had recently received two anony- 
mous letters declaring lhal the life of the 
Grand Duke was doomed, and imploring 
her not to drive in the same carriage with 
her husband, as everybody liked her and 
wished her no harm. 

On the Continent, although a sensa- 
tion was created, it can hardly be said that 
great surprise or regret was expressed 
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when the news of the afisassinution 
was circulated. There was some as- 
tonishment at the completeness and pre- 
cision of the outrage, but the chief feel- 
ing seemed to be one of apprehension 
lest it should incline the Tsar to fuither 
reactionary measuies, and render futile 
all hope of reform. In England the 
crent was discussed with much calmness, 
and the interest aroused by tlic details 
of the tragedy, and by subsequent elabor- 
ate accounts of the lying-in-state cere- 
monial, can only be described as quite 
moderate and evanescent compared vvilh 
the genuine thrill of horror and alarm 
created by the news of “ Red Sunday.” 
Perhaps the most instructiv'e comment on 
the tragic incident came from Japan^ the 
Pre.ss of which expressed regret for the 
Cruel manner of the Grand Duke’s death, 
but did not fail to attribute the outrage 
to the high-handed manner in which the 
Russian Government liad suppressed the 
recent demonstrations and riots. The 
war, the JijI Sh'wtpo went on to say, 
which had been attended with such op- 
pressive action on the part of the Rus- 
sian Government, was a war with which 
the Russian people had little sympathy. 
In one sense, then, Japan was helping 
to free Russia from oppre.ssion. In any 
case, she was fighting not the people, 
but the Gov'ernment of Russia, and, 
when the wa.- was finished, a better 
understanding and increased sympathy 
between the Russian and Japanese 
peoples might prove a happy sequel even 
to such a deplorable crime as the one In 
question. The combined enlightenment 
and good taste of this commentary are in 
striking contrast to the observations of 
some of the Russian journals on this 
episode. 

As for the reception of the news by the 
.Russians themselves, it would have been 


interesting if some idea could have been 
given of the effect of the intelligence at 
the iront, hut on this point there is little 
or no available information. Yet the 
assassination of such a notable military 
official, to say nothing of otlici' con- 
siderations, could not but have been 
gravely di.scussed among all ranks of the 
field army, while further deep feeling 
must hav e been ai oused by the freqiicnt 
and open suimises that the Tsar himself 
would be the next victim. At St. Peters- 
burg, of course, there was much excite- 
ment, and at Tsarskoe Selo martial law 
was declared, and special precaution.s 
were taken to guard the Imperial Family 
from apprehended outrage. The Tsar 
him.sclf exhibited great fortitude, and 
preserved his composure very remarkably 
when the assassination was reported to 
him, but be made no effort to conceal 
his .sense of the gravity of the occur- 
rence. 

A well-informed correspondent writing 
from St. Petersburg a few dajs later 
described the condition of affairs at 
Tsarskoc Sob as resembling th.ai which 
prevailed at R. L. Steven.son’s fampus 
Suicide Club. The chief topic of con- 
versation at the Palace was the chance 
of this or that member of the Imperial 
Family remaining alive. The numerous 
threatening letters received at the Palace 
by every post wore discussed with morbid 
interest by the Tsar and others of his 
immediate eniouragt. Tliis painful real- 
isation of impending possible danger was 
heightened by the unwillingness of the 
police officials to allow the Tsar even to 
take a walk in the palace grounds with- 
out rendering the “enterprise” as 
secure as possible by extensive prepara- 
tions. 

It is, however, to the credit of the Tsar 
that, in spite of an environment which 
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might well have warped his judgment in 
addition to shattering his ner\cs, the as- 
sassination of his unde did not produce 
the anticipated effect of calling forth 
fresh measures of ferocious repression, 
and of altogether strangling the hopes 
of reform. It is an interesting fart that, 
only two days before the Grand Duke 
Serge was murdered, the Tsar had de- 
cided in principle upon convoking some 
sort of popular a-sscmbly, the first sug- 
gestion being that the Zemski Sobor, or 
ancient Muscovite Territorial Counril, 
should be summoned for the purpose of 
enabling the .Sovereign to ascertain the 
opinion of the country on reform and 
other questions. Although it soon be- 
came e^^dent that there was little im- 
mediate chance of the revival of the 
Zemski Sobor itself, the Reform party in 
Rus.sia learnt with relief that the Tsar 
was still apparently willing to make im- 
portant concessions in the direction in- 
dicated. 

Imperial action of some sort was, in- 
deed, becoming almost imperative. Only 
three days alter the assassination of the 
Grand Duke Serge a .strange emphasis 
■was laid on the labour disturbances in 
the capital by a meeting of the students 
held at the University, at which the pro- 
ceedings were of an extraordinarily stormy 
character. Violent speeches were de- 
livered demanding a Constitution, the 
massacre of ‘ ‘ Red Sunday ’ ' was de- 
nounced, and resolutions tvere carried 
condemning the attitude of the Govern- 
ment, •welcoming the -workmen as allies 
in the cause of freedom, proposing the 
establishment of a national militia as a 
guarantee against Government excesses, 
and favouring the continuance of the 
strikes. Banners were displayed bearing 
the inscription, “ Death to the Execu- 
tioners,” and finally a life-siae portrait 
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of the Tsar was cut out of its frame and 
torn to pieces. 

To add tn the difficulties of the sitii.'i- 
lion, disorders broke out in the Caucasus, 
the mixed population of Tartars, Ar- 
menians, and Circassians banding them- 
selves together ag£un.st the Government, 
and setting the troops suc('essfully at de- 
fiance. B.itum wa.s in a state of anarchy, 
telegraphic and railway communication 
was suspended, and trade temporarily 
paraly.sed. 

On March 3rd the position of affairs 
was temporarily modified by the publica- 
tion of an Imperial Rescript promi.sing 
the convocation of a popular assembly. 
“My desire,” wrote the Tsar, in ad- 
dres.sing this Rescript to the Minister of 
the Interior, “ is to attain the fulfilment 
of my intentions for the welfare of my 
people by means of the ro-operation of 
the Government with the experienced 
forces of the community and, continuing 
the w’ork of my crowned ancestors, to 
retain undiminished the Russian land 
and to maintain order. 

“ I am resolved henceforth, with the 
help of God, to convene the worthiest 
men possessing the confidence of the 
people and elected by them to participate 
in the elaboration and consideration of 
legislative measures.” 

This, by itself, would have been re- 
garded by the people generally as a pro- 
mising indication of reform, but much of 
its effect had unfortunately been destroyed 
by the issue only a few hours previously 
of the Official Messenger, containing an 
Imperial Manifesto in which the immuta- 
bility of the present system of govern- 
ment was affirmed, and the Tsar’s faith- 
ful and obedient subjects were called 
upon to rally round the Throne ! It 
subsequently transpired that the re- 
actionary counsellors of the Tsar had 
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to share the plunder with the landlords 
and manufacturers. The mijii is 
strenj^thened in his fanatical comiction 
by the Holy Synod’s recent denunciation 
of alien agitators. To the pea.sant, 
foreigners arc all alike, and, as the 
manufacture! s are mostly foreigneis, his 
hatred of the capitalist becomes pat- 
riotic,” Accordingly, when the peas- 
antry heaid the Imperial manifesto read 
in the churches they became imbued with 
the conviction that the rtdly round the 
Throne which the Tsar desired was for 
the purposes of a campaign against in- 
ternal enemies in the shape of the 
officials, landlords, and manufacturers 
whom the mujtks themselves so fiercely- 
hated and distrusted. The result w as an 
agrarian outbreak of tremendous pro- 
portions, in the course of which numbers 
of landlords and others were slaughtered, 
houses and factories were burned, and 


great estates were pillaged by immense 
mobs over which neither police nor mili- 
tary had any control 

Towaid-i the end of March reser%ist 
riots began to burst out afi esh in various 
parts of Russia, a notable case oecuiring 
at Minsk, where a number of reservists 
proceeded to pillage the Nijni Bazaar, 
smashing ererything they could lay their 
hands on, and beating the passers-by. 
For thiee days the tovrn w-a.s at the 
mercy of drunken soldiers, whose per- 
formances gate little hope that, c\en if 
they ever found their way to the front, 
they would prove of the slightest use as 
figliling-men. 

Truly the lessons which in the first 
quarter of 1905 Russia wa.s being taught 
at home were scarcely less humiliating 
and costly than those which she was 
learning In Manchuiia at the bands of 
the Japanese. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVII. 

THE NORTH SEA INQUIRY— CONCLUSIONS OK THE TWO GOVERNMENTS— A “ I.ITTLK 
INTRIGUE " — the COMMISSION’S REPORT— AWARD CONSlDKRJiD— BRITISH I'KKLING— 
important RESULTS. 


B efore returning to the battle- 
g’roiind of Manchuria it is neces- 
sary to redeem a promise made at the 
end of Chapter LXXXII. (Vol. II., p. 
521) to devote a short chapter to the 
termination of the North Sea Inquiry and 
the finding of the Commi.ssion. Tliese 
could not, with any regard for precision, 
be included within the record of the first 
year of the war, with which the preced- 
ing two volumes of this history were 
solely concerned. On the other hand, 
there is something very lilting and ship- 
shape in the relegation of the fnale of 
this great side-issue of the war to a stage 
in which it becomes necessary to pick up 
and tic the ends of several other threads 
of a rather complicated narrative. 

We left the Commission at the begin- 
ning of February engaged in privately 
examining and appreciating the evi- 
dence, the Agents of the two Govern- 
ments concerned being busied meanwhile 
ivith drawing up their own re.speclive 
“ conclusions ” drawn from the evidence 
on both sides, and the facts established 
by the Inquiry, These conclusions and 
accomiJanying observations were pre- 
sented at a short public sitting of the 
Commission of Inquiry on February 13th. 
The conclusions of the British Govern- 
ment and the observations in support of 
them need not be quoted in view of the 
paraphrase previously given of the Brit- 
ish case and of the subsequent finding. 


It is Minicicnt to say that the conclusions 
were characTcri.sed alike by fin-nncss and 
courtesy, and that the analysis of the 
Russian evidence was most skilful and 
searching. feature of the ohscrvaliona 
was a suggested explanation of the griev- 
ou.s error into which the Russian squad- 
ron had fallen, and it was evidently the 
wish of the British representatives to 
‘‘let down” their opponents as gently 
as possible. 

On the Russian side, too, there was 
some indication of a raf^firoclicmcnl. 
While maintaining that the cannonade 
was ordered and executed in the legitim- 
ate accomplishment of the " niililary 
duties” of the chief of the .sqtuidron, 
and that consequently no rcsponsiliilily 
could possibly rc-st on Admiral Rozhdest- 
vensky or any of his .subordinates, the 
Imperial Government sincerely deplored 
that there should have been innocent 
victims of the incident. ” The responsi- 
bility of the chief of the squadron being 
eliminated, the Imperial Government 
had, moreover, no intention whatever to 
evade material compensation, and would 
be prepared to indemnify the innocent 
victims of the fire of its squadron, and 
to repair the damage caused thereby.” 

Before the report of the Commission 
was finally and authoritatively promul- 
gated a fiasco occurred, which, according 
to a French journal, was the result of a 
" little intrigue,” and had some interest- 
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itig consequences. An cntitcly false 
reading- of the report was furnished from 
a source believed to be trustworthy to a 
leading agency, and by the latter circu- 
lated over the Brili.sh Isles. In this the 
finding of the Commission was distinctly 
lavourable to Russia, and it is not sur- 
prising that, although a good deal of 
incredulity -w’as expressed, a number of 
papers should have spoken rather bitlerly 
on the stibjccl. According to the Paris 
Vctilc Repnbliquc, the Knglish news- 
papers commenting on the pretended 
Russian diplomatic victory were allowed 
to enter Rus.sia, and those containing 
the alleged text of the report were care- 
fully quoted by the Russian Press. “ Thus 
the Russian public heard on the authority 
of English newspapers tliat their Govern- 
ment had .scored a great success in the 
Commis.sion of Inquiry.” 

Ill due course the true version of the 
report was given on February afilh. Tlie 
document is a lengthy one, consisting of 
seventeen paragraphs, of which the first 
twelve and part of llie Ihirteentli arc 
chiefly occupied by an analytic statement 
of the facts connected with the incident 
in que.stion. It may, however, be men- 
tioned that in paragraph 8 attention is 
drawn to the orders -which Admiral Rozh- 
destvensky had given to all the ships, 
authorising the chief officer on duty to 
open fire in case of a manifest and im- 
minent attack of torpedo-boats. With 
regard to tliese orders, the majority of 
the Commissioners considered that they 
involved nothing excessive in lime of 
war, and particularly in the circum- 
stances, -which Admiral Rozhdestvensky 
had every reason to consider very alann- 
ing in view of his Inability to verify the 
accuracy of the warnings received from 
the agents of his Government. 

Again, in paragraph 9 it was stated 


that the ‘ ‘ consistent depositions of the 
British w ilnesses ’ ’ made it clear that the 
trawlers carried their regulation lights, 
and carried out their work under their 
customary rules. In paragraph ii the 
majority of the Commissioners expressed 
the opinion that the responsibility for 
opening fire and for the results of the 
cannonade sustained by the fishing fleet 
rested with Admiral Rozhdestvensky. 

In the middle of paragraph 13 the re- 
port became more judicial, and from this 
point to the end may be quoted verbatim : — 

‘‘The majority of the Commissioners 
declare that they lack precise evidence 
to identify on -what object the ships fired, 
but the Commissioners unanimously re- 
cognised that the boats of the flotilla 
committed no hostile act, and the major- 
ity of the Commissioners, being of 
opinion that there was no torpedo-boat 
citlicr among the trawlers or on the spot, 
the fire opened by Admiral Rozhdestven- 
sky was not justifiable. 

” The Russian Cominis.stoner, not be- 
lieving himself warranted in concurring 
in this opinion, stated his conviction that 
it is precisely the suspicious ves.scls that 
approached the Russian squadron for a 
hostile purpose that provoked the firing. 

” 14. Respecting the real objects of 
this nocturnal firing, the fact that the 
Aurora was hit by a few projectiles of 
47 mm. and 75 mm. would seem to be 
of a nature to give rise to the supposition 
that this cruiser, and perhaps even other 
Russian vessels, delayed on the track of 
the Sttverof without that vessel being 
aware of it, may have provoked and at- 
tracted the first firing. 

“ This error may have been caused by 
the fact that this ship seen frpm beihind 
showed no visible light, and o-wing to a 
nocturnal optical illusion experienced by 
the observers on the flagsbi^. 
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In this connection the Conimisftionera 
derlared that they lack important in- 
formation enabling' them to ascertain the 
teasons nhich brought about the con- 
tinuation of the firing on the port t,ide. 
In presence of this eonjectuie, certain dis- 
tant trawlers might have been con- 
founded with the original objects, and 
thus cannonaded directly. Others, on th« 
contrary, may have been hit by a firo 
directed on objects further off. 

“The.se con.siderations, moreover, are 
not in contradiction with the impression 
of certain trawler.s who, finding them- 
selves hit by projectiles and remaining lit 
up in the radius of the .searchlights, 
might have believed themselves to be the 
object of direct aim. 

“ 15. The <liir!ition of the firing on 
the starboard .side, even from the stand 
point of the Ru.s.iian version, .seemed to 
the majority of the Commissioners to 
have been longer than appeared neces- 
sary. 

“ But this majority considered that it 
is not sufficiently informed, as has just 
been said, with regard to the conlinua- 
tion of the firing on the pott side. 

“ In any case the Commissioners 
willingly acknovvledge unanimously tliat 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky personally did 
all he could from beginning to end to 
prevent the trawlers, recognised as such, 
from being the objects of the fire of the 
squadron. 

“ 16. However that may be, the 
Dmliri Dmskoi, having eventually in- 
timated her number, the Admiral decided 
to give the ‘ stop fire ’ signal. The line 
of his ships then continued its route to 
the south-west ■without having stopped. 

“ In this connection the Commis- 
sjoners are unanimous in recognising 
that, after the circum.stances which pre- 
ceded the incident and those which give 


lise thereto, there was at the closing of 
the firing sufficient uncertainty a.s to the 
danger incurred by the section ol the 
ships to decide the Admiral to proceed on 
his way. 

“ At the same time, the majority of 
the Commissioners regret that it did not 
occur to Admiral Rozhdestvensky, while 
going through the Straits of Dover, to 
inform the authorities of the neighbour- 
ing maritime Powers that, he having 
been led into open fire in the vdeinity ol 
a group of trawlers, those boats of un- 
known nationality required assistance. 

“17. The Commissioners, in closing 
Ibis report, declare that their apprecia- 
tions formulated therein are not in their 
spirit of a nature to cast any discredit 
either on the military value or the senti- 
ments of humanity of Admiral Rozhdest- 
vensky and of the personnel of his 
squadron. ” 

It is pleasant to be able to add that 
the final sitting of the Commission, at 
which the above report was read, was 
held in an atmosphere of marked good- 
will and friendly satisfaction. After the 
reading of the report had been concluded, 
the President, Admiral h'ournicr, de- 
livered a characteristically charming little 
addres.s, which wms duly followed by 
other speeches indicative of mutual re- 
gard and general gratification that such 
an international adjustment had been 
possible. The task of the Commission 
being thus concluded, the details of its 
breaking up need not he entered into. 
But some significance is attached to the 
outspoken observation of one of the 
members, the veteran Admiral von 
Spaun, who was interviewed by a repre- 
sentative of the Zeit on his return to 
Vienna, and spoke with some freedom 
on several points connected with the pro- 
ceedings. In particular the Admiral 
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dwelt on the fact that the task ot the 
Commission of Inqiiiiy was not to acquit 
or condemn, but to in\ estimate. This 
char^^'e was dischaig'ed as conscientiously 
as possible, and upon its conclusion the 
members of the Commission published 
their \ie\\s. The extravagant rumours 
cirpulated with regard to the Commission 
were based almost entirely upon arbi- 
trary supposition. All witnesses were 
examined publicly, and in their mother 
tongue. No witness was heard alter the 
public proceedings were closed. As to 
the merits of the question, it w’as clear 
that Admiral Rozhdestvensky had every 
reason to be on his guard in consequence 
of the various reports which had readied 
him, and which certainly made him fear 
an attack from disguised torpedo-boats. 
In view of the heavy responsibility in- 
cumbent on the commander of a battle 
fleet, this fact told in the Russian Ad- 
miral’s favour, while against the Russian 
standpoint militated the opening of fire 
without sulKcient cause, the excc.ssivc 
prolongation of the cannonade, and the 
circumstance that the neighbouring mari- 
time authorities were not informed of 
the occurrence. The Commission en- 
deavoured to employ the mildest form in 
considering the matter, but the aw'ard, 
nevertheles.s, .showed that the Commis- 
sion attributed to the Russians the re- 
sponsibility for what happened. " There- 
fore I believe,” concluded Admiral von 
Spaun, “ that our work will give satis- 
faction in England without giving too 
gi-eat dissatisfaction in Russia.” 

In Europe and America the repoit was 
generally accepted as having done justice 
to England while sparing Russian .sus- 
ceptibilities, but it is only natural that 
in this country there should have been 
tnany ready to dissent from the rather 
indulgent view taken of Admiral Rozh- 


destvensky’s behaviour by the Commis- 
sion, while equally, of couise, the theory 
ol the phantom torpedo-boats was not 
readily abandoned by Russia. Hlill the 
general feeling of iclief all round was 
considerable, and the dignified and 
friendly manner in which the proceedings 
of the Coinmi.ssion had been conducted 
throughout gave unmistakable satis- 
faction. 

The incident was finally closed by the 
presentation of the Hull fishermen’s 
claims. Tlie amount at which the dam- 
ages were originally assessed by the 
fishermen themselves was a little over 
;^ioo,ooo, bvit the British Government, 
doubtless as the result of a careful scru- 
tiny, reduced the figure to ;^65,ooo. The 
claim, on presentation, was piomplly 
paid. 

That the handing over of this indem- 
nity not only closed the incident but left 
no trace of ill-leeling behind can hardly 
be admitted. The ” jingling of the 
guinea ” may sometimes help to heal 
the ” huit that honour feels,” but 
not the whole gold icserve of Russia 
could have left British sailor and fisher- 
folk with any other conviction than that 
the Noith Sea outrage was one for which 
the actual perpeliators deserved condign 
punishment. 

There is, however, small need to harp 
on this aspect oi the case. More in 
accord with the ends and aims of this 
History is it to dvvell, as W'c have already 
done perhaps sufficienlly, on the immense 
advantages gained, the terrible disasters 
avoided, by the process of international 
adjudication resorted to. For it must be 
carefully borne in mind that the success 
of such an effort as is here indicated has 
results altogether apart from the im- 
mediate case in question. The fact that 
instead of our going to war with Russia, 
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as vve were so near doing-, o\er the 
Dogger Bank episode, and thereby im- 
perilling the peace of the whole world, 
the difficulty was arranged and satisfac- 
tion gi\en by means of an international 
tribunal, strengthened the hope that 
other future tangles could be similarly 
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“getting even” with its successtul 
opponent at some later date. 

There is no question, moreover, that 
the peaceful outcome of the Dogger 
Bank episode had another good result in 
smoothing to some extent the futuie 
course of the negotiations betw een this 
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unravelled -without having recourse to the 
stern arbitrament of big guns and cold 
steel. These tiiumphs of peace hav'e a 
cumulative effect which triumphs of w'ar 
can seldom have, partly because the 
common interest is to make the most of 
them, and, in any case, not to interfere 
with their benehcial results. That is not 
so with war, in which the first impulse of 
the beaten side is generally to set about 
recovering its strength with a view to 


country and Russia with reference to the 
latter’s treatment of neutral shipping, 
and her fantastic interpretation of the 
term “contraband of war.” It is only 
fair to Russia to say that she had already 
given some indication of her wish to deal 
fahly in vexed questions of this kind. 
By a queer coincidence, on the same 
morning that the details of the North Sea 
outrage were published, it was reported 
that a decision of the Vladivostok Prize 
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Court adverse to British owners had been 
reversed on appeal at St. Petersburg'. 
It is s.ilisfaetory to be able to add that 
after the holding of the international in- 
quiry the tendency seemed to be to treat 
cases In which injury to neutral shipping 
■was involved with increased regard for 
British susceptibilities. Not only were the 
outstanding ca.se.s gradually disposed of — 
not always, it i.s true, to the satisfaction of 
o-vvners, but without arousing fresh out- 
bursts of national indignation ; but there 
■was a significant absence of fresh com- 
plication of the same sort. This may 
have been partly owing to the crippled 
condition of the Vladivostok cruisers, 
but there w'crc still destroyers at the 
latter port, and Admiral Rozhdestvensky 
might have made many opportunities of 
exercising his right of search had he 
been so minded. But Russia had learnt 


her lessons from the Dogger Bank in- 
cident. .She had, in the first place, had 
it clearly demonstrated that the British 
Navy wa.s in a singiii.nr state of readincs.s 
to enforce, if necessary, retribution for 
an outrage upon British subjects, how- 
ever humble. Secondly, It was clear that 
no amount of Russian bluff would serve 
to make a properly constituted inter- 
national tribunal regard questionable 
Russian perforniancc.s from a purely 
Russian point of view. It is hardly loo 
much to say that until the Briti.sh Fleet 
cleared for action after the events of 
October aist-aand, and, later, the Inter- 
national Commission at Paris “ found ” 
for England on all the essential points of 
the Inquiry, Russia cherished illusions on 
both these heads which constituted a 
grave and constant menace to the peace 
of Europe. 
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A fter the battle of Hei-kou-lai, 
^ described In Chapter LXXXIIL, 
there was an apparent lull of nearly three 
weeks in the operations along and in the 
vicinity of the Sha-ho. In both the Rus- 
sian and Japanese despatches during this 
period there is little to denote exceptional 
activity, and nothing to foreshadow such 
a tremendous sequel as actually resulted. 
But, judging by the event, and by sub- 
sequent disclosures, the situation from 
the beginning of February to about the 
igth was marked by a good deal of im- 
portant movement, much of it having a 
direct bearing upon what followed. In 
particular the cavalry raiding carried out 
by the Japanese in this interval deserves 


attention, as it seems to have constituted 
a very serious portion of the Japanese 
plan, being intended to bamboozle Kuro- 
palkin into an entirely false conception 
of the enemy’s designs. In fact, Oyama 
must have employed at least a fortnight 
in elaborate dust-throwing into the* eyes 
of his adversary, and there is no question 
that the skill and thoroughnes.s with 
which this process was carried out largely 
affected the eventual battle. The Rus- 
sians, on the other hand, although mis- 
guided and misled, showed considerable 
industry during the first half of February 
in the construction of fresh entrench- 
ments, some of which were destined 
to prove a distinct if only temporary 
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nbstacle to the Japanese advance. Beyond 
these actual performances, again, there 
wa.s on each side a general fallingf into 
place, as it were, of countle.ss units and 
factors, hardly one of which was not to 
be called into active requi.sition in the 
coming momentous conflict. 

The m-ain result of the Battle of Hci- 
koii-tai, as far as the Russians were 
concerned, has already been stated to be 
the disappearance of the last \estigc of 
hope that Mukden would ever serve as a 
base of successful opei-ations for the re- 
capture of Liao-yang. To this may now 
be added the growth of a feeling of real 
apprehension lest the early occupation of 
Mukden by the Japanese was not now a 
foregone conclusion. There is evidence 
of great discouragement at Mukden at 
this period among both Russian military 
men and civilians. It was clear that be- 
fore any fresh Russian move could be 
made almost the whole of Nogi’s army 
at Port Arthur, swollen by reserves, 
would have been added to Oyama’s 
forces. Moreover, as a 2 'tmes corre- 
spondent observed, Hei-kou-lai had 
shattered the last of the illusions formerly 
cherished by the Russian rank and file. 
“ They had been told that they would 
beat the Japanese as soon as they had 
them on the plain. After Liao-yang they 
were told that they would beat the 
Mafcaki (leather-skinned dwarfs) as soon 
as the kao-liang was cut and the little 
tricksters had to fight in the open. After 
the Sha-ho they were told that the Japan- 
ese could not bear the cold, and that 
they would never stand their ground 
in a winter engagement.” Never was 
fatuous error more rudely dispelled than 
was this last in the fighting round Hei- 
kou-tai and San-de-pu. Small wonder, 
then, that throughout the Russian armies 
there was, at the commencement of Feb- 


ruary, no m.arkcd exhibition of ardour or 
hopefulness at Mukden, and that Kuro- 
palkin’s transference of his headqiiarlcr.<; 
to the train was regarded as a pretty 
sure sign that the Commandcr-in-Chiel 
himself did not anticipate that the Rus- 
sian occupation of Mukden would con- 
tinue much longer. 

This feeling of discouragement not- 
withstanding, the Russians .still held an 
unquestionably strong position. In spite 
of the severe repulse received at Hei-kou- 
tai the Russians had reoccupied much of 
their lost ground, and wc:e busily en- 
gaged in defensiv e spadework. At Muk- 
den reinforcements were arriving con- 
stantly, and supplies kept coming in from 
Sin-min-ting, being brought thither by 
the Chinese railway in complete dis- 
regard of Chinese neutrality, On the 
Russian left communication between the 
important coal-mines at Fu-shun and 
Mukden was being maintained by a most 
useful auxiliary line constructed by the 
Rus.sians along the bank of Hun-ho. 

The resignation by General Gripcnbci-g 
of his command, and his hasty depar- 
ture for Europe, had nece.s.sltated some 
changes, General Kaulbars being trans- 
ferred from the Third Army to the 
Second, and the vacant command of the 
Third being filled by the appointment of 
General Bilderling. The following dis- 
tribution of the Russian armies at tliis 
period is given on the authority of the 
Tokio correspondent of the Times, writ- 
ing some week.s after the subsequent 
great battle. 

The First Russian Army under General 
Linievitch consisted of three Army 
Corps, the Second, Third, and Fourth, 
together with Rennenkampf’s indepen- 
dent Corp.s of Cossack.s, making a total 
of 100 battalions of infantry, 30 batteries 
of artillery, and 48 solnias of cavalry. 
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Kaulbars had four i^nny Corps — the First 
(Siberian), the Fifth, the Eig-hth, .and the 
Tenth — together with a division of rifles. 
His army mustered 144 battalions of 
infantry and 38 batteries of artillery. 
Bilderling’s command comprised the 
First, the Sixth, and the Seventeenth 
Corps, in all 96 battalions of inf.'intry and 
35 batteries of artillery. Then there was 
the general reserve, consisting of the 
Sixteenth Army Corps — 32 battalions of 
infantry and 12 batteries of artillery ; 
there was Mishtchenko’s cavalry divi- 
sion, consisting of 9(3 sotnias and four 
battalions of Za-Amur Border Infantry ; 
there were 34 sotnias of U.ssuri Cavalry, 
Amur Cossacks, and Orenburg Cavalry ; 
and there were finally 36 batteries of 
horse artillery, mountain guns, field 
howitzers, siege guns, and unattached 
artillery. The grand total stood at 376 
battalions of infantry, 171 batteries of 
artillery, and tyS sotnias of cavalry, 
making numerically about 300,800 rifles, 
34,000 gunners (with 1,368 guns), and 
26,700 sabres, or a grand aggregate of 
361,500 of all arms.” 

Roughly speaking, the Second Army 
under Kaulbars constituted the Russian 
right, the Third Army under Bilderllng 
the Russian centre, and the First Army 
under Linidvitch the Russian left. 

Turning to the Japanese, we find a 
gradual accumulation of evidence that 
during the first fortnight of February 
hardly an hour was lost in steady pre- 
paration for a great combined movement 
against Mukden. The triumphant re- 
pulse of the Russians from Hei-kou-tai 
had, of cotirsc, greatly enhanced the 
security of the Japanese position, and the 
regular working of the railway to the 
rear had removed all apprehension as to 
a possible failure of supplies. Ten or 
twelve trains daily had run into Liao- 


yang from Dalny, on the wharves of 
which steamers from Japan had been dis- 
charging their cargoes with admirable 
rcgularit}’. The whole of Xogi’s Corps 
had now' been brou§>ht up from Port 
.\rthur, and, screened by cavalry, wa.s 
being concentrated on the Japanese left, 
partly in rear, partly to the west, of 
Oku's Army. Lastly, from the moun- 
tains to the eastward, there was 
gradually approaching yet another Jap- 
ane.se .\rmy, the secret of the existence 
of which had been excellently well kept. 
This was the ‘‘ Army of the Valu,” under 
General Kawamura, a force variously 
estimated at from three to sis divisions, 
which had landed at the mouth of the Valu 
and had marched for .some distance by 
a road parallel to the rh’er’s course, and 
had then disappeared into the niountain.s. 
Of the practical use to which this 
shadowy force was subsequently put the 
account of the forthcoming battle will 
afford ample evidence. 

That the Japanese were greatly in- 
spirited by the Battle of Hei-kou-tai goes 
without saying, and equally it may be 
taken for granted that all ranks of the 
army looked forward gleefully to a re- 
lease from the tedium and toil of the 
winter’s sojourn in the trenches. Nor 
was there any question that the p.sycho- 
logical moment for an advance had 
arrived about the third week in February. 
A week or two later the breaking up of 
the ice on the Hun would have rendered 
the passage of that unfordable river a 
most serious matter, and indeed, as it 
happened, some difficulty was actually 
experienced from this cause. Again an 
advance across the plains to the west 
would have been well-nigh impossible 
when a thaw had set in, and the millet 
fields were in a state of quagmire. 

The strength of the Japanese forces 
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Jnfmitse soltlien and Cfiiiiesi coolies building one of the colossal fymmitls of fodder of which there were an emruiotis 
numier erected outside Dalny. Provisions and fodder were collected in this way siiffieieni to sustain an army of 
BOO, 000 men for three imnihs, 

cannot be estimated with accuracy, Japanese journals have alleged that, 
owing to the uncertainty , as to the whereas the two armies engaged at Liao- 
strength of Kawantura’s command. But, yang numbered 460,000, and those en- 
assuming that he had three divisions, gaged in the Battle of Sha-ho 580,000, 
and following the figures given by the the forces that confronted each other in 
Tokio correspondent of the Times, we the Mukden lines aggregated 850,000. 
find the number of divisions to be Probably there is here some exaggcra- 
r6, made up as follows ; Kawamura, tion, and the more correct estimate is 
3 ; Kuroki, 3 ; Nozu, 2 ; Oku, 4'; and that, roughly speaking, three-quarters of 
hfngi, 4. “But when we come to re- a million of men went into the fight.” 
solve these' into bayonets, sabres, and • Mention has been made above of the 
guns, we encounter the difficulty that Japanese cavalry raiding . operations 
. such matters are wrapped by the Japan- about the middle of February, and it now 
ese in . impenetrable 'Secrecy. A division becomes nteessary to deal with these, in 
may be anything . from JO, opo . to, gOjOoo. ■ some detail'. At the same time it must 
Alt'. %st "the Japanese di-visibns took the hot be inferred that the Japanese, cavalry 
. field with abriut i5;ogo of . all arms, but alone “were thus, employpd. . On Feb- 
tt may be assurhed that at the Battle of ruary lyth, for instance, .it is I'ecorded 
Mukden-;^,cy averaged 23iO0o, on which , that , a Russian jtiiding contingent cori- 
, hissis , the '■ Japanese. ; Arniy aggregated sisting bf ' 15,000, cavalry, .500 infantry, 
^d '. the, ■ total , forces engaged , ' and, ,20 gun?, had reached ,a point only 
eriofinous figure, bAyfir,,, 500, , ’-fifteen' miles westrnorth-west of. Liao- 
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yang-. But Oku was able to detach a 
sufficient section of his army to deal with 
this imposing- force, and the attempt was 
thus completely frustrated. It should 
be added that a curious reversal of the 
relative positions formerly attributed to 
the Russian and Japanese ca^alry was 
now becoming clearly apparent. Not 
only had the much vaunted individual 


efficiency of the Cossack been repeatedly 
outclassed by that of the well-trained and 
always pugnacious Japane.se trooper, 
not only were the Russian cavalry badly 
handicapped by scarcity of fodder, but 
by thi.s time the Russians ^\ere mostly 
mounted on little Chine.se animals, many 
not much more than ponies, while a fair 
proportion of the Japanese had been 
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supplied ^^lth big and fast Australian 
horses. Accordingly, at the critical 
moment of a raid, ^\hen the time came 
for getting away or for pursuit, the Rus- 
sians were at a serious di.sadvantage, a 
condition of affairs certainly not antici- 
pated at the commencement of the war 
even by the most devoted admirens of 
the Japanese military system. 

Of the Japanese cavalry raiding during 
February it is happily possible, thanks to 
the TiniLS correspondent at I'okio — to 
whom every historian of the war must 
be indebted for priceless information abso- 
lutely unprocurable from any other source 
— to give a deeply interesting and in- 
structive example. The raid in question 
had as its object the cutting of ike rail- 
way at some point as far north of ihik- 
den as possible, the idea being that the 
Russians would regard this as a serious 
turning movement, and would be induced 
by it to denude Mukden and the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of valuable troops. 

It is mentioned by way of preface to 
the description of this achievement that 
the invariable practice in regard to 
Japanese military reports is to withhold 
the number of men engaged in any 
action. In this case the figure is repre- 
sented by three asterisks, but collateral 
evidence tends to show that the raiding 
detachment mustered 150 sabres. “ It 
consisted of volunteers from four regi- 
ments. They represented what is known 
in Japan as a kesshifai, a term inade- 
quately rendered by its only English ap- 
proximation ‘ forlorn hope, ’ the real 
meaning being ' a force prepared to die. ’ 
These men were under the orders of 
Major Naganuma. Their orders were to 
cut the railway at some point as far as 
possible beyond Mukden. On January 
glh they set out from Sumapao, near 
Hei-kou-tai^Sumapao destined to be im- 


mortalised two weeks later as the scene 
of one of the mo.st .sanguinary phases in 
the Battle of Hei-kou-tai. Just at that 
time Mibhtchenko’s cloud of cavalry was 
sweeping down toward.s Ying-kau and 
old Niu-chwang along the wc.st ]>ank of 
the Liao, and Naganuma's squadron, 
turning their hor.ses’ heads northward, 
left this great force in their rear, but 
nevertheless rode within field-gun range 
of the track travelled three days pre- 
viously by the Cossack thou.sands. 
There was no commi.ssariat train. Enob 
trooper carried in hi.s holsters a week’s 
meagre rations of compressed rice, and 
with the thermometer ranging from 21;° 
to 30° below Ireezing-point they rode off 
to find food and shelter ivhcrc they 
might. Major Naganuma either knew 
the country or had for guides some of the 
many Japanese who, impelled by am- 
bition or love of enterprise, had explored 
nearly all parts of Manchuria before the 
war commenced. His objective point 
was the railway bridge over the Hsinkai 
River, a little south of Changchun, and 
therefore iCo miles north of Mukden. 
I'be ride to that point from Sumapao, 
following the devious route.s that had to 
be taken, measured nearly 300 milc-s, 
and, as no movement could be made by 
daylight, forty-three days were required 
to reach the Hsinkai-ho. Yet the feat 
was accomplished without the smallest 
mischance, and without attracting Rus- 
sian attention. 

"On February nth, just when Mar- 
shal Oyama wa.s making his final dis- 
positions for the Battle of Mukden, 
Naganuma's troop emerged on the bank 
of the Hsinkai and blew up the railway 
bridge. The possibility of concealment 
was now at an end. They gave their 
horses the bridle and rode southward. 
Three days after (Febi'uary 141I1) they 
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were attacked by two sotnias of Cossacks 
with two field-pieces, but, althoug'li out- 
numbered in the ratio of two to one, 
Nag'anuma’h men succeeded in routingf 
ibe enemy and capturing- one of his guns 
as well as a ti-ansport waggon, which 
objects they carried back as trophies.” 

Incidentally, the raiders had not only 
carried out their order.s, but had also 
realised with remarkable completeness 
the idea on which those orders ncre 
based. For the Russians did exactly 
what the Japanc.se military authorities 
expected them to do. They Immediately 
de.sp:itched a large body of cavalry to 
Changchun, thus denuding a region 
through which a Japanese force wa.s to 
march ten day.s later in order to carry out 
the really deci.sive movement of the Battle 
of hlukdcn. 

It was not until March 13th that Nag.!- 
ntima, after an absence of sixty-three 
diiys, returned tit the head of hi.s gallant 
detachment to the Japanese lines. He 
was received by Marshal Oyama, who 
handed to him and his troopers the much- 
coveted Japanese military testimonial 
known as a kanjo. Nagamima himself 
wrote two days later to his father in 
Sendai a letter describing what he had 
done and the reward he and his men 
received. This runs as follow.s - 

*' 1 had always hoped to do something 
which would help the operations in the 
great battle of Mukden. Towards the 
close of December I received orders to 
form a Hying detachment. It consisted 
of men who were prepared to sacrifice 
their lives. We entered the enemy’s 
lines, and, pushing northward to a great 
distance, approached the railway, his 
chief means of communication. On the 
night of February iilh, our Sovereign’s 
F6te Day, we blew up the bridge over 
the Hsinkai River, a little south of 


Changchun, and during the night of the 
14th we were attacked by a force of the 
enemy twice as numerous as our troop 
and having two guns. ^Ve not only re- 
pulsed him, but also made a counter- 
attack which drove him back in con- 
fusion. He left in our hands a gun and 
a transport waggon. These operations, 
bravely and resolutely carried out by the 
men of the troop, caused an alarm in the 
enemy’s rear, and the result was that he 
detached a large body of cavalry from 
his army about Mukden to meet the 
menace to his communications, a measure 
that contributed materially to the success 
of our enveloping movement in the big 
battle. On the 13th insl. I proceeded to 
headquarters, and, in the presence of 
Field-Marshal Oyama, reported the facts 
of our sixty days’ expedition, whereupon 
the Field-Marshal handed me the kanjo, 
of which I enclose a copy. I need not 
spenk of the honour this is to myself, but 
I hope it will give you pleasure as 
a credit to our family, especially when I 
tell you that, although throughout our 
enterprise I had to live on millet soup 
and to face a temperature sometimes 32® 
below freezing-point, I am in the best of 
health, and have not received even a 
scr.’ilch. There is nothing to be said ex- 
cept that fortune favoured us signally in 
the achievement of this heavy task." 

(Copy of the Kanjo.) 

(Troopers from four regiments are 
designated in tlie original, but this infor- 
mation is not published.) 

" The above, under the command of 
Naganuma Hidebumi, Major of Cavalry, 
penetrated deep into the enemy’s lines, 
and on the iilh of February -wrecked 
the railway at the H.sinkai River south of 
Changchun, thus temporarily interrupt- 
ing the enemy’s communications and 
diverting his troops to this part of the 
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field. I con.sider thi.s a di.stinffui.shed 
achievement, and I hereby j^rant a 
kanjo.'' 

Before Icin inff this brilliant epi.sndc — 
than -which a more fitiinjj prelude to a 
great battle could h.irdly be imagined — 
we may further borrow from the same 
source of information another letter 
written by one of Xagtinuma’.s captains 
just before the start of the detachment 
from Sumapao, and demonstrating- 
vividly indeed the mood of a Japanese 
officer on the e\c of a perilou.s enterprise. 
There were two captains in the detach- 
ment, one of -whom, Captain Xakaya, 
was killed by a Co.ssack lance. The 
other, Captain Asano, survived. It Ls .-i 
pathetic circum.stance that he should have 
signed the following letter by the ‘‘ child- 
name ” (O.sanana-na) by which every 
Japanese boy is known until he is thirteen 
years' old : — 

“ To-day, at lo o’clock, I am to set 
out at the head of seventy-ii\c men 
specially .selected from the Cavalry 
Brigade. 'W’c are to emerge on the 
enemy’s rear, reconnoitre his position, 
interrupt his communication and disturb 
his general plan. Probably you will not 
hear from me again for fifty or sixty 
days. W'e are determined to push far 
into the Russian line.s, and we trust the 
issue to the guidance of Shuka, believing 
that now indeed we have an opportunity 
of repaying, though in an infinitesimally 
.small degree, the favours our country 
has received during thousands of years. 
This is the sole thought of your worthless 
son at this moment, and he goes lo his 
duly with fibsorbing delight. But we 
have a long march before us, and many 
dangers to encounter. For my own part, 
though I am myself of little account, the 
men under my command are such fine 
’ if that I have hope. I beg you not 


to be uneasy, for I .swear that I shall not 
disgrace my father’s name or .sully the 
honour of our family. At this moment 
of selling out I have written down a 
verse by way of farewell to life — 

“ ‘ ff life be but a dream, 

\Miy, dreaming, live? 

Oh, gladder far to fall 
Ere yet the flower fade.s.’ 

“ (Signed) 

“ Rikitaro, the child at j’-our knee.” 

It now becomes ncee.s.sary lo con.sider 
the general problem which lay before the 
Japanese, and the method of solution 
which they adopted, fn the fir.sl place 
it must be borne in mind that, although 
Mukden was the obvious objective, it 
was not the Japanese intention to fight 
in Mukden itself. On the contrary, 
there were grave political reasons why 
the ancient capital of the Jfanchu 
djmasty and, above all, the Imperial 
Tombs should be reispected. Accord- 
ingly the result to be aimed at -was 
rather to squeeze the Russians out of 
Mukden than to bring them to bay there, 
and to do this thoroughly it was nece.s- 
sary not only to exert every sort of pres- 
sure upon the huge Russian force 
grouped to the eastward, south, and 
west of the city, but also to hasten the 
process of evacuation by threatening the 
communications with Tic-ling to the 
north. 

A good many details concerning 
Mukden have been given in previous 
chapters which need not be recapitulated 
here. But it is essential to keep in 
mind the general character of the sur- 
rounding country, more especially in 
relation to the two rivers, the Hun and 
the Liao. The latter formed the western 
limit of the area of operations, and be- 
tween it and the railway running to the 
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we.sL of Mukden lay an unbroken plain. 
South and houtli-east of the city the 
Hun-ho formed a natural line of defence, 
while further to the caM there was a 
tangle of mountains, among which, by 
the way, were posted the best troops at 
Kiiropatkin's command, namely, the 
Silterian reservists and sharpshooters 
under Linievitch, “ armed peasants 
drilled in the hard school of the battle- 
field,” who were skilled in mountain 
fighting and belonged to the only 
section of the Russian troops which had 
any patriotic interest in the war. 

A purely frontal attack was out of the 
question. Against such an advance 
Kuropatkin would have been able to 
oppose an impenetrable wall stiffened by 
his numerous reserves, and effective 
counter-strokes would probably have 
been easy. The west flank was the one 
the turning of which would have the 
more .striking results, and an attack on 
which would be met with leas .stubborn 
resistance, owing to the difficulty of 
making entrenchments. On the other 
hand, an advance over such open country 
would surely be perceived in time to 
allow Kuropatkin to move a sufficient 
force into this quarter to hurl back the 
attackers with serious loss. On the cast 
it would be easy to creep up to within 
near distance of the enemy almost un- 
perceived, but the barriers once reached 
would be almost insurmountable, and, 
indeed, proved to be so in the actual 
event. 

With extraordinary sagacity and mar- 
vellous confidence the Japanese addressed 
themselves to the task of solving the 
problem by one of the most brilliant 
combinations of strategy and tactics 
which the world has ever seen: Briefly, 
their general plan consisted in the flr.st 
place of an elaborate effort to mi.slead 


Kuropatkin into the Idea that their aim 
was either to strike at the railway to 
the north, net of Mukden merely but of 
Tic-ling, or else to turn the Rus.sian left 
or eastern flank, while in reality a deter- 
mined movement was being carried out 
from the west, We ha\e .seen how the 
first delusion was fostered by Naga- 
numa’s raid, and how Kuropatkin played 
into Oyama's hands by detaching Misht- 
chenko’.s cavalry from a position in 
which it might have been used to great 
advantage, and sending it northwards to 
Changchun, merely to see how much 
more thoroughly Japanese cavalry could 
wreck a line than Cossacks. We have 
now to see the complement of this in a 
splendidly vigorous feint — afterwards de- 
veloping into a real attack — oa the Rus- 
sian left hy Kawamura’s army, in order 
to cover a rapid detour on the part of 
K'ogi to Sin-niin-ting, followed by a 
swift advance from the latter place upon 
the wc.slern defences of Mukden and the 
railway to the immediate north. 

The breadth and completeness of this 
design are very impressive, the more so 
when the most careful reflection fails to 
reveal any other procc.ss by which any- 
thing like similar results could be at- 
tained. Even assuming, as we have 
done, that the Japanese outnumbered the 
Ru.ssians by some 40,000 men, that 
numerical superiority was not by anv 
means sufficient to warrant an attempt 
on Oyama’s part to envelop Kuropat- 
kin by any ordinary straightforward 
methods. Yet by the employment of 
artifice, coupled by the most perfect co- 
ordination of his variou.s armies, he was 
able, if not to envelop completely a force 
not appreciably smaller than his own, at 
any rate to squeeze it out of a strong 
position and to damage it very scriou.sly 
in the process. Without artifice, deceit, 
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delusion, dust-throwing:, or some such 
dissimulatory methods, the result of the 
Battle of Mukden mig'ht have been alto- 
gfelher different, and it is because some- 
thing: of the sort was the keynote of this 
extraordinary operation that the present 
writer has devoted this chapter mainly 
to preliminary elucidation. Where a 
battle is conducted on more or less 
straig:htforward lines, it is often prefer- 
able to tell the story of it first, and then 
to discus.s the merits of the strategy 
which led up to it. But when a tre- 
mendous conflict lasting over weeks of 
fighting is based upon a gigantic hoax 
it seems wise to prevent vain imaginings 
by giving at least a plain hint of the 
underlying and, at first, carefully con- 
cealed design. 

In this connection a few words must 
be given parenthetically to the man to 
whose genius the conception of this 
brilliant scheme is supposed in great 
measure to be due. Lieutenant-General 
Baron Kodaraa has already been men- 
tioned in the First and Second Volumes 
of this work as, perhaps, the greatest 

Organiser of Victory " — as distinct 
from leadership — in the Japanese Army. 
■'* Yamagata,” wrote a correspondent 
before Port Arthur in October, 1904, 

‘ ‘ stays in Tokio, one fool in the grave, 
holding himself to work with will and 
prayer, snowed with seventy years, in 
counsel with the Emperor ; Oyama, 
loved by the people, always a figure- 
head, goes to command the northern 
armies ', Nogi is given the glory of re- 
ducing the ‘ Gibraltar of the East ’ ; but 
Kodama, with his hands on everything, 
the brains of all, unifies the whole. I 
saw hint leave Tokio, cheered by the 
coolies of the streets, who, like the 
Emperor and his marshals, know 
already the campaign is in his hands. 


He went straight to Liao-yang and saw 
the first great blow struck at Kuropat- 
kin. Then he came here, stayed two 
days, saw his plans being effected to his 
satisfaction, and got back to Liao-yang 
before the battle of the Sha-ho, ’ ’ Highly 
typical of Kodama is this de.scription 
of his comprehcn.slve methods, and 
hardly less illuminating is the graphic 
pen-sketch rvhich follows of " a tub of a 
man in a fur coat and n red cap, with two 
braid stripes, which told him to be a 
lieutenant-general. Swathed to his 
ankles in an overcoat of thick martens, 
he looked huge ; but the two red braids 
and the Star of Nippon were level with 
my armpit. When he shook hands he 
lost all the clum.siness of the fur. When 
his fingers shook mine there passed from 
them the spirit of the island empire — its 
tininess, its audacity, its febrile intensity 
— for the grip was .sinuous and sure as 
the clasp of a wild thing, hearty and 
elegant as a comrade’s. He walked 
with the stately swing of a star actor, 
poised his cigai' with the air of a man 
of leisure, and smiled roguishly on me 
as he talked." Kodama, it may be 
added, was in his fifty-third year, when, 
after seeing his plans for the reduction 
of Port Ai'thur crowned at last with com- 
plete, if costly, success, he turned his 
attention to the Mukden problem, the 
complexities of which we have been try- 
ing to unravel. 

In the subsequent account of the 
actual battle, or, rather, prolonged series 
of battles, round Mukden the arrange- 
ments instituted by the Times Tokio 
correspondent, in which the field of 
operations is divided into five sectors, 
will be followed. In the first or eastern 
sector we have Kawamura’s army ap- 
proaching from the direction of the 
Yalu. In the second or east central 
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sector Kuroki’s army will be found to be 
operating. The tliiid or central sector 
is occupied largely by the army of Xozu. 
Oku’s army acts in the fourth or west 
central sector, and in the fifth or west 
sector the great turning mo\ ement of the 
operation comes to be carried out by the 
army of Nogi. How each army per- 
formed its allotted task will now' be told 
in detail, and the gradual development 
of the “ plot ” can hardly fail to arou-se 
admiring interest. But the old adage 
that there is nothing new under the sun 
w'ill be found to receive partial illustra- 
tion in the tactical denouement. “ The 


five Japanese armies were to form a 
crescent whose cusps, over ninety miles 
apart at first, would gradually draw t<> 
gether, the western cusp, however, being 
finally and suddenly thrown forward .so 
as to form a closed curve with the 
eastern.” Although the fact seems to 
have been overlooked by commentators 
On the battle, it is strange how closely 
this resembles the idea of the Zulu />»/>/ 
with its “chest” and “horns,” the 
latter intended to close gradually until 
the enemy were completely surrounded, 
and subsequently — sometimes — com- 
pletely wiped out. 
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CHAPTER LXXXTX. 

THE BVTTI.F OF MUKDEN — FIRST PHASE — ^ADVANCE OF ICAIVAMURA’S ARMY — C/VPTUKE 
OF CHIN-HO-CHENG — KI'ROKl’S TASK — ^A TAPICAL ATTACK — KAWAMUEA PUSHING ON 

— ki’kopatkin's mistake. 


I X Ahe p\ seeding chapter it was ex- 
plained at some length that the key- 
note of the Japanese strategy anterior to 
the Battle ot Mukden was the desire to 
delude Kuropatkin into the belief that a 
great turning movement from the east 
was. .ibout to be attempted. On the eve 
of the actual fighting yet another addi- 
tion Mas made to the numerous artifices 
by which this elaborate delusion was 
lostored. It will be remembered that in 
detailing the Japane.se forces during the 
early part of February General Nogi was 
credited with all the four ditisions which 
he had brought with him from Port 
Arthur, and which for a time tvere con- 
centrated on the extreme Japanese left. 
Shortly before the great battle one of 
these divisions, the nth, was detached 
and sent to the extreme east, where it 
joined the Army of the Yalu under 
General Kaivamura, W’hich was then in 
the Shin-king district some sixty miles 
to the south-east of ilukdcn. 

The object of this transfer was prob- 
ably twofold. In the first place the habit 
of the Japanese of looking far ahead 
induces the belief that the duty proxi- 
mately assigned to the Army of the 
Yatu — as distinct from the Army of 
Manchuria — was the capture of \Badi- 
vostok. The addition to it, therefore, 
of a division with special experience in 
the attack of a fortress was the most 
natural thing in the world. But the 
transposition seiwed another purpose. 


It was intended still further to encour- 
age the notion that the real attack upon 
Mukden was to be made against the 
extreme Riissiiin left. Care w'as taken 
to let the Ru-sslans know that the 
division was changing ground, and 
every means possible was used to make 
them believe that Nogi’s other three 
divisions were also being sent eastward, 
while all the time they were lying snugly 
ensconced behind a vigilant cavalry 
screen in a little town to the wc.st of 
Li,to-yang. Kuropatkin was completely 
taken in by thi.s final preliminary man- 
neuvre, and hurriedly drafted a large 
force into the Fii-shim region on his ex- 
treme left by means of his auxiliary line 
of raihvay along’ the Flun-ho. 

We have now to follow the fortunes 
of Kawamura’s army, the operations of 
which in the eastern sector constitute 
for the mo.st part the first phase of the 
Mukden battle. Wbal the army of the 
Yalu underwent in the three or four 
weeks preceding its appearance upon the 
scene of active fighting may never be 
known, but it is certain that the march 
up from the Yalu into the mountains to 
the south-east of Mukden must have 
taxed even Japanese endurance to the 
utmost. The distance must have been 
about 125 miles, the “ going ” was 
dilficult in the extreme, and the tempera- 
ture always about twenty degrees below 
freezing poinl. Bivouacking for some 
twenty-five nights in succession without 
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shelter Kawamura’s men must hu\e 
suffered considerably, and have fully 
deserved the special commendation after- 
wards bestowed upon them by the 
Mikado for their fortitude in facinjf 
such “ picrcin!^- cold and inclement 
weather. ’ ’ 

Kawamura’s army began, so to speak, 
to come into action on February 19th. 
It moved in two large columns, the right 
taking the road to Tila, which lies some 
seventeen miles south-east of Fu-.shun, 
while the left marched in the direction 
of Jla-chun-tun, which is about ten miles 
to the soutli-east of Tita. Both columns 
marched up from the south-ea.st, and on 
the 30th and 31st came in contact with 
the enemy’s outposts, which were duly 
driven in. On the 22nd the right column 
found itself opposed by a regiment of 
infantry and a battery of artillery in an 
entrenched position, and these had to be 
expelled before the march on Tita could 
be fairly commenced. 

Meanwhile Kawamura’s left column 
had on the 33rd encountered a much 
more serious obstacle in the formidable 
defiles at Chin-lo-cheng, some twenty-two 
miles to the south-east of Ma-chun-tun, 
about sixty miles east of Liao-yang. 

To the south of Chin-ho-cheng runs 
the Tai-tsc-ho, the river which played 
such a conspicuous part in the battle of 
Liao-yang. Kawamura’s men had oc- 
cupied points on the left or southern 
bank of the Tai-tse on the 19th, but bad 
not been able to proceed at once to the 
attack of Chin-ho-cheng owing to the 
steep nature of the ground, and the fact 
that the ice in the river was beginning to 
melt. However, the force gradually 
struggled across, and on the 23rd moved 
to the attack in a snow-storm so severe 
that objects could hardly be distin- 
guished at arm’s length. When it is 


remembered that three-quarters of 
Kawamura'.s annj' uas compo.scd of 
officers and men who h.ad only left Japan 
the prc\ious month, and very few of 
whom had had any experience of actual 
fighting bc\ond the oulpo.st affairs of 
the pa.st few days, it is easy to under- 
stand what a terrible ordeal uas being 
undergone by this devoted ctihimn. 

.Vhead of the Japanese lay a strong 
position, .strong-ly occupied, and ren- 
dered trebly difficult of capture by those 
arts of field engineering in uhich the 
Russians have always proved themselves 
proficient. There were several rows of 
defensive works protected by obstacles, 
and in front of these were land mines of 
a formidable nature, calculated specially 
to check the ardour of comparatively 
inexperienced soldiers. According to the 
Japanese despatches, the Russian forces 
holding the Chin-ho-cheng passes in- 
cluded sixteen bfittallons of infantry and 
twenty guns — in fact, an entire di\ision, 
said 10 be the yisl of the Russian Army, 
To attack such a force in such a strong- 
hold three divisions would not have left 
much margin of strength; but it does not 
seem likely that the Japanese had more 
than two at most, though one of these 
was probably the redoubtable nth, 
which had faced far more fearful risks 
and obstacles at Port Arthur, 

The attack on the 33rd was not suc- 
cessful. Despite the most strenuous 
efforts, and a brilliant di.splay of courage, 
the troops failed to surmount the pre- 
cipitous slopes with their deadly fringe 
of spitting rifles and roaring guns. 
Fiercely the line of glorious little Japan- 
ese infantry pressed tlirough the snow, 
only to be checked and here and there 
sadly thinned by the scathing fire of a 
well-posted enemy. From even the Rus- 
sian account It would seem that part of 
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the attacking force got home, or at least 
pres'^ed the Russians ^eIV closely. But 
the gtcmnd so hardly won could not be 


One is so familiar with this position 
of affairs m relation to this wai that it 
is not at all siirpiising to find the Japan- 
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maintained, and at nightfall the Japan- 
ese veere compelled to bivouac in the 
snow' on the very threshold of a strong 
and still practically intact position. 


ese at daybreak renewing the attack 
Avith increased vigour and in superior 
force. During the early morning the 
struggle became most bitter, and at 
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iomc the fighting- reached a pitch 

ol iuteii'it}' piobably not surpassed at 
any period of the operations. The Japan- 
ese now began to encounter the land 
mines, and, to quote the simple but ex- 
pressive language of a Russian news- 
paper correspondent, “ the hollows made 
l)y the explosions were filled with their 
dead.” But, nothing daunted, the gal- 
lant attackers rushed on, striding o\cr 
the heaped-up corpses, until about ten 
o'clock they were close up to the main 
Ru-isian tienclics. A terrific conflict now 
ensued. It was snowing heavily, so 
heatily that the bodies of those who fell 
were scon co\ercd, thus rendering the 
scene in one way less dtcadful. But 
while the dead were being thus gently 
hid under their white palls the living 
clo.scd frantically in savage hand-to-hand 
combat. It had come to the bayonet at 
the fini.sh, and to that weapon wdelded by 
burly Russians and agile Japanese the 
driving snow made little difference. The 
firing had necessarily for the most part 
ceased, but the struggle w-as not without 
a noisy accompaniment. For here, as 
so often at Port Arthur, the hand- 
grenade played a prominent part, punc- 
tuating the clatter of steel -with sharp 
explosions, followed by the groans of 
those painfully wounded by the flying 
fragments of burst metal. 

The end of even this tremendous 
assault might have proved doubtful but 
for the Japanese foresight in carrying 
out a flank attaclc. This la.st, closely 
pressed in conjunction with the desper- 
ate frontal attack, decided the day. 
Towards evening the Russians were 
compelled to evacuate the position, and 
retired northward after setting Chin-ho- 
cheng on fire. Their total casualties 
were estimated at over a thousand, and 
they left a hundred and fifty dead on the 


field. The Japanese captured three 
machine-guns and a quantity of liflcs 
and .ammunition, and they took twenty- 
four prisoner.?. 

There is e\idencc to show that the 
Russian rc.sistancc at Chin-ho-cheng was 
not only dilficult to overcome by reason 
of the slicngth of the position and the 
number ol tioop.s by which it was held. 
The Japanese despatches bear testimony 
to the tenacity w ith which the dcfcndci s 
clung to a stronghold that every .soldier 
must have know'n to be of very serious 
impoitance. Kuropatkin, too, spoke 
warmly of the many acts of bravery^ per- 
formed by detached bodies of troops in 
the course of this operation. ‘‘ For in- 
stance, the company delending Se-lin 
Pass, nine versts south-west of Chin-ho- 
cheng, repulsed several attacks of the 
enemy, who wa.s in much greater 
strength. One attack came to within 
fifteen paces of our position. Two com- 
panies defending the base at Beresneff 
Hill sustained a hard bayonet fight, in 
which tw-o commanders w'ere wounded. 
One of them. Captain Vellovilch, re- 
ceived a bayonet thrust in the hand, and 
w'as forcibly carried away by the remain- 
der of the company. Another company, 
sent to prevent the enveloping of the Iclt 
flank of our position, was .surrounded by 
the enemy on three sides. It kept him 
at a distance by means of a well-sus- 
tained fire. Even after having exhausted 
all the cartridges, and in spile of the 
retreat of the whole of the rest of the de- 
tachment, these tw’o companies did not 
leave their position until after they ha d 
received an order to do so in writing.” 

Before we turn from the capture of 
Chin-ho-cheng to certain other aspects 
of the first phase of the battle of Muk- 
den it is interesting to note that the 
Shin-king region in the western portion 
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of which the J.apancse ■were now operat- 
ing-, is a battle-ground very famous in 
Chinese history. In the seventeenth 
century Noor Hachu, the Manchu chief- 
tain, invaded China from Shin-king, 
then the Manchu capital, at the head of 
a vast body of Manchu cavalry, and 
.several very important battles took place 
in the neighbourhood. These led to an 
attack on Mukden, which was captured 
from the Chinese in 1621, and, later, 
Noor-Hachu set his son on the throne of 
the Cele.stial Empire as the first ruler of 
the existing Manchu dynast}’. 

It is now neces.sary to leave the opera- 
tions in the eastern sector — to adopt 
the dl.stribution ol areas outlined in the 
preceding chapter — in order to see 
whether any sympathetic movement i.s 
taking place amongst any of the four 
Japanese armies marshalled to the west. 
It -will save trouble if wo stiy at once that 
in what we have noted as the first phase 
of the battle — that is from February 
19th to February afith inclusive — ^the 
armies of F>’ogi, Oku, and Xozu may he 
regarded as to all intent.s and purposes 
still behind the scenes, though, we may 
be sure, none the less eagerly awaiting 
their cues to ” come on.” But this was 
not the case with the army of Kuroki, 
occupying the east central sector, which 
on February 24th commenced to take an 
important part in the proceedings. To 
this army was assigned a double rile. 
In the first place it had to break do-wn 
a group of formidable works forming the 
eastern flank of the Russian defences in 
the Sha-ho valley. These -works guarded 
the approach to a road leading north- 
ward.s from Pen-si-hu on the Tai-lse 
river to Fu-shun on the Hun-ho, through 
the Wang-fu and Kau-tu Passes. 
Months of labour had been expended on 
these works, and merely the cracking of 


.such a hard nut was, one would have 
thought, a task of sufficient difficulty for 
an armj of three divisions only. But it 
is characteristic of Japanese strategy in 
any great combined movement that each 
army should be given not only an im- 
mediate but also a secondary objecli\c. 
Accordingly, to Kiuoki was also as- 
signed the duty of extending his right 
in a north-easterly direction with a view 
to beating back the Russians posted to 
the south-east of the Ta Pa.ss, and sub- 
sequently effecting a junction with 
Kawamura’.s left. 

Of the earlier operations against the 
eastern flank of the Slia-ho defences 
there arc no precise details available, 
but a reference occur.s in one of the 
accounts of the battle of Mukden to a 
particular attack the dale of which is 
not given, .but 'which may well., have 
taken place at the end of the finst phase. 
It was a night attack, and, like the two 
a.ssaults on Chin-ho-cheng, was delivered 
in a blinding snowstorm. It was known 
that the fighting would be of a desperate 
character, and before moving out to the 
attack the Japanese .soldiers bade each 
other farewell, as is the custom in the 
Mikado’s army where an enterprise in- 
cludes but the two alternatives signified 
by the badge of one of our own most 
famous regiments, namely, deatli or 
glorious .succe.ss. 

The falling flakes proved a not un- 
mixed evil, for, as the line of the at- 
tackers crept stealthily forward, the 
snow was seen to be outlining with com- 
parative distinctness the positions of a 
number of those troublesome obstacles 
to which the French have given the ex- 
pressive name of irons de hup, and 
which are simply small pits dug in the 
shape of an inverted pyramid, each pit 
being provided with a sharply pointed 
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stake fixed in the bottom. These traps 
are yeneralh only about two feet or two 
leet -six inches deep — if they were deeper 
they mif^hl ser\e the enemy's skh- 
mishers as ready-made rifle-pits — but in 
the storm and stress of an attack they 
may catch numbers of the unwary and 
inflict some very nasty injuries. In this 
case the friendly' snow indicated the 
whereabouts of the Russian stake-pits 
so clearly that not a single casually re- 
sulted from them. 

Another lesson in connection with the 
negotiation of “ obstacles ” was afforded 
by this particular attack. The Russian 
position w'as not only protected by irons 
de loiip, but also fringed with wire en- 
lanslements apparently of the low-lying 
variety. Hitherto the usual plan of deal- 
ing with wire entanglements bad been 
that which we followed in South Africa 
of providing the men, or at any rate a 
certain proportion of them, with .strong 
W'ire nippers. But the Japanese bad 
found this method hardly rapid enough 
for their purposes, and here, accord- 
ingly, we see them using long balks of 
timber as levers wherewith to prise a 
whole breadth of wire entanglement out 
of the way. 

The precise result of this attack is not 
stated, but it is mentioned on the author- 
ity of the Times Correspondent at Tokio, 
that it “prefaced an incident shocking, 
but unhappily not novel where Russian 
troops are concerned; the enemy concen- 
trated their fire on a field hospital over 
which the Red Cross flag was waving 
conspicuously and, maintaining the can- 
nonade for some hours, killed a number 
of the wounded.” 

Here we may for the present leave 
Kuroki with the passing remark that on 
February 26th his right had commenced 
‘Its extension to the north-east with a 


view to the subsequent junction with 
kawarnura’s left. 

Reverting’ to Kawamura, we find 
already some indication of a marked tac- 
tical difference between the battle ol 
Mukden and most of the preceding 
operations. Hitherto it had somewhiit 
frequently occurred that the Japanese, 
alter making an important capture, had 
been either too exhausted or too cautious 
to press the pursuit with anything like 
the vigour and thoroughness which had 
characterised the attack. Especially w'as 
this the case during Oku’s advance up 
the Liao-tung Peninsula, and even in 
much more recent conflicts there had 
been observable a reluctance to take ad- 
vantage of what Western critics re- 
garded as the logical consequences of tin 
importiint success. It may be that this 
was due to the almost passionate regard 
of the Japanese for precise co-ordina- 
tion, and to the fear lest, if individunl 
generals were encouraged to push their 
successes home, the general scheme of 
strategy might be endangered by the 
premature arrival of a force at a point 
on the warlike chess-board several 
squares ahead of that which it had been 
originally limed to reach on a certain 
day. Be this as it may, the battle of 
Chin-ho-cheng saw a not.able departure 
from this rather feeble tradition. Realis- 
ing that envelopment of an enemy so 
nearly equal in strength to him.self would 
be out of the question if that enemy were 
simply pushed out of one position to 
occupy another, w'ilh hardly diminished 
forces and with leisure to recover order 
and discipline, Oyama had giv'en orders 
that in all the ensuing operations pur- 
suits were to be carried out with the 
utmost vigour. At all hazards the enemy 
was to be crippled as much as possible, 
and the energy displayed in this dircc- 
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tion on the Japanese right was doubtless 
further intended to foster the idea that 
the real turning movement against Muk- 
den was being made from this quarter. 


instant reward from their determined 
policy. Had they refrained from pursuit 
the Russians would assuredly have re- 
formed in the Ta Pass and stubbornly 
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a harrior between Kawamura’s left 
column and Ma-chim-tun, with the result 
that the whole movement on which the 
Japanese battle-plan was based would 
have been delayed, possibly beyond hope 
of recovery- As thinjjs were, fortune 
favoured the brave. Despite their pre- 
vious exhibition of tenacity, the Rus- 
sians, once expelled from Chin-ho-chenff, 
were kept on the trot, and were driven 
unceremoniously through the Ta Pass to 
a place some seven miles beyond it called 
San-Iu-nyu. Here the Russians stood, 
and, as will be seen later, the resistance 
offered from this point onward was 
serious enouyh to make the Japanese 
thankful to have gained possession of 
the Ta Pass with so little trouble. 

As far as the Japanese were concerned, 
the first phase of the battle of hlukden 
was now over, and wc ma}' pause awhile 
to note the results secured. The first 
thoug-ht that will strike the student is 
the extremely opportune nature of the 
Japanese advance, and the singular fore- 
thought displayed in arranging the pre- 
liminaries for the execution of a project 
at once so vast and so complex. For we 
have to go back, as has been explained, 
several weeks to account for the des- 
patch of the army of the Yalu from 
Japan in time to permit of its arrival 
before Chin-ho-cheng in time to take 
part in this enormous operation. In 
point of fact Tokio can hardly have re- 
covered from the burst of rejoicing con- 
sequent on the fall of Port Arthur when 
the troops composing Kawamura’s com- 
mand wei-e silently shipped on trans- 
ports, and carried across to Korea, mak- 
ing some point on the northern bank of 
the Ya-lu the starting point of their ad- 
venturous and toilsome march. There is 
something curiously impressive in the 
strategy wdiich so sw'iftly began to ar- 


range a sequel to the capture of the 
great .southern stronghold ol the enemy, 
not only by bringing the troops released 
from Port Arthur into the field, but also 
by despatching an entirely fresh army to 
the Manchurian held of operations. 

There is instruction, too, to be gained 
from the .skill and jiiclgnient wdiich Japan 
showed in selecting a method of extra 
reinforcement bristling with dillicultich 
and hardships, but really preferable be- 
cause it permitted the dc.sireci object to 
be gained with completeness and secrecy. 
In the history of war there is hardl}' any 
instance of more dramatic appositencss 
than the appearance almost out of the 
clouds of the army of the Ya-lu at the 
commencement of the battle of Mukden. 
But what should compel our admiration 
i.s, of course, not so much the sudden 
entrance upon the scene, of at least 
70,000 or 80,000 men of the existence of 
which outside Japan few beside.s the 
Japane.se were at all precisely aware, as 
the patient scheming which foresaw 
w'hen these troops would be most badly 
wanted, and arranged for their arriv.al, 
after weeks of laboured travelling, in 
the very nick of time. 

Of the valour shown by these raw 
soldiers in the capture of positions of 
great natural strength, defended by a 
brave and seasoned enemy, suflicient has, 
perhaps, been said already. But a word 
may bo added as to the confidence of the 
Japanese military authorities in talcing 
for granted such a brilliant performance. 
Even allowing for the presence of the 
iith Division from Port Arthur, it was 
a bold inference to draw from previous 
successes, and from Japanese military 
virtue, to make certain that the wall of 
the Ta-ling Range would be so readily 
breached. Especially W'as this the case 
when it was part of the Japanese plan to 
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attract as many of Kuropatkin’s reserves 
as possible to this quarter, thus render- 
ing the defence more surely difliciilt to 
overcome. 

Of the military results of the first 
phase there is not much to be said be- 
yond what has already been said in this 
and in I he preeedintf chapter. Tactically 
the operation had not yet developed, for 
the main movement, that of Nogi'i’s army 
on the extreme lelL, had nol even com- 
menced. Hut, for all that, we shall soon 
perceive from the Russian line of action 
that to a large extent the very end of 
this momentous struggle was, as far 
back as February atith, being fore- 
shadowed. The success of the Japanese 
plan, as we have shown, depended 
mainly on the queslion whether Kuropat- 
kin would or would not allow himseli to 
be hoaxed. If the first phase had proved 
nothing cl.se, it had demon.strated the 
gullibility of the Ru.s.sian Comraandor-in- 
Chief beyond the .shadow of a doubt, and 
henceforth, although there was plenty of 
hard work and much strenuous fighting 
still in store, it was all comparatively 
plain sailing for the Japanese. 

For the mass of Kuropalkin’s re- 
serves, instead of remaining where they 
could help materially to render a Japan- 
ese advance over a treeless plain a veiy 
deadly performance, had now been hur- 
ried off to ihe extreme Russian left in 
order to ns.si.st an already considerable 
force to repel, not a turning movement 
on a colossal scale, but a mere diversion 
carried out by three or four divisions. 
One can understand with what pride 
Kuropalkin employed his little auxiliary 
line along the Ftun to Fu-shun for this 
purpose, and how confidently he ^ reck- 
oned to oppose an impenetrable front on 
this flank to the Japanese advance. 

Alas, poor Kuropatkln 1 The error he 


committed here was tragically decisive 
in more ways than one. But the final 
plea may be entered on his behalf that in 
all probability he failed ex.nctly where 
nine out of ten others W'ould have failed 
in similar circumstances. He was be- 
guiled, tricked, fooled utterly, it is true, 
but the process was carried out with 
such an amazing combination of audac- 
ity, cunning-, and patience, that it is not 
easy to say how many of those modern 
generals whom we regard with reverence 
would not have been similarly misled. 
It is easy, of cour.se, to talk of a de- 
fective intelligence department, and to 
suggest that a few smart cavalry recon- 
naissances might have produced suf- 
ficient information to give Kuropatkln 
an idea of what the enemy intended. 
But intelligence of a sort w'as coming in 
freely — ^thc Japanese took care that it 
.should — and it was by no means easy 
for Kuropalkin to say that reports, 
■w'hich all pointed lucidly and coherently 
to the same conclusion, were but the 
natural outcome of the enemy’s almost 
superhuman artfulness. As for cavalry 
reconnaissances, one cannot readilj' per- 
ceive in what direction these could have 
been carried out with any hope of prac- 
tical results. Mishtchenko’.s great raid, 
even at the expen.se of a violation of 
Chinese neutrality, had not accomplished 
enough to warrant a repetition of that 
performance. On the actual Japanese 
left the enemy’s cavalry screen -was so 
dense that it could hardly be penetrated 
by a fly, and to the east and south-east 
the mountains and the w'cather rendered 
any accurate observation of Kawamura’s 
approach practically impossible. 

If, then, at the end of the first phase 
of the battle of Mukden -we see Kuro- 
patkin outmana’uvrcd, if not already 
half beaten, it is more gracious to dw-ell 
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on the ditficultie'5 of his position than to 
Ihnc; at him sci.ips of that populai loim 
nt military wisdom which sprouts so 
lieel} after the e\c‘nt. Xor must we, 
btcausc we are so wise, and hate p.Ttly 
anticipated the lUmUtiihii/, lose oui 
interest in the i;icat Alukdcn drama at 
this eaih stUs^e. Vs jet onlj two Japan- 
ese atmies <'ut of fite h.i\e been on the 
stage, and one ot these has not had 


much to Theie is plenty ol excit- 

ing woik in prospect, and many feniful 
risks hate to be run, much laboiious 
hammciing has to be got thiough, bc- 
foie the ttell-ordcied hosts of Japan can 
hope to enter Mukden in tiiumph not 
less complete than that enjoyed by Noor- 
Hachu's hoide of Manchu horsemen 
alter their great invasion neaily thiec 
long centuries ago. 



iViote T. RutUtman Johnston, Tahto 

JAPANESE ^RANSPOEX CROSSING THE HUN-HO, 
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THE BATTLE OF MUKHKN {coXTiyUED) — SECOXl) PHASE — KAWAMtTRA CHECKED — PASSES 
CAPTUKEI) BY KITROKI — ^XOZU’S GREAT CAXXOXADE — OKU CROSSES THE HUX — ^XOGl’s 
TURNING MOVEMENT COMMENCES. 


T hat which i.s retfarded for the 
purposes of this History as the 
second phase of the Battle of Muk- 
den included but three day.s, namely, 
February 27th and 28th, and March 
1st. But in some respects this is 
tlie most intcrestinji;- period in the 
uhnle operation, since not only was 
it marked by some very' vigorous fight- 
ing, but it also witnes.sed at any rate 
the earlier developments of the Japanese 
plan of action all along the line. To 
demonstrate this last fact the more 
clearly, the writer will ask the reader to 
.start by once more placing himself in 
the eastern sector of operations ; he can 
thus continue to follow' the movements 
of each of the five armies in succe.ssion, 
beginning with the resumption of Kawa- 
miira’s progre.ss, and ending with the 
singularly dramatic turn given to the 
proceedings by the di/aur of Xogi's three 
divisions on the extreme Japanese left. 

We left Kawamura’s left column at 
the end of the first phase pursuing the 
Russians after the capture of Chin-ho- 
cheng along the road leading to Ma- 
chun-tun. .Simultaneously the right 
column was now driving the enemy 
before it on the road to Tita. On both 
roads the Russians offered strenuous re- 
sistance, and fighting continued through- 
out the 26th and 27th. On the 28th the 
two columns reached Ma-chun-tun and 
Tita respectively, and found their way 
barred at each of these places bv strong 
76 


defensive works with garrisons much 
more numeroii.s than that of Chin-ho- 
cheng. For Kuropatkin's line along the 
Hun-ho had been kept busy, and now 
quite a large part of the general reserve 
— ^the lalier consisted, we are told, of the 
whole of the i6th Army Corps — had been 
brought from Mukden to Fu-shun and 
had marched thence to Ma-chun-tun and 
Tita. Kawamura lost no lime in attack- 
ing the two positions in front of him, 
but to no immedi.nte purpo.se. Indeed, 
he wa.? destined to spend a full week be- 
fore Ma-chun-tun and Tita, and had to 
be strongly reinforced by Kuroki before 
he succeeded in producing an eventual 
impression. As far as the second phase 
was concerned, this delay did not matter 
much, for it was still necessary to keep 
up the illusion that Kawamura was 
carrj'ing out the big movement of the 
operation. But from the first the work 
done by the army of the Yalu, w'ith the 
associated i ith Division from the former 
army of Port Arthur, could not but have 
been extremely costly in the matter of 
casualties, and, as time went on, the 
continued resistance of Ma-chun-tun and 
Tita became serious owing to the in- 
creasing mildness of the weather atvd the 
gradual breaking up* of the ice on the 
Hun-ho. 

Throughout the second phase Kuroki 
was busily engaged in his double duty of 
.smashing the Sha-ho defences and ex- 
tending his right to the north-east in 
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nrdiir to ffci into touch ^\ith Kawamura. 
The latter taftk was now becoming: of 
[fravc importance, as it involved pushinjj 
back a strong’ Russian force '\thich was 
originally occupying a sort of recess in 
the Japanese right between what have 
been denominated the eastern and cast 
central sectors. It was ob\ious that, 
unless this force was dealt with, it would, 
as Kawamura ad^•a^ced towards hu- 
shun, He dangerousl3’ along the latter’s 
left flank. The Riis.sians in the recess 
were, as usual, strongly entrenched. 
The whole of Kiiroki’.'i army was thus 
operating at first against defensive 
works, and the .steadfast mtmncr in 
which these obstructions were attacked 
and overcome fully sustained the brilliant 
reputation achieved by Kuroki’s splendid 
troops at the Valu and Liao-yang. 

The first serious impres.sion made by 
Kiiroki upon the oppo.sing W’all of Rus~ 
sian defences was made on February 
27th by the capture of the Wang-fu 
Pass, Kuroki had had assigned to him 
a strong artillery reinforcement in addi- 
tion to his own divisional guns and the 
artillery of an independent brigade. The 
new arrivals consisted of the mountain 
guns of another division, four 15-cenli- 
milre howitzers, four 12-ccntimfetre can- 
non, and eighteen g-cenlimitre howit- 
zers. Under the direction of Colonel 
Matsumoto the whole of the guns now 
at Kuroki’s di.sposal bombarded the 
enemy’s positions to the immediate front 
throughout the 26th and 27th, with the 
object of distracting attention as much 
as possible from the Wang-fu-ling. 
Meanwhile Kuroki’s centre division had 
worked forward in the teeth of a heavy 
rifle and machine-gun fire, and on the 
morning of the 27th it reached the 
Wang-fu Pass -w'ith a loss of nearly one- 
third of its strength. 


On March i.st the Kau-tu Pass was 
similarly captured. There are no ^’ery 
authentic detail'^ available of the fight- 
ing in these two passes, but there is 
ample evidence to show that the str\igglc 
in each case was of the severest po.ssible 
character, and that the carnage was 
terrible on both sides. According: to one 
account the casualties in the Kau-tu Pass 
— in some de.spatchcs called the Gaotii-ling 
— ^were especially dreadful. “ Once a dc- 
lachnient of Japanese saw an opening be- 
tween two Russian forces. They dashed 
forward to occupy the pass and ran into 
the full blaze of a bidden park of .seventy 
guns. At the mouth of the Kau-lu-ling 
the Japanese left the corp.ses of thirty 
officers and 2,000 men. In one fight the 
Japanese were driven back and caught in 
their own wire entanglements, like rats 
in a trap, where they were killed by the 
charging Russians.” 

At the clo.so of the second pha.se 
Kuroki’s centre had made considerable 
progress. His left division had been not 
quite so actively employed, as will pre- 
sently be seen, in co-operation with Nozu. 
His right division had found the task 
of working into touch with Kawa- 
mura’s left one of considerable difficulty 
owing to the nature of the ground and 
the enemy’s strength, and was now tem- 
porarily checked. It was in vain, writes 
a correspondent with Kuroki’s army, 
that the enemy’s position w'as recon- 
noitred for dead spaces on the steep 
slopes. " Kuroki was ready to go on 
with the attack, but Oyama did not yet 
consider the sacrifices that this would 
entail would be warranted.” 

Before leaving the closely associated 
operations in the eastern and east central 
sectors, it is well to emphasise a fact 
to which the Tmes correspondent just 
quoted draws attention, namely, that 
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both the army of the Valu and Kuroki’s 
army had found the Russian left to be 
stronger than had been anticipated. 
Moreover, Kuropatkin had screened his 
position with such care that the Japanese 
had to feel their way as they went, re- 
connaissance being out of the question, 
and maps by no means plentiful. It is 
stated as a fact that the only detailed 
topographical maps which the Japanese 
possessed of the region round Mukden 
were those captured from the Russians, 
and this statement is borne out by the 
circumstance that maps were specially 
reported to be among the spoils captured 
by Kawamura's left column at Chin-lio- 
cheng. 

We have now to turn our attention to 
the central sector, where Nozu with his 
own two divisions, assisted, as necessity 
arose, by Kuroki's left dit'ision, and two 
divisions from Oku’s army, faced the 
strongest section of the Russian winter 
work.s. On Nozu’s command devolved 
the business of containing the enemy’s 
centre so closely that the Russians would 
be compelled to retain there a very con- 
siderable force for fear lest at any mo- 
ment they might be overwhelmed by a 
sudden charge. Looking some distance 
ahead, it is clear that Oyama reckoned 
on holding the Russians assembled here 
until the cusps of the crescent mentioned 
at the conclusion of Chapter LXXXVIII. 
could close in, when the enemy’s 
huddled centre would have to surrender 
or be cut in pieces. 

The containing process consisted at 
first of keeping the Japanese Infantry 
thrown well forward while over their 
heads the artillery, stiffened by the big 
siege guns brought up from Port Arthur> 
sent tons of steel crashing into the 
enemy’s lines. The position of the in- 
fantry in these circumstances, despite 


the “comforting thunders ’’ of the guns 
behind them, was rather exhausting. 
They “ must patiently lie on the cold 
ground under fire day by day. In moist 
instances they might not even rise to a 
silling po.sture to warm them.sclves by 
flapping their arms without being made 
the target for a dozen rifles. ... In 
some places where they had advanced 
from their own works Xozu’s soldiers 
were within a few yards of the enemy ; 
or, again, they were able to use the other 
side of his trench for protection.’’ 

During the whole of the first phase 
the army of Nozu had displayed no 
special activity. Then suddenly, on the 
morning of the ayth — ^we quote the Tokio 
correspondent of the 2'//wt’r, who gives 
tlie only complete and coherent account 
of the work done in the central sector 
during this .stage — Nogi’s army, together 
with Kuroki’s left division, “ opened a 
furious cannonade all along their front. 
A powerful park of artillery, including 
many guns of po.sition, had been quietly 
assembled, and, whereas all through the 
winter months ineffectual but frequent 
gun practice on the Russian side had been 
answered by Japanese silence, there now 
burst from the Japanese trenches a furi- 
ous hail of projectiles. The Russians, 
supposing this to be the prelude of a 
general attack, rapidly massed 300 guns 
to reply, and throughout the afternoon of 
the 27th a tremendous artillery duel 
raged. It continued during the two fol- 
lowing days. The Japanese did not 
suffer severely, but they had the sati.s- 
faction of putting many of the enemy’s 
guns out of action, and of witnessing the 
piecemeal destruction of his fortifications. 

“ On the third day (March i) the Rus- 
sians reinforced their park with fifteen 
batteries of field-pieces and four batteries 
of heavy guns, but the weight of fire was 
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still on the Japanese side. During the way an hour before midnight, and forced 
first night after the opening of the fire the their way into the trenches of a Japanese 
Russians made a gallant, but strangely outpost, where a fierce hand-to-hand en- 
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inadequate, attempt against the; left airoy / 'qdunter took placei. ;TM .meh-of fhe;o.ilit- • 
in the central .sector. , After a concen- , post, held their ground: with dogged' ten- 
t'rated artillery, fire,’ eight , companies of amty, and, being' reinforced, 'drove ' out 
infantry moVed .'dowh each side. of the rail- , .their’ assailants after:a three-hours* com-*, 
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bat. The Rubsians left sixty dead. 
Their casualties mu-st therefore have 
amounted to some 25 per cent, of their 
total strenS'th. They claimed a victory, 
liut on what j^rounds the claim could be 
based it i.s difficult to discover. This in- 
cident, though exceptionally resolute in 
character, accorded with the general 
course of events during the preceding 
months. Futile cannonading and petty 
frivolous attacks had been t3’pical of the 
Russian game of war. It seemed as 
though activitj-, however ineflcctual, was 
a necessity to the soldier.s of the Tsar. ” 

AVith Kawamura’s two columns hung 
up before Ma-chun-lun and Tita; with 
Kuroki’s centre still fighting in the passes 
and his right temporarily checked; and 
with Nozu chiefly engaged in plaj'ing at 
long bowls, we h.ave not hitherto seen 
much forward movement during the 
second pha.se of the Battle of Mukden. 
But of this we shall now find plenty in 
the west central and western sectors, 
where Oku and Nogi were about to take 
a hand in the proceedings. 

As to Oku’s strength there is some un- 
certainty. According to the Times corre- 
spondent at Tokio he had four divisions, 
of which, as we know, two were told off 
to co-operate with Nozu. But the T iiiies 
correspondent with the First Japane.se 
Army, writing from Mukden in April, says 
that Oku’s own subsequent work was 
performed wdth one division and all the 
reserves at Oyama’s command. The ex- 
planation of the apparent discrepancy 
may be that the reserves w'cre organi.sed 
for this purpose as a separate divi.sion, a 
proceeding which might be possible in an 
army organised on such a perfectly elastic 
s3-stem as that of Japan. It may be men- 
tioned in passing that the quality of these 
reserves is described as superb. They 
had mostly been in civil life for periods 


varying from six to twelve 3’^cars, but any 
small dcficicnc}’ in training was ampl3' 
compensated by their sagacity and true 
patriotic devotion. 

The Russians, as already noted in 
Chapter LXXXVIII., had rcoccupicd 
some of the positions from which they 
had been driven after the Battle of Hci- 
kou-tai, and during the first phase of the 
Mukden operation llie3’' kept a clo.se 
watch on Oku’s mevements, and sub- 
jected him to a good deal of artilleiy fire 
and some small night attacks. On 
February 27th, apparently thinking that 
Oku meant mischief, the enemy brought 
seven field batteries and thirteen heavy 
guns to bear on his centre, which lay 
about San-de-pu. On the aStli Oku, 
paying no heed to these attentions, ad- 
vanced between the Sha-ho and the Hun, 
crossing the latter with a portion of his 
force and driving the Russians before him 
beyond Chang-tan. 

An interesting detail connected with 
this advance may be mentioned as ilhi.s- 
trating Japanese ingenuity. Owing to 
the hardness of the .still ice-bound soil, it 
would have been impossible for infantry 
after a successful rush to throw up hasty 
entrenchments in order to render their 
new foothold secure. Accordingly the 
Japanese soldiers were allowed to provide 
themselves with empty sandbag.s, and 
were encouraged to fill these by scraping 
up the thin surface of the millet fields 
which the sun had lhaw'ed. There were 
some interesting variations from this 
practice. Some of the men carried blocks 
of wood, and one took into action a 
Glad.stone bag ! This last protection, 
however, proved sadly ineffectual, for the 
poor fellow was afterwards found dead 
beside his portable parapet. 

It must not be supposed that Oku’s 
advance was not vigorously opposed. 
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On the contrary, he found that he had 
only CKchanj^ed the bombardment to 
which his former centre had been sub- 
jected for an even more g'alling- tire from 
twenty-eig-ht batteries, four of them con- 
sisting of guns of position, which had 
been posted by the Russians on the east 
bank of the Hun south of Chang-tan. 
For a time the advance had to be sus- 
pended, and it was only by a great effort 
that the force shook off a sharp counter- 
attack which the Russians delivered 
against them while they remained 
checked by the storm of shells. “ These 
were Oku’s men, however, men who had 
never been beaten, and who were prov- 
erbial for their practical faith in the 
samurai's axiom that a tired assailant 
should always console himself with the 
conviction that the assailed is equally 
weary.” 

The operations in the western sector 
now claim attention, and these, as has 
been explained, are of peculiar interc.«it 
as constituting the really critical move- 
ment of the whole series. Until the end 
of the first phase Xogi’s three divisions 
had been comfortably tucked away on 
the Japanese left, screened partly by 
cavalry and partly by Oku’s army. But 
at the beginning of the second phase, 
that is on February 27th, the three divi- 
sions struck camp and moved away in a 
westerly direction until, after a thirty- 
mile march, they lay between the Hun 
and the Liao, to the south-west of the 
position occupied by Oku’s left before 
he, too, commenced moving. 

It is not difficult to imagine the en- 
thusiasm with which Nogi’s army set 
out upon this fresh enterprise. The 
Japanese are taught to conceal their 
emotions in regard to many grave 
matters upon which Western peoples 
” let themselves go ” very freely, but 


they are sentimental to the core, and the 
despatch of the assailants of Port Arthur 
to carry out the great decisive move- 
ment of the Battle of Mukden was a 
proceeding which must have appe.aled 
strongly to the sentiment of every Japan- 
ese soldier, and especially, of cour-t-e, tf> 
that of the fortunate troops themselves. 
After such a peculiarly exhausting ex- 
perience as that which they had just 
undergone, almost any sort of field- 
fighting would have been acceptable. 
But to be given the post of honour, to 
he .specially told off to execute one of the 
most dramatic turning movements in the 
whole history of war — thi.s must have 
been joy indeed to the survivors of 
those who had .stormed 203 Mfetre Hill, 
;ind had left thousands of their dead and 
wounded in the ditches and on the para- 
pets of the great southern stronghold. 
One can picture the grizzled Nogi too, 
nursing sad memories of his two gallant 
sons lost before Port Arthur, but still 
proud and happy to have this fresh proof 
of Imperial confidence, Uiis superb testi- 
mony to his unimpaired vigour and per- 
sistence. 

By no means free from serious risks 
was the enterprise upon which the former 
army of Port Arthur was now engaged. 
For the moment it was still secure from 
chance of attack, unless the Russians 
about Chang-tan should find it possible 
to hurl back Oku in confusion — an im- 
probable contingency. For the next day 
or two Oku’s advance should continue 
to screen Nogi’s movements, more 
especially if the latter were conducted 
with secrecy and speed. But very 
shortly a stage would be reached when 
a sudden Russian attack in force might 
find the three divisions, if not un- 
prepared, at least awkwardly placed in 
an open country in whidi their guns and 
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their impedimenta, however carefully re- 
duced, would be at u disadvantage. It 
could not yet be known that Naganuma’s 
raid had been .so radiantly successful, 
and that Mi.shlchenko’s cavalry had been 
sent up north to guard the railway from 
purely imaginary peril. The po.s.sibility 
that flank and rear of the Japanese ad- 
vance would be harried by a cloud of 
Co.ssacks led by one of the few really 
da.shing leaders in the Rus.sian Army, was 
one not to be lightly regarded, and, 
accordingly, Xogi’s army from the first 
took no unncccssarj- risks. 

From their hiding place — for it was 
literally that — to the west of Liao-yang 
the three divisions marched, still 
screened by cavalry, in echelon of 
columns from the inner flank. To the 
military student this, of course, is self- 
explanatory, but the lay reader may re- 
quire to be told that “echelon” is a 
term derived from the French -word 
ichelle, a ladder, and signifies a forma- 
tion of which the successive divisions 
are placed parallel to one another, but no 
two are on the same alignment, each 
division h.aving its front clear of that in 
advance, so that by marching directly 
forward it can form line upon it. If one 
draws the outline of a few steps of a 
stairway, and then rubs out the perpen- 
diculars joining the “ treads,” a simple 
diagram of an echelon is produced. By 
“ echelon from an inner flank ” is meant 
one in which the top tread of the stairway 
is on the far side from the enemy. In 
the case of Nogi’s advance it meant that 
his left wing was considerably in ad- 
vance. The advantage of an echelon 
formation in such a case ought now to 
be obvious. If the Russians were to 
attack at any point it would be far easier 
for the divisions not directly assailed to 
wheel round and come into effective 


action than if the whole force were 
marching in one long line — which is 
.=i*ldom pos.sible — or in one long column. 

Nogi’.s men on February aSth added 
.•mother twenty-five nriles to the thirty 
compiled on the previou.s day, iind on 
March jst the cavalry van reached Sin- 
min-ting (or Hsin-min-tun), thirty-three 
miles west of Mukden, to which frequent 
previous allusion has been made in con- 
nection with the contraband importation 
of supplies for Mukden by means of the 
Chinese railway. 

It is a .splendid compliment to the 
swiftness and secrecy with which Xogi’s 
army had been set in motion that the 
Japanese cavalry who appeared at Sin- 
min-ting on the afternoon of March isl 
should have been regarded merely as 
raiders in search of contraband, and it i.s 
an interesting fact that the delusion, 
even at this stage, should have been 
carefully encouraged. The detachment 
which entered the place consisted of 400 
troopers and one gun, and, instead of 
merely acting as the advanced guard of 
a large force, they behaved just as they 
might have done if engaged on a dis- 
connected raid. The Japanese quickly 
cleared the streets of the Chinese, but 
did not molest the numerous Greek and 
German traders, although it was evident 
that some of the latter were interested in 
the laden carts which were waiting to 
make the night trip to Alukden. 

The business of the mock raid being 
concluded, the Japanese withdrew some 
little distance from the town, the inhabi- 
tants of which remained blissfully un- 
aware that there was now within a few 
miles a complete army of three divisions 
swinging along in splendid fettle, and 
eager to make Sin-min-ting the turning- 
point for a direct advance against the 
western defences of Mukdea itself. 
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battle of Mt’KBEN {CO.\TI.\ U£J }) — THIRD PHASE — KAWAMURA STILL CHECKED — KUROKl 
AND ^OZI7 HALTED — RUSSIANS SHOW SIGNS OF WEAKENING — OKU'S HARD STRUGGLE 
— JAPANESE officer’s REMARKABLE LETTER — NOGI PREPARES TO CLOSE. 


T he third phase of the battle of Muk- 
den may be said to have com- 
menced on iMaich and, and to have ended 
at nightfall on March 7th. It was essen- 
tially a transitional stage, marked by no 
violent developments, and terminating, 
in the case of three out of the five Japan- 
ese armie.s engaged, in deliberate halts 
preceding the accomplishment of the pre- 
arranged plan in the remaining two sec- 
tors. But it was none the less a period 
in which distinct progress was achieved, 
and the latter portion of it saw the “ be- 
ginning of the end ” defined with remaik- 
nble distinctness. 

In the case of Kawamura’s army alone 
no advance on the position reached on 
February 28 th is to be recorded. 
Throughout the whole of this phase the 
army of the Yalu, with its associated divi- 
.sion from Nogi’s force, continued attack- 
ing Ma-chun-tun and Tita, but without 
making any serious impression on either. 
There are repeated allusions in the Japan- 
ese despatches to the stubborn z-esistance 
offered by the enemy * ‘ behind multiple 
lines of fortification " in the Shin-king 
district, and on March 6th it is stated 
that the Russians made several counter- 
attacks from Tita, which were, however, 
repulsed. On the same afternoon and 
evening the Japanese occupied the high- 
lands tw’o miles south and six miles south- 
east of Ma-chun-tun, but the enemy were 
still full of fight, and their main positions 


werd still to all intents and purpo.ses in- 
tact, notwithstanding the desperate at- 
tempts of Kawamura’s gallant fellows to 
break dow’n these formidable barriers to 
their advance along the ]‘'u-shun I'oad. 
Happily the men were of the finest type 
of Japanese soldiers, well-trained and 
seasoned, and they are said to have borne 
without flinching the terrible hardships 
inseparable from these repeated attacks 
in the face of frequent snowstorms 
again.st a succession of .strong hold.s. 

Kuroki’.s army in the cast cential sector 
found plenty to do after the capture of the 
Wang-fu and Kau-tu passes, since the 
highlands to the w'est, more particularly 
those round Wai-tau-shan, about a dozen 
mile.s to the south-west of Wang-fu-ling, 
still harboured a large force of Russians 
bent on checking any forward movement. 
Most of Kuroki’s work during the third 
phase was done in this quarter, and li-y- 
ing work it was. But on March ^Ih he 
had progressed sufficiently to be able to 
detach a strong column for the purpose of 
getting into touch w'ith Kawamui-a and 
assisting the latter’s left column in the 
attack on Ma-chun-tun. 

On March sth, 6th, and 7th, Kuroki 
was chiefly engaged in watching his front 
intently in order to delect the first sign of 
any weakening. He wa.s aware, of 
course, of what was being done by Nogi, 
and knew that in all probability the ac- 
complishment of the turning movement 
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would result in a break up of the opposi- 
tion to his own immediate front. On the 
7lh the eagerly looked-for development 
occurred. Kiiroki was aclu.ally writing" 
out an order to one of hi.s generals to at- 
tack when new.s was brought to them that 
.some of the Russian trenches had been 
evacuated, and that elsewhere there were 
indications of a withdrawal. The leader 
of the First Army of Japan calmly altered 
the word “ attack ” in his order to “ pur- 
sue,” and himself prepared to send the 
whole of the force under his command in 
a glorious advance first to the banks of 
the Hun, and afterwards to a level with 
Mukden and far beyond. 

Meanwhile Mozu in the central sector 
had followed up his tremendous cannon- 
ade of February 27th and 28th and 
March ist with a series of attacks on a 
number of outwork.s in which the Rus- 
sians had established themselves a little 
to the south of the Sha-ho in the region 
of the enclave in which Putiloff Hill was 
situated. The enemy were not finally 
pushed out of these until Atarch 6th, and 
then Nozu rested for a few hour.s, await- 
ing, like Kuroki, the turn of affairs on 
the extreme right and left. On March 
7th he received from Kuroki a message 
asking him if there were any signs of 
weakening on the centre army’s front. 
Nozu investigated, with the result that 
his soldiers were soon in the trenches 
which they had faced all winter. Limbs 
numb with cold might at last stretch 
themselves; minds numb with long wait- 
ing under the torture of steady fire at last 
had the relief of action. For Nozu, as 
for Kuroki, March 7th saw the word 
“attack” deleted and “pursuit” 
written in its stead. 

Of the operations of Oku after cros.sing 
the Hun the Times correspondent gives 
a splendid description, nearly the w'hole 


of which must be borrowed verbatim, since 
any attempt to paraphrase it would de- 
prive it of much of il.s vigour and pic- 
turesqueness. The writer quoted com- 
mences by describing the dead levels 
of the interval between the Hun and the 
Liao, on which Oku was now operating : — 

“ The even, drab, drear, earth- 
coloured vi.sta of the plain is broken only 
by the villages of the peasant farmers and 
the trees in their gardens or some small 
pine-grove shading ancestral tomb.s. 
Brigandage will not permit the people to 
live in isolation. Except for the collec- 
tion of mud houses, surrounding a temple 
of brick, a mile or more apart, no cover 
other than ruts or ditches is available. 
The villages formed strategic points, 
which became the centre of coagulations 
of strife. Making the whole like the 
squares of a checker-board, the houses 
are set in .stone or mud-walled com- 
pounds, which are excellent protection 
from rifle fire.” 

Of the actual fighting here is a luridly 
graphic picture : — 

“ Once a Russian line began working 
its way forward at one end of a village 
and a Japanese line at the other — there 
was a bloody game of hide and seek. 
Warfare reverted to a primeval scrim- 
mage w'here brute bravery and fox-like 
cunning on the part of individuals or 
groups won the day. Both sides avoided 
the open thoroughfares as tliey w'ould a 
live electric wire. The antagonists 
hugged the street walls as they crept 
forward, or broke throtigh the walls of 
houses in order to get into the next com- 
pound, where Russian fired and lunged 
and fired at Japanese, and Japanese fired 
and lunged at Russian. As for that 
much-discussed weapon, the bayonet, it 
was used as freely as the pike in the 
days of Cromwell. 
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“ While in the same situation two brigade, completely surrounded, never 

Euiopean foes, clad in khaki, could thouijht of surrender, and on the lock of 

scaiccly have told friend from foe, here its stubborn courage the Russian assault 

the diffeience of race allowed for instant finally battered itself to pieces Like 

distinction of whether the man you met Kuroki’s battalions at Wai-tau-shan and 

coming around a corner was on your li-ti-sanj these men had been told to 
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DNEXPLODED MINES 

The hettle-lrhe contnvame -is tealfy a tubmarme mine, but thotaaadt had been tamed in the earth oiitsfile 
Mnhden The shell-ehaped case ts blast filled with gim-cotion. 

side or the other. The hand grenade, stand until the last was killed. For 
thiown fiom a stick as a boy tosses an them the test came ; and they stood, 
apple which he has impaled, played a The 34th Regiment of Oku’s army was 
ghastly and impoitant part. decimated in the attack on Chusampo, 

“ It was in one of these typical villages the central position before Liao-yang. 
of the plain — Li-kom-pu — that in the In the Battle of Mukden the 33rd Regi- 
final despeiate attempt to break through ment was practically annihilated. One 
between Oku and Nogi, one Japanese who went over the field immediately after 
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the action told me that at Li-kom-pu 
the bodies were as thick among the 
ruins, which shell-fire had wrought of the 
town, as if the breath of a volcano had 
suffocated the crowds at a fair. Many 
were literally torn to pieces by the hand- 
grenades, which the Russians had used 
as freely as the Japanese. By such 
sacrifices as this, and the use of all the 
reserves of tlie army as a whole which 
had been concentrated on the raihvay, 
Oku w’as able to fulfil the part assigned 
to him.” 

After overriding Chang-tan Oku’s 
force surged on, reaching W u-kiatzu and 
Chou-kwan-pau on March and, and, 
later, capturing a large quantity of arms 
and ammunition at Su-hu-pau. On the 
4th Oku was occupying a curved line to 
the south-west and south of ]\lukden, his 
left lying on Li-kwan-pau. At this point 
we are fortunate in being able to quote 
freely from a remarkable letter written by 
a Japanese officer. Lieutenant Tokutaro 
Osliio, to his brother in England, a 
translation of which appeared in the 
Times of July 13th. It is not stated to 
which army the writer belonged, but 
internal evidence points to his having 
been with the reserves under Oku. 
Lieutenant Tokutaro Oshio’s description 
of the fortifications with which Oku’s 
army found itself from time to time con- 
fronted, and of the tremendous struggle 
which took place in front of them, is a 
notable contribution to our knowledge ol 
the war, and enables us to realise the 
actual scene with singular clearness : — 

‘‘ Here, as usual, the Russians held a 
position of great natural strength, sup- 
plemented with every device known to 
the modern military engineer, and the 
Russian engineers are splendid. Barbed 
wire entanglements, abattis, pits, all 
complete, and all that could be seen were 


the muzzles ol the rifles out of the solid 
masonry of the walls. VVe advanced 
very slowly, step by step, through the 
shower of bullets, rifles and Maxims 
making a continuous sing-song like the 
singing of a thousand thrushes. Now 
a man on my right goes down, now one 
on my left, then a fellow is blown to 
pieces before one’s eyes, his flesh is 
scattered, and some of it comes upon 
one’s face. Voice of an officer encourag- 
ing some wounded men, or orders given 
in a hoarse undertone, or a Banzai for 
our Emperor — the last breath of a dying 
man — all these blended together in the 
din of battle rush through one’s ears 
until one might think it all a nightmare 
but for the evidence of one’s eye.s. After 
the day’s exertion the place remained in 
the enemy’s hands. We had our colonel 
wounded, and many others placed hors 
de comhaf; then, when these things were 
known to the men their defermination 
and fierce indignation reached the highest 
pitch. They s.'iid that they would not 
leave the field of battle dead or alive or 
to go into hospital until the colours of 
the regiment floated above the Russian 
works. In the night the colonel called 
together the officers and said we must 
take the position at all costs, or we fail 
in our duty towards the comrades of 
other sections. If unsuceessful, there is 
only one thing for us to do — die. 

‘ Gentlemen, we will attack the enemy 
now, and I ask you to leave your bones 
on this field of battle with me.’ We in 
one breath called out, * Bansait let us 
do or die.’ Orders were given out at 
once : ‘ Anyone firing without orders 
shall be courtmartialled. ’ ‘ Use your 

bayonet.’ ‘ Officers will look for the 
enemy’s leaders. ’ ' Do not expect to re- 

turn alive,’ and so on, and so on. 

“ At 2 a.m. the attack began. At 300 
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metres wc stopped and made the final 
dispositions, then approached within too 
metres of the Russian lines. The enemy 
poured shot and shell from ctery avail- 
able rifle and Maxim and light field gnn. 
Though the night was dark, the distance 
was short, and at this point the enemy’s 
fire began to tell terribly. A man turned 
over, letting go one hand from his rifle, 
so I kicked him gently on the shoulder 
to see if he had fallen asleep — ^lic was 
dead. I heard a gnashing of teeth be- 
hind me — a poor fellow was discharging 
blood from his mouth. Yet not a sound, 
not a cry of pain, not even a muttered 
moan. They remembered their orders. 
Reaching a point where we were just 
able to see the abattis, we charged with 
an earth-quaking hurrah, and we rushed 
it. We — some few dozen of us — entered 
the defence from the enemy’s right flank. 
Here there were no entanglements nor 
abattis. I Jumped over the trench and 
over the breastwork into the interior, A 
few of the enemy’s look-out men were 
there, but I threw them down into a 
ditch with my hands. I had not had my 
sword drawn yet. . . , 

“ I was just turning round a comer 
of a heap of kaoliang stalks, shouting, 
‘ Come on, fellows, come on ! ’ when some- 
one ran straight into me, almost throw- 
ing me into the slack, He is a six-footer, 
so he is no Japanese. I give him a 
straight cut with the flat of my sword, 
and call upon him to disarm; then tell him 
to hide himself till the fight is over, and 
then come out and surrender. Well, be 
did it, Already I could make out .such 
Japanese words from the direction of the 
front as ' Bmmi^ bamail You Russki, 
surrender, surrender, or you look out.’ 
As the overwhelming number of fright- 
ened Russians began to stream towards 
the spot -where -we few were lying in wait, 


we had no choice but wield our cold steel 
as best we could. After this it was all 
single combats, a savage -narfare. You 
crouch on the ground, and as a Russian 
approaches you swiftly despatch him, and 
throwing yourself down upon the ground 
again wait for another to come on. 

‘ Yamada, Yamada, Oka, Oka, now lie 
careful.’ ‘ Don’t confound friend with 
foe ! ’ ‘ There they come, there they 

come. Steady, steady 1 Banzai, ban- 
zai! ‘ In half an lioiir it was all over, 
though it appeared half a lifetime. ’ ’ 

In this affair the Japanese casualties 
were slight, but among the wounded were 
the colonel, two lieutenants, and four 
second-lieutenants; and two second-licu- 
tenants, one sergeant-major, and one 
quartermaster-sergeant were killed. The 
sergeant-major killed was in civil life the 
vice-hcad of one of the best and largest 
public schools in Japan. 

Here is a picturesque passage describ- 
ing one of the Japanese ru.shes at the 
close of n hard day’s fighting ; — 

“ Towards night it began to snow, and 
the effect was truly beautiful. It was a 
tableau, a scene from a stage. In the 
silvery white background, with here and 
there a red conflagration, marched the 
men of the 2 nd Regiment, men in khaki, 
their knapsacks packed, their greatcoats 
flung a-vvay, with the badge of white 
round their arms, officers in front with 
drawn s-vvords, the bluish white gleam of 
bayonets dearly discernible in the snow; 
straight and steady charged the men of 
Japan. The reflection of the red flickers 
of fire played upon the drifting snow and 
upon the spray kicked up by the tramping 
of feet of the marching host. Shells 
shrieked, thumped, and exploded wifit an 
awful splendour never before realised. 
The pity that real blood should flow and 
real living bodies of tnen be .scattered to 
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the winds ' Before this detei mined at- 
tai k of the Japanese the Russians faltered 
and broke. The 5th Company of the and 
had a pres ions ordei, so, doubling, and at 
our fastest pace, beyond the regulation 
limit, we reached a position along the line 
of the encmj 's iclreat. I shall always be 
trying to efface the scene fiom my 


of Mukden battles.” This was fought 
about four miles -west of Mukden Station, 
the Russians holding strongly a line be- 
tween Mukden and a place called Gyo- 
limho, in and about which the Japanese 
were established • — 

” The dogfgedness of that Russian de- 
fence! Hea\y guns and light guns, 
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memory', but I shall never be able to do 
so. When I gave the woid, eveiy rifle m 
the company spoke at twenty metres dis- 
tance. It w'as a harrowing scene. Under 
the steady sectional fire the men went 
down in heaps, and the fleeing Rus.sians 
actually w'alked, or rather raced, along 
their dead and dying comrades.” 

On March 6th occurred what the 
Japanese Lieutenant Tokutaro Oshio de- 
scribes as “ the hottest and worst, bloodi- 
est, and most savage of the w'hole series 


handy mountain guns, and little dyna- 
mite guns, all joined in the bombardment 
of their positions, while the heroic Rus- 
sian gunnel s replied shot for shot and 
shell for shell. Attacks and counter- 
attacks succeeded each other like the 
figures on a fairy lantern. We fought 
with rifles, we fought with bayonets, 
then with grenades, and with shovels and 
picks, and even with fists. Why, it’s no 
more nor less than a gigantic stieet 
brawl. One of the battalion commandeis 
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was killed and the colonel wounded 
severely, and one after another the com- 
pany officers went down. Once when I 
whistled to the buglers and the charge 
was sounded, just barely forty out of a 
battalion of skirmishers leaped to their 
feet, and the rest remained still — no 
cowards, but dead men — dead at their 
posts. Tho.se who responded to the call 
had no right to do so ; they ought to 
hate been in the ambulances. That 
day’s doings could never be told vividly 
enough with my pen, and, perhaps, no 
words could ever do justice to the 
bravery of the men, Russian and Japan- 
ese, and the hardships they endured. 
The Russians, five or six times our 
number, charged time after lime so reso- 
lutely up to our positions that some of the 
men actually passed through the first 
line — ^but they never returned. These 
are the fresh troops from the reserves — 
determined, because of the knowledge 
that on their action hangs the fate of 
Kuropatkin and his army. So that day 
success remained with the Russians, in 
spite of all our efforts. Well, they de- 
served it.” 

At nightfall Lieutenant Tokutaro 
Oshio and some comrades volunteered to 
rush the works with a kessJiitai — the 
meaning of this word, a band of men 
"prepared to die,” was previously ex- 
plained in connection with Naganuma’s 
raid — and when it got about that this 
offer had been made the whole force 
seems to have gone mad with warlike 
enthusiasm. 

" Men came to their officers and 
begged to let them go and fill up the 
trenches with their corpses, so that 
others following them might walk over 
their bodies into the defences. At the 
men’s earnest request a deputation of 
officers and men were sent to the divi- 


sional commander, who gave them the 
requested permission, not without .some 
hesitation. All the unwounded of our 
company offered themselves to a man, 
and formed up — in fact, they all offered 
themselves ; but we were compelled to 
take only the imwoundcd. The men of 
the kesi/ii(ai formed up in. a square, each 
man with a tumbler of water, to drink 
to the long parting — a parting after 
which they might never meet again. 
General Tachimi uncorked some wine, 
and himself poured just a drop into each 
man’s glass, shaking hands with each. 
Holding his glass aloft, he said : ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, I have not much to say to you to- 
night. You know' well the de.sperate 
nature of your undertaking, in which 
success is not certain. You know also 
the chances against your returning alive 
to tell the tale. I can only wish you, 
gentlemen. God-speed. Go, gentlemen, 
do your best. I do not command it of 
you, comrades, but only cherish the hope 
that your resolution and your determina- 
tion may bear the fruit of success. 
Farewell, farew'cll. Long live the Em- 
peror ! Long live tlie Emperor I Long 
live the Emperor! ’ ” 

What follows shows the spirit of the 
Japanese reserves : — 

" Men we were to leave behind came 
and pitifully implored me to take them, 
but, on my refusal, begged me to do 
their share of the work. Oh ! our 
glorious army of citizen soldiers, men 
pursuing some peaceful avocation in 
some obscure corner of Japan, living and 
dying unknown, never doing harm to a 
living creature, contented and happy to 
be a simple peasant or an artisan in the 
piping times of peace, and yet they are 
heroes all, every one of them ! It is an 
overwhelming honour, and a responsi- 
bility almost too great, to lead men such 
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as these to dangers and destriiclion, 
men to whom in age I am hut a younger 
brother, and in point of experience a 
mcie child. ‘ I have got seven yen in 
my bag, Honda ; take it out when I am 
gone, and send it up to the war fund 
office, will you? ’ ‘ Now, these are my 
last verses ; keep them for my sake 
Oka ! ’ ‘ Good-bye, Tori, meet you at 

Shokonsha ’ (the shrine of those fallen 
lor the nation and country). These are 
bits of sentences I catch as I pace to and 
fro in the front waiting for the signal to 
advance. It made me think. I have 
seen nearly all the important actions 
since the war began, yet I am here still, 
and about to lead my trusted and tried 
heroes to almost certain annihilation. 
Perhaps this time Lo-niorrow I shall be 
no more. I wanted to do so mucli. 
Has the time come to pay the blood-tax? 
Well, there will be many more worthy 
sons of the country, so I shall face it 
without regrets, happy in the thought of 
dying for the nation and for the country, 
and for our Imperial Master. 

“ At midnight men threw off the great 
winter coats, and white distinguishing 
bands were put on the left sleeves in 
readiness to move. With drawn swords 
the officers lead, with fixed bayonets the 
men follow, in our usual formation. 
First grenade-men in a line at certain 
intervals, then the main body in column 
of sixes, with a grenade-man at every 
few paces in the ranks. And with a 
tremendous yell we stormed into the 
earthwork. What followed I cannot 
bear to recite. How many of us re- 
turned? A few, a very few. And tlie 


works? Intact still? As we receded 
came the enemy’s counter-attack — the 
officer in command of this section knows 
his business well. But there is nothing 
so ridiculously easy as to repel a Rus- 
sian counter-attack. ’ ’ 

On March 7th there was more of this 
bitter fighting, but towards the end of 
the day there was the same indication 
of w’eakening which had been noticed by 
Nozu and Kiiroki, and at nightfall Oku 
was in readiness similarly to take prompt 
advantage of the enemy’s w'ithdrawal. 
But the end of the third phase has now 
been reached, and wc must leave Oku’s 
splendid fellows still “containing” 
Kaulbars and pass to the continued pro- 
gress of Nogi on the north-w^est and 
north. 

Nogi’s army, having- reached Sin-min- 
ting, swung round, and on March 4th 
its right was in touch with Oku’s left at 
Lik-wan-pau, the line extending north- 
wards through Ta-shi-chiao. During the 
next two days part of Nogi’s army 
assisted that of Oku in the desperate 
attacks against the Russian position to 
the south-west of hlukden, his left being 
gradually extended still further to the 
north. On the 6lh the Russians, now 
fully alive to the situation, sent a division 
w-ith seventy guns to drive a wedge into 
Nogi’s line, but the attempt w’as easily 
frustrated. On the 7th Nogi's right was 
still at Lik-wan-pau, but his line had a 
frontal deployment extending fifteen miles 
to the north, and all was ready for the 
final advance, which was to decide the 
issue of, in some respects, the greatest 
battle in the world’s history. 
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CHAPTER XCII 

1J\T1LE OF MlTKDfV (CO\T/\ J/’ZTZl)— roURlH PHASI — CAPTURE OF MA-CHUN-IUN AND 


TITA — FU-SHUV OCCUPIFD — NOZU TO 
DETAILS — TN INCOMPLIiTF VICTORY. 

A r the close of the third phase of the 
■ great Mukden Battle — that is to say, 
on the night of March 7th — the Army of 
the Yalu under Kawamura, in the eastern 
sector of the area of operations, was still 
“ hung- up ” before Ma-chun-tun and 
Tita, In the east central sectoi, how- 
e\pr, Kuroki, having noted signs of 
weakness in the Russian resistance to 
his immediate front, had prepared to 
push forward, with the lesult that from 
midnight of the 7th he was able to co- 
operate in an increasing degree with 
Kawamura’s left. The effect of this ad- 
ditional pressure on Linit^vitch was soon 
apparent. On the morning of March 8th 
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attacks in foice weie deli\eied by the 
Japanese against Ma-chiin-tun and Tit.i, 
and, after a week's despeiate resistance, 
the foimer succumbed on that day, and 
befoie evening the Russian garrison weie 
in full retreat in the direction of Fu- 
shun, with the Japanese pressing on then 
heels, Tita held out a little longer, and 
It was not until .3 a ni. on the 9th that the 
defenders broke and fled noithward. 
Even then they might, peihaps, have at- 
tempted to prolong their gallant resist- 
ance but foi the fact that the whole of 
the Russian force had now commenced 
to fall back, as the result of Kuropatkin’s 
realisation of his position. 
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this time the Russian Commander- 
in-Chief ivas ijcginning clearly to under- 
stand the nature of the Japanese 
strategy, and already he had moved back 
the reserves which in the early days of 
the battle he had hurried to meet what 
he supposed to be a critical movement 
against his Icll flank. "V^’ith such real 
danger impending in the west, and a 
growing chance that the line of retreat 
to the north might be cut, it was neces- 
sary not only to .strengthen the opposi- 
tion to Nogi and Oku on the right, but 
also to puU in the left a little in prepara- 
tion for a general withdrawal. Hence 
the sudden evacuation of the trenches in 
front of Kuroki ; hence, to some extent, 
the accelerated retirement from Ma-chun- 
tun and Tita, the seven days’ stubborn 
defence of which against such a large 
and determined force of assailants must 
always rank as a very meritorious per- 
formance. Indeed the calm and resolute 
manner in w'hich Linievitch held both 
Kuroki and Kawamura during the first 
thiee phases of the Battle of Mukden 
both helps to defend the Russian conduct 
of the fighting from the charge of utter 
ineptitude, and enhances the credit due 
to the Japanese for carrying out their 
plan in the main successfully, notwith- 
standing the grave obstacle here encoun- 
tered. 

With Ma-chun-tun and Tita finally dis- 
posed of, the w'ay to Fu-shun lay fairly 
clear before the armies of Kawamura 
and Kuroki, and right vigorously they 
took up the advance. Incidentally, it 
may be noted that the district into which 
they were about to enter was one of 
singular Importance and interest. Fu- 
shun itself is but a small, walled city of 
no particular note, but south of it are 
highly productive coal-mines which, 
since the loss of those at Yen-tai, had 


been of priceless ^alue to the Russians, 
who drew from them most of the coal 
needed for the railway service between 
Mukden and Harbin. These coal mines, 
as explained in an interesting communi- 
cation from a Japanese correspondent to 
the Morning Post, appear to have been 
worked in pre-hisloric times by a race 
which, it is curiously conjectured, may 
have been the ancestors of the Japanese 
themselves 1 When the Russians first 
look possession of them they found 
traces of workings at a great depth, 
from which the coal had been completely 
and most skilfully exhausted by unknown 
hands at a very remote period. Tlie 
suggestion is that these very early 
miners w'ere the forerunners of the 
Yamato race now peopling Japan, and 
the bare possibility that this may be the 
case invests the advance of Kuroki and 
Kawamura into this region with much 
historical interest. 

But Kuroki and Kawamura had little 
time or opportunity for investigating 
such questions, more especially as they 
found their progress tow^ards Fu-shun 
retarded by an unexpected obstacle. A.s 
has before been indicated, the ice on the 
Manchurian rivers was now beginning to 
melt. The Russians fleeing from Ma- 
chun-tun and Tita, and those whom 
Linievitch had withdrawn from the 
trenches in front of Kuroki, had crossed 
the Hun, and so had a portion of Kuro- 
ki’s men, who also had reached the river 
on tlie 8th. But when the remainder of 
Kuroki ’s army and the whole of Kawa- 
mura’s arrived at the southern bank of 
the Hun on the gth, a serious embar- 
rassment occurred. Apparently the men, 
or a large proportion of them, managed 
to get acro.ss in the nick of lime, but pon- 
toons had to be used for the guns, and it 
goes without saying that ponlooning 
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where there is still a, g-oocl deal of ice 
remaining is very much more difficult 
than it is in a clear stream. By dint of 
great exertions the passage was more or 
less satisfactorily accomplished, and by 
nightfall on the 9th Fu-shuii, which lies 
25 miles to the east of Mukden, and has 
three or four hundred houses only, was 
occupied without much trouble. 

On the morning of the loth an attack 
was delivered on an important position 
which the Russians had taken up in the 
hills to the north of Fu-shun, and from 
this, again, the defenders were dis- 
lodged, and sent hurrying northward 
along the line military road which Kuro- 
patkin with considerable foresight had 
caused to be constructed between Fu- 
shun and Tie-ling. By this time the 
Battle of Mukden was virtually ended, 
and accordingly at this point we may 
leave Kuroki and Kawamura for the 
present, although, inasmuch as the 
former’s army was now dovetailed into 
Nozu's as well as into the Army of the 
Yalu, it will be necessary to keep him 
and his gallant fellows still to some ex- 
tent on the stage. 

One cannot part with Kaw'amura’s 
Army at this stage without an added ex- 
pression of admiration for its consistent 
tenacity and pushfulness in the teeth of 
constant and serious vexations. It is 
usual to expend a great deal of applause 
upon a force which, after a fairly long 
march, attains its object by coming into 
collision with and routing the enemy in 
a single sharp encounter. Surely stilt 
greater praise is due to an army which, 
after such a terribly fatiguing advance 
as that achieved by the Army of the Yalu, 
finds itself confronted by a strongly in- 
trenched and powerful enemy, with 
whom it has to struggle hard for a long 
week before any impression can be made 
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upon him. N'or mu.st we forget that, 
even after Ma-chun-tun and Tita had 
been captured, Kawamura ’s Army had a 
heavy task to perform in the passage of 
the Hun and the renewed engagement of 
the enemy among the Fu-shun highlands. 
Throughout this difficult period these 
comparativelj- inexperienced troops be- 
haved .splendidly, thus adding a fifth to 
the tale of Japanese armies which had 
already covered themselves with marked 
and particular distinction, 

Kuroki’s, first of them all in the field, 
had won the Baltic of the Yalu, and 
working up to Feng-hwang-cheng had 
taken a leading part in the trying opera- 
tions among the passes between that and 
Liao-yang. The Army of Oku had 
pushed up nearly the whole length of the 
Liao-tung Peninsula with resistless gal- 
lantry’ and unvarying patience. The 
Army of Xozu, the former Ta-ku-shan 
Army, had proved its valour and adapt- 
ableness at Liao-yang. The Army of 
Nogi had won imperishable renown in 
the capture of Port Arthur. To have 
earned the right to be classed on equal 
terms with such honourable rivals was 
something of which Kawamura’s troops 
may well have been proud, and we may 
take it that not less proud %vere the re- 
mainder of Oyama’s gallant host to ad- 
mit the Army of the Yalu to their high 
companionship. 

We have now to turn to the work done 
during the fourth phase in the central 
sector, where Nozu, like Kuroki, had, at 
the close of the third phase, commenced 
a forward movement, On this com- 
mander there was now to be imposed a 
highly responsible task. He had with 
him, it will be remembered, portions of 
both Kuroki’s and Oku’s armies, and, 
until the Russian centre weakened in 
sympathy with the Russian left, he had 
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had quite enoin^h to do to present an 
impenetrable fiont to Bilderling. But 
now his rMc was chanyed, and in some 
respects rendered more difficult. For, 
while Kiinjki and Kawumura to hi.s riyht 
and Oku and Xoyi to his Iclt had definite 
objectites before them, he was in the 
position of beiny expected to briny his 
w-eiyht to bear swdftly in anj direction 
in A\hich it would tell to the best advan- 
tage, at the same time keeping up a 
steady pressure on the enemy retreating 
to his immediate front. The skill and 
vigour with which he performed this com- 
plicated duty may have been partly due 
to the wise promptings of Oyama and 
the fieneral Staff, but much of the suc- 
ce.ss atttiined must certainly be ascribed 
to his personal initiative. But for his 
promptitude Kuropatkin might have got 
away from Mukden with no greater loss 
of men and inot-al than was .suffered at 
Liao-yang. To the persistence and con- 
tinual self-sacrifice of Nozu’s Army inu.st 
be attrihuted no small proportion of the 
total re.sull.s of these weeks of w'cary 
fighting, since W'lthout his assistance 
both Kuroki and Oku must have fallen 
far short of their actual achievements. 

Throughout the 8th Xozu's course w'as 
plain and .straightforward. He .simply 
went ahead, and by the evening of the 
gth came to the Hun, along the banks of 
which a sand.storm of peculiar \-iolence 
was raging. A singularly grave problem 
now presented itself, ks will be seen 
pre.sently, Nogi on the extreme Japanese 
left had now been confronted by a large 
and desperate concentration of troops, 
which were doing their utmost to beat 
him back and so ensure the safe with- 
drawal of the remainder of the Russian 
Army to Tie-ling, Against this mass 
Nogi could not hope to make headway, 
and might even have to yield to their 


determined pressure unless the latter 
were relieved by a demonstration in some 
((I her quarter. The only commander able 
to make such a demonstration was Nozu, 
with such a.ssistance as Kuroki could 
spare him. To Xozu, then, fell the 
singularly important task of threatening 
the railway from the ea.st, thus for the 
moment reversing the part.s which his 
army' and that of Nogi had hitherto 
played. For it was now Nogi’s turn to 
wait until Xozu and Kuroki’s lelt turned 
in on to the railw ay and sped the Russian 
retreat to the north — .since complete en- 
velopment was out of the que.stion. 
Thanks to Nozu’s quickness of movement 
this interlude did not last long. On the 
night ol the gth, the Commander of the 
Japanese centre crossed the Ilun, and on 
the following morning he was hilling the 
Ru.s.sian rearguard to the south of 
hfukden a .sorie.s of shrewd blows. Later 
on this, the closing day of the battle, 
Nozu passed to the north of Mukden, and 
wheeling westward, formed, with a por- 
tion of Nogi’s force, the neck of a bottle 
through which the Russians now flying 
from Oku had to pass. But this belongs 
rather to the sequel of the battle than to 
the battle itself, w'hich by this lime was 
fairly won, not a little owing to Nozu’s 
night advance across the Hun, and to the 
hint thus afforded to Kaulbars on the 
Russian right lhat at any moment he 
might be taken in the rear. 

Incidentally it may be noted lhat Nozu 
was favoured, to some extent, not only 
by the fact that in the early stages of the 
battle he was not heavily engaged, but 
also by the inclusion of the flower of the 
Japanese Army — ^notably the “ invinc- 
ible ” Sixth (Kumamoto) Division — ^in 
Iris command. 

In the preceding chapter we left Oku 
at the close of the third pha.se still 
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“ containing- ” Kaulbars, but ready to take 
intitant advantag-e of any opening in the 
wall of defences to his front. On the 
morning of March Sth the psycho- 
logical moment arrived for an advance, 
but the latter was not to be at first by 
any means a triumphal progress. At 
II o'clock in the forenoon Oku, after 
desperate fighting, tthich in a few hours 
cost the Russians 8,000 casualties, broke 
through the Russian cordon and com- 
menced the work of pursuit, the Russians 
resisting stubbornly for the next two 
days, until, on the loth, the retreat be- 
came general. In the course of this 
steady advance of Oku’s force the long- 
contested Putiloff Hill, which formed 
such a notable feature of the Sha-lio 
operations, was surrendered, and one can 
imagine with what a pang the Russians 
finally withdrew from a position immor- 
tali.sed in the first instance by a fine ex- 
hibition of Muscovite valour, and after- 
wards the famous scene of constant at- 
tacks, and a mark for much terrific bom- 
bardment. 

Simultaneously with Oku’s advance 
from Lik-wan-pau, Nogi’s Port Arthur 
division commenced to press in upon 
Mukden, and position after position was 
hotly contested with the now desperate 
Russians. The Army of Kaulbars on 
the Russian right had been heavily rein- 
forced, not only by Kuropatkin’s re- 
serv-es, but also by Reunenkampf’s cav- 
alry, which had been transferred from 
Lini6vitch’s command on the lelt to the 
north-west of Mukden, where they 
should have been working a week since 
to be of much practical use. By the 
gth the opposition encountered hy Nogi 
to the north was, as has been explained 
in dealing with the work of Noau’s 
Army, becoming serious. The Russians 
■were not only defending, but were de- 


livering counter attacks of the fierce.st 
possible kind. In one of these a brigade 
of Nogi’.s command was terribly handled, 
and in one regiment of that brigade not 
a single officer i\as alive and unwounded. 
Thi.s happened on a line only some five 
mile.s long, to the immediate west and 
north-west of Mukden, and for the mo- 
ment Nogi was powerless to make 
further progress. He had already sent 
a detachment to wreck the railway to the 
north of Mukden, which had done its 
■work with completcnc.ss and despatch, 
but this advantage was small compared 
■with the drawback of being held in check 
by a force covering Mukden itself from 
the Northern Mausolea (Peiling), five 
miles to the north, down to Ta-ping- 
chwang, five miles due west of the city. 
For, every hour that this screen remained 
interposed between Mukden and Nogi, 
thousands of Russians were withdrawing 
safely to Tie-ling. Moreover, it was a 
question whether another such attack as 
that which the Russians had delivered 
against Nogi might not force him to give 
way, and thus bring the carefully con- 
ceived and hitherto brilliantly executed 
turning movement to an inglorious and, 
indeed, disastrous conclusion. 

But the advance of Nozu on the fate- 
ful night of the glh brought things 
s^u'iftly to the right termination for the 
Japanese in general, and for Nogi in par- 
ticular. In a few hours the Russian de- 
fence crumbled away, and in the morning 
of the 10th Nogi found himself no longer 
exposed to the risk of a tremendous as- 
sault, no longer even checked by an ob- 
stinate resistance. The Russians to the 
west of Mukden had joined in the retreat 
to the north ; Oku was now driving be- 
fore him those of the enemy -with whom 
he had been dealing in the south-west. 
Nozu, with one or more of Kuroki’s divi- 
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sions, was at least level with Mukden on 
the east. The battle wa.s won, and 
about noon Marshal Oyama was able to 
despatch to Tokio the following’ moment- 
ous telegram : — 

“ To-day, at 10 a.m., we occupied 
Mukden. 

“ Our enveloping movement, which 
has been proceeding since several days, 
has completely attained its object. 

‘‘ Fierce engagements are now in pro- 
gress at various places near Mukden. 

M’e have taken an exceedingly large 
number of prisoners and quantities of 
arms, ammunition, provisions, fodder, 
and war material, but it has been im- 
possible yet to count them.” 

The same night another official report 
was received at Tokio to the following 
effect : — 

“ h. superior force of the enemy is still 
resisting in the hills north of Fu-shun, 
where we arc attacking. 

“ Our columns completely drove back 
the enemy to the north bank of the Hun, 
where we are now attacking and pursu- 
ing. Reports sho-w that all the enemy’s 
tioops, numbering a very large force, in 
the positions between the railway and 
the Mukden high road, lost all formation 
from noon on March 10th, and in a 
pitiably exhausted and suffering condi- 
tion streamed northward, crowding the 
space between the city and San-wa, 
which is eight miles north of Mukden. 
Here our artillery and infantry concen- 
trated their fire on these masses until 
sunset, inflicting heavy losses. 

“ Meanwhile another column of ours, 
moving rapidly north-east from King- 
lung-tien, on the Sin-min-ling road, 
reached Pu-ho, which is about twelve 
miles north-east of Mukden, in the even- 
ing ; where it is intercepting and destroy- 
ing the fleeing Russians.” 


The capture of the Russian position to- 
the north of Fu-shun has already been 
anticipated in the account of Kuroki’s 
and Kawamura’s operations. It may be 
added that the north-easterly mo\ement 
of the column from King-lung-tien on 
the Sin-min-ting road to Pu-ho is clearly 
that with which Xozu’s force co-operated 
when, after passing Mukden, it wheeled 
westward and formed with Xogi’s de- 
tachment a sort of eel-trap for those who 
were flying before Oku. The honours 
in this combined movement seem to have 
fallen to a division detached from Kuro- 
ki’s Army, which seized an important 
pass at the cost of a thousand casualties 
— bringing the total of that division’s 
losses in the battle up to about 50 per 
cent, of its total strength ! — on its own 
initiative, without waiting for orders 
from grand headquarters. But details 
with reference to the cutting of the Rus- 
sian line of retreat may be postponed for 
the present, while we return to Mukden 
itself and endeavour to grasp the situ.a- 
tion produced by the course of events up 
to the evening of March loth. 

From some standpoints the first thing 
to be considered in such cases is always 
the list of casualties, to which the detail 
of spoils furnishes an interesting and less 
tragic appendix, In this instance it is 
necessary to anticipate a little, not only 
because by March loth no accurate lists 
had been compiled, but because many of 
the casualties occurred, and most of the 
prisoners were captured, In the course of 
the Russian retreat. Also, as will be 
seen, even the ultimate estimates of the 
losses on both sides are not mathematic- 
ally satisfactory. For example, the Rus- 
sian official statement Issued quite at the 
end of March gives the total Russian 
losses at Mukden as between 80,000 and 
90,000. Yet on March 12th a Japanese 
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arj- 6th to the morning- of March lath 
\\ere 41,222, It will be remembered 
that there was some stiff fighting for a 
few days prior to February 26th, but it 
is possible that the killed anci wounded 
during this preliminary period did not 
amount to more than a lew' hundreds. 

As to spoils, immense quantities of 
ammunition, railway material, and stores 
were captured, but there is .some ques- 
tion as to the number of guns. From 
the Sha-ho quarter 60 guns and 60,000 
rifles W’cre reported to have been taken 
up to March 12th, and in the Shin-king 
quarter 6 machine guns and 2,300 rifles. 
Yet a correspondent of the Times, writ- 
ing from St. Petersburg on March 12th, 
states that oflicial despatches had re- 
corded the loss of nearly 500 guns. 

The actual occupation of Mukden look 
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official report dealing- only with the 
armies in the Sha-ho, gave the following 
approximate figures, which were still in- 
creasing : Pri.soners, o\er 40,000 ; Rus- 
sian corpses in the field, 20,500; other 
Russian casualties, go, 000. On i larch 
13th a Japanese official estimate ot the 
Russian casualties in the Shin-king 
quarter ga\e a total ot 20,000 as the 
probable figure, 1,200 dead being left on 
the field, but onl) So prisoners being cap- 
tured. A French estimate places the 
number ol Russians killed or placed /tors 
de combat at 175,000, and taking one ac- 
count with another we shall probably not 
be far wrong if we assume that the num- 
ber of killed was about 30,000, of 
wounded about 100,000, and of prisoners 
between 40,000 and 50,000. 

The Japanese official estimate of their 


■own losses may be freely accepted as 
accurate, but it is not, unfortunately, 
either detailed or quite complete. It 
simply states that the total ca.sualtie.s in 
all the Japanese armies from Febru- 


pla'ce, as we have seen, at lo a.m. on the 
morning of March loth. But there was 
still a good deal of desultory fighting 
going on, especially to the west of the 
city, and for a vivid account of this we 
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ma> aifain refer to the letter of the 
Tripanese officer quoted in the precedintf 
chapter, 

“The loth was the happiest day of 
the Battle of Mukden. Alter half a 
daj ’s desultory fiiinjj and leisurely fight- 
ing our battalion leceived an order to 
take Tahoshitu, which the enemy held 
in force. In this my company formed 
the first line. I talk of battalions and 
companies, but a battalion, particularly 
ours, at Ibis stage furnished about as 
many men as a company. We moved 
through a hail of rifle and machine-gun 
bullets, which now began to resemble 
some perfectly natural phenomenon, as 
of sunshine or rain, and it was mere 
child’s play compared w'ith the experi- 
ences of that awful night on the 6 tb. 
W^e lost a few before coming within 200 
metres of the Rus.sian first line of 


trenches. As I leapt on my feet and 
.stepped out to the front the men closed 
up behind (we gne no word of command, 
they watch their officeis), and elbow to 
elbow we charged. \s I cnteied the \il- 
lage about 20 paces in front ot the wall 
of bayonets, I caught sight of the Rus- 
sians running heltei -skelter out at the 
other end of the village high street. Ten 
men were unable to get away, among 
them a one-year volunteer. These men 
came up to me, and saluting, spoke to 
me in Chinese. ‘ Toshei, loshei (thanks, 
thanks).’ Then, fetching out lump 
sugar, vodka, etc., with ‘ Sinku, sinku ; 
well done, sir, well done.’ The humour 
of it! ” 

At Tahoshitu the reserve came up and 
the detachment marched to tlie Mukden 
station. Lieutenant Tokutaro Oshio- 
thus describes his impressions : — 
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“ To Japanese bred and born on the 
top of a moimlaln, cramped up between 
the Sea of Japan and the Pacific, the 
Manchurian plain, where, as the Chinese 
have it, ‘ one sees for i,ooo miles,’ seems 
vast and desolate, but magnificent, and 
makes one feel as if oneself were expand- 
ing. Upon this vast, magnificent plain 
moved countless shapes of undcfinablc 
masses. Some move this way and 
others that, with momentary pauses and 
occasional delays, moving backwards 
sometimes, but never for long. The 
broad line of the direction of these move- 
ments may be given as toward the City 
of the Dragon Throne. Some of these 
bodies had the appearance of a dark, 
evil-looking snake, or of a dragon wind- 
ing its tortuous way to its place of 
refuge, and vomiting fire and smoke. 
At closer quarters this dissolves into a 
brigade of infantry on the march, with 
its regiment of skirmishers. Further 
away yonder is a huge grey-coloured 
mass, irregular in shape, neither square 
nor round, but rather like the shape of a 
jelly-fish, for it is elastic, and closes and 
uncloses and varies between the two 
shapes. As a heavy shell from a gun, 
lately their own, now in the hands of the 
victorious Japanese, plumps straight 
down into the centre of the mass, scat- 
tering its death-dealing charge all round, 
this mass opens out in a hurried move- 
ment, to close up again in a semblance 
of a square under the relentless patter of 
our Meiji imps. Bang 1 it opens. 
Clang, clang, clang of machine guns, 
and pit-pat, pit-pat of rifles ; it closes up 
again. Each time it closes one notices 
that its size shrinks. That is the Rus- 
sian rearguard.” 

The Ru.ssian column breaks and runs, 
the men firing as they flee. At 7 p.m. 
the Japanese enter the Mukden Station, 


which the Russians must indeed have 
been in a hurry to leave : — 

“ Behind them they left quantities of 
whisky, brandy, champagne, burgundy, 
vodka, rum, etc., the things to them 
most precious, next to ikons. Some 
tables were laid as if company were 
about to sit down. What a sight for 
men who had had nothing but dry bis- 
cuits and snow water for all those days ! 
But wait ; the Russians have fouled wells 
with filth, and concealed dynamite under 
the floor of the house they had lelt. 
Should they be trusted? There is a box 
of cigars with the lid open ; so inviting. 
And chocolates ; oh, so tantalising 1 I 
have an idea. ‘ 'Here, Inouyc, bring a 
prisoner along, one captured in this 
neighbourhood.’ ‘ Yes, officer, this is 
the table for the transport column, I 
know it because I am the seiwanl of a 
paymaster lieutenant. ... I think the 
food is all right. . . . Don’t throw it to 
the dogs, sir j I will eat it for you. . . . 
I have not had a square meal lor the 
last five days,’ he adds. We eat the 
Russians’ lood, sleep in their houses on 
Russian beds with Russian blankets that 
night. It was like having January and 
June holidays together [both great fes- 
tival seasons]. How can an outsider 
know the delight of such an event? ” 
From this vivacious account it is easy 
to understand wdth what joyous satisfac- 
tion the Japanese must have contem- 
plated the fruits of their tremendous vic- 
tory. But we may also be sure that the 
rejoicing was carefully restrained, and 
did not include any exhibition of licence, 
or any description of orgie such as have 
painfully marked some historic triumphs 
of Western armies. Indeed, Marshal 
Oyama, in giving orders for the general 
advance on March 8th, had issued a 
special proclamation to the troops 
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bidding them scrupulously “ to respect 
the sanctity of the place whence arose the 
Imperial Dynasty of China,” and strictly 
prohibiting any soldiers under his com- 
mand to take quarter within the walls of 
the city. It goes without saying that 
this proclamation and its rigid observ- 
ance were intensely satisfactory to the 
Chinese, more especially to the cultured 
classes at Peking, which had been fol- 
lowing the accounts of the great battle 
with anxious interest. Indeed, the ejec- 
tion of the Russians from the ancestral 
home of the Chinese dynasty appears to 
have impressed the Celestial mind far 
more strongly than the fall of Port 
Arthur, and, although the Russians were 
habitually careful to respect the Imperial 
Tombs, the Chinese could not fail to note 
an amazing contrast between the re- 
sti'aint exhibited by the Japanese in their 
occupation of the city and the frequent 
arrogance of the former tenants. 

Marshal Oyama did not himself make 
his formal entry into Mukden for some 
days, and, indeed, as will be seen from 
the subsequent chapter, he had plenty 
still to do before he could harvest the 
fruits of his victory. In reply to his 
telegram above-quoted, in which he an- 
nounced the occupation of the city, he 
had, of course, received the warm con- 
gratulations of General Terauchi, the 
Minister of War— the Mikado’s message 
of high approval was not received until a 
few days later — and he had modestly 
telegraphed back ascribing, as all Japan- 
ese leaders do, his success to the virtues 
of the Emperor and the gallantry of his 
officers and men. For the rest, his re- 
flections on this great day must have 
been many-sided, and, perhaps, inter- 
mittently tinged with a shade of disap- 
pointment, as well as illumined with a 
general glow of triumph. 
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For, in a measure, unquestionably hit. 
plan had failed, notwithstanding hi^ 
claim of complete success in the telegram 
which announced the occupation of Muk- 
den. There is no doubt that the object 
aimed at was the entire en\elopmcnt of 
the Russian armies, and their subsequent 
annihilation or comprehensh e surrender. 

Everything points to this ; not only the 
pains taken to conceal the flank on which 
the decisive turning movement w'as to be 
made, but more particularly the great 
strength of the Japanese right and left. 
The idea was a grand one, based largclj , 
one would imagine, on an elaborate 
study of the methods so lovingly handled 
by Hoenig and other German writers ; 
and it was, as we have seen, executed 
with Teutonic thoroughness and Japan- 
ese brilliance. But it fell very far short 
of absolute success. Exactly how far 
short it is not easy to say without know- 
ing more than the world is ever likely to 
know of the inner workings of Baron 
Kodama’s mind. But certain aspects of 
the failure present themselves with some 
clearness to anyone who cares to make a 
careful comparison of the actual result 
with w'hal was obviously intended. 

In the first place, although the blow 
dealt against Kuropatkin was a shatter- 
ing one ; although in killed and wounded 
and prisoners the Russian Commander- 
in-Chief may have had at least ’a third 
of his strength put temporarily out 
of action, there is a vast difference be- 
tween this and aimihilation, more especi- 
ally in view of the fact that it had 
cost Japan between 40,000 and 50,000 
casualties to produce this modified 
result. In emphasising this feature 
there is no sort of wish to depredate the 
Japanese success, which will shortiy be 
estimated at its proper value. It is 
merely in the mind of the writer to point 
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out that, while there can be no omelette 
without the breakint^ of ey^s, it .some- 
times happen.s th.'it ju&t as many eyys 
are required for the preparation oi a bad 
omelette a.s tor that of a yood one. 
'the Japanese would duubtle.ss yladh" 
have saf'riticed twice 50,000 men to 
ha\fc r()mpa.ssed an absolutely cru.shiny 
(ifleat of the Russian army ; but to have 
lost ns heatiiy as the\ did merely in 
order to kill .some 50,000 Russians, 
wound pel haps 100,000 more, and take 
jterhaps 50,000 prisoner.s, was a \eij' 
much less sati.sfactorj b.aryain. 

Lookiny at the matter still more 
closely, one find.s that not only did the 
Japanese plan of envelopment fall short 
of complete suoces.s, but it was not far 
off failing" altnyetlier, and, in the etent, 
was only partiallj accomplished by what 
was probably .in important devi.ation 
from the oriyinal plan. Had Kuropat- 
kin been able to check Xozu’s advance 
after the latter h.ad crossed the Hun, and 
on the morniny of the loth had delivered 
another de.sperate attack against Xogi, 
the chances are that he would have got 
away with hjilf his actual casualties. 
Nor would this have been a particularly 
difficult ta.sk if the Rus.sian centre had 
stood at bay with anything like the ten- 
acity e"«bibiled by the rearguards on the 
Kii.ssian right and left. Even as it was, 
Kuropatkin succeeded in withdrawing a 
vtry large proportion of hi.s forces, and 
an extraordinarily large proportion of his 
gun.s. 

The proposition that the original plan 
mu.st have been departed from rests on 
the a.ssumptidn that the cusps of the 
great crescent formation in which the 
four armie.s of Japan advanced to the at- 
tack w'ere intended to close completely. 
They did not do so in the event ; in fact, 
at the close of the operations the extreme 


Japanese right must still have been at 
least 50 or ()0 miles away from Mukden. 
The bottle-neck through which the 
s(|ueezed Russian forces were to pass, 
failing complete annihilation, was formed 
at the last moment by the aid, not of 
Kawamura's Army, but by that ol 
Xozu's. Xot only was there no real en- 
velopment, not only were there no real 
Caiidine Forks, but the eel-trap actually 
constructed was a makeshift affair, 
which certainly caught a number of fish, 
hut also let a very con.sidcrable number 
escape. 

Vet, taking all this into consideration, 
it is impossible not to recognise the un- 
alterable fact that the Battle of Mukden 
was a magnificent victory magnificently 
won, and if in the preceding two or three 
paragraphs the writer has pointed out a 
few fl.aws, such critici.sm should be wel- 
comed as an attempt to regard this clas- 
sical operation as seriously as possible 
Irom an educational standpoint, instead 
of treating it as an object of indi.scrimin- 
aliiig panegyric. ^Vhen it comes to as- 
signing the Japanese their due meed of 
praise, and congratulating them on the 
actual measure of their achievement, it 
would be easy to fill pages w'itli apprecia- 
tive comment. That course is not 
adopted here largely because an effort 
has already been made to accentuate the 
points of Japanese superiority, and also 
becau.se tliere will be something yet to 
say in the next chapter with reference 
to the wonderful manner in which 
Oyama’s commanders helped him afler- 
ward.s to make the most of such succe.ss 
as he had achieved. 

For the rest it is for the present suffi- 
cient to say briefly that, apart from the 
features of which special mention ha.s 
been made In thi.s and the four preceding 
chapters, the Japanese had, in regard to 
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two salient matters, to thank the Rus- 
sians for disappointment, and for the 
means of turning that disappointment 
into rejoicing-. Theii worst cncmj was 
I,inie\itcli, who with his Sibeiian troops 
kept Kawamina knocking at the doors 
of Ma-chun-tun and Tita for a much 
longer peiiod than was coincnient for 
the realisation of the Japanese strateg- 
ical plan. On the other hand, the 
victor.s Were undoubtedly helped much bj 
the complete want of co-ordination be- 
tween Kaulbars and Bildeiling. It is an 
ungracious thing to single out a com- 
mander for special criticism on such an 
occa.sion, more especially when the cir- 
cumstances are to some extent obscure. 
But the retirement of Bildcrling appears 
to ha\e been conducted in a very hap- 


ha/aid fashion, and with few of the pre- 
cautions which should ha\e been ob- 
•sened In a leader who must have known 
that he would be promptly and vigor- 
oush pursued. Both LiniiMtch and 
Kaulbais appear to ha\e tought their 
rearguard action.s with .such fierceness, 
and to h.ue made .such skillul u.se ot 
their positions, that Oku and Xogi on 
the west, as well as Kuuiki and Kawa- 
muia on the ca.st, were repealedK 
checked. But Xozu seems to ha\e been 
able to follow close on the heels of BiJ- 
derling and to smite him hea-\ily, with 
little or no effort on the Russian com- 
mander’s part to stem an ad\ance ab- 
solutely fatal, as it proved, to the 
Russian chances of getting away from 
Mukden comparati\ely unscathed. 
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CHAPTER xcnr. 

BATTLE OK MUKDEN {CONTINUED ) — THE IMMEDIATE SKQUEI/ — E LIGHT AND PURSUIT— 
THE ROAD TO TIE-LING — PlTIKUt. SURRENDERS — OCCUPATION OF TIE-LING — OYaMA 
ENTERS MUKDEN — KCROPATKIN's DOWNFALI. 


I N order cleaily to understand the im- 
mediate sequel to the Battle of Muk- 
den ft is necessary to reieit to the situa- 
tion as it was about midday on March 
loth, by Mhich time the three Russian 
aimies ucre in full retreat. Material 
amply sufficient to enable the .student to 
reconstruct that situation was ijiven in 
the preceding chapter, but a briei re- 
capitulation may be welcome to the more 
casual and less expert reader. Let us 
then take Mukden, now in Japanese oc- 
cupation, as a centre, and endeavour to 
realise the conditions in which the Rus- 
sians were now struggling to escape 
from the toils of their strong and active 
adversaries. 

It may briefly be repeated that through- 


out the battle the Second Russian Army 
under Kaulbars constituted the Russian 
right ; the Third Army under Bildcriing 
the Russian centre ; and the First Army 
under Linievitch the Russian left. 
Roughly speaking the Army of Port 
Arthur under Nogi and the former 
Second Army of Japan under Oku ham- 
mered Kaulbars ; the old Third or 
Takushan Army under Nozu pushed on 
after Bilderling, and incidentally threat- 
ened to take Kaulbars in the rear ; while 
Kuroki and Kawamura, having crossed 
the Hun after the capture of Ma-chun- 
tun and Tita, occupied Fu-shun, and 
then followed on the heels of Linievitch. 

For Linievitch alone the retreat to 
Tie-ling, and, as it proved, beyond, was 
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comparatively straightfortvard, thanks 
to Kuropatkin’s military road leadinij 
from Fu-shun northwards. The I''irst 
Army does not seem to have .‘.uffered 
\cry severely diirin.£f its retirement, 
which was conducted from the first with 
“■real skill, and Lillies itch between the 
Hull and Tic-linir f()U5>ht several rear- 
guard actions with some success. 

It'ct the process must ha\ e been 
an arduous one, for the Japanese came 
■-W arming along every road and pathway 
as full of vigour and dctorniiiiation as 
they had been at the commencement of 
this long and terrible conflict. Exactly 
what forces were in pursuit of Linievitch 
it is liiRicwit to say, and will pruhahly 
always remain a little doubtful, for the 
dovetailing process which often takes 
place in such circunistance.s had now 
commenced, and it would be difficult in- 
deed to say where one army began and 
another left off. Xor, of cour.se, did it 
greatly matter, .since division.s in pursuit 
have at the outset not much to think 
about beyond keeping the enemy on the 
tint and overwhelming, if po.ssilile, his 
rearguards. They can thu.s be trusted 
to act, at any rate for a. day or two, 
quite independently ; and it may be ques- 
tioned whether during the nth and lath 
Kuroki’.s and Kawamura’s armies were 
greatly troubled by explicit orders from 
grand headquarters. 

We may, perhap.s, safely assume that 
Kuroki's right and centre and Kawa- 
miira’s left were chiefly engaged in the 
cha.se of the First Ruis.sian Army, the 
remainder of Kawamura’.s army being 
extended eastward with a view to bead- 
ing’ off, if necessary, any portion of the 
Russian army that might endeavour to 
get away via Kirin to Vladivostok. In 
this connection it is worthy of note that 
a Japanese detachment occupied Shin- 
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king, ^ome do miles to the east of Muk- 
den. on ifarch 

<Jii the Russian centre and right the 
cnnditioii.s of retreat were quite diftcient. 
In the first pl.'icc, jthe geography is of 
an altogciliLT distinct character, and 
very much less favourable to rearguard 
fighting. As accuracy and detail are of 
great importance in such a connection, 
we may here avail ourselves of extracts 
from a valuable article in the Tunes of 
March rjth. ic,o5, in which a quantity 
of first-hand information is succinctly 
given hy one who evidently knows the 
route w ell : — 

“ The Imperial Chine.se road from 
Mukden to Ti^-Ung Icaws the Corsner 
near its north-east corner, and runs 
almost due north-cast to Tie-ling, a dis- 
tance of about 43 miles. On first leav- 
ing the city there is a level phiin, thickly 
.studded with Mandarin burial-pljtces and 
villages. Three mile.s to the north i.s 
the I*ei-ling, and eastward the I'ling-ling 
(Fu-ling), the two Imperitil Manchii 
tombs. The railway runs along the 
northern .side of ^fukden city about hoo 
yard.s from the earth rampart, crosses 
the Imperial road, curves north-east- 
wards. and recro.sse.s the road beyond 
the first ridge of hills, Lung-Kang or the 
Dragon Ridge. The ridge connects the 
two tomb.s, and is north of Mukden 
about four miles. Having crossed this 
rUlge the road runs, as does the railway, 
on a .small table-land, and then down 
into the .swampy region of Ta-wa (Hreat 
Mar.sh), which is drained by three small 
streams flowing into the Pu-ho to the 
west. This little river runs south under 
the .stone bridge of Ta-shi-chao dowm 
into the Hun. 

” Pu-ho is a village north of the river 
of the same name, 13 miles from Muk- 
den on the Imperial road, and near the 
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junolion of first and SL-i'ond railwajs. 
The first makes a dltoiir to aMiid the 
tombs and sacred rid”-c now cut by the 
direct railway. San-tai-tzii, or ‘ third 
beacon,’ is the .station for Pii-hn \illa"e. 
The modern villajifc of .San-tai-tzu lies in 
a low, flat, marshy plain, and the rail- 
way has a hii’h and commandinsj em- 
bankment.” 

This embankment, by the ua}’, ap- 
pears to have been the portion of the 
railway selected by hToi^i’s detachment 
for destruction in the interval when the 
Port Arthur Army was being hung up 
to the we.st of Mukden in front of the 
trenches .so .stubbornly held by Kaulbars. 

“ Continuing north-east, from Pu-ho 
on the Imperial road to Tie-ling, there is 
a low hill which crosses the road and 
causes the railway to curve somewhat 
west. On lbi.s ridge .stands the little 
town of Ching-shiu-tai (or ‘crystal 
nater beacon ’), where stood a great fort 
in ancient times. The railway runs 
thence down into a low valley and over 
a very rugged, rocky .spur (‘ Temple 
Hill ’) crowned with rocks and stones, 
and doAvn a deep cutting. Twenty- 
three miles north-east of Mukden is the 
town of I-lu or Vi-lu (I-loo), lying in the 
mouth of a valley opening we.stward, on 
to a marshy plain, over which, nearly 
four miles distant from the town, runs 
the railway. I-lu is divided into a north 
and south to%vn bj' the little river which 
flows deep down in a canon, with steep, 
loose bank.s. This river, like several 
smaller streams, all flowing east and 
west, is noted for its treacherous mud 
and boggy beds. I-lu has several cara- 
vanserais, and two large fortified shops. 
Continuing north by east, the road 
crosses the Fan-ho, with the village of 
Fan-ho-tun on the north bank. This 
stream is about 6o yards wide, is semi- 


frozen now, and flows alniosl cast and 
we.st into the Liau. Fan-ho is 30 miles 
from ^fukden. Ri.ad and rail now skirt 
the hcad.s of valleys and hills very 
clo.sely, crossing" two or three .small 
gravel-bottomed .streams to Tie-ling.” 

At Tie-ling occurs a geographical fea- 
ture which must be kept carefully in 
mind in view of the subsequent proceed- 
ings ol the retreating Russian armies . — 

” The so-called Tic-ling gorge is about 
two and a half miles wide at the nar- 
rowest part, and seven miles long, and 
through this flows the Liau river, some 
300 yards wide. The railway and main 
roads all converge here. The town is 
walled, with .suburbs east and west, and 
the town w'alls and streets, almost all 
running east and west, almost block the 
•nay throug-h the gorge. The north and 
south roads, two in number, are in 
winter in time.s of peace perpetually 
blocked by carts and pack mules. Cara- 
vans hate pa.ssing through for ihi.s 
reason. The open space between the 
west suburb and the river is full of dykes 
and ditches at right angles to the road 
and river, and much of the .space is 
occupied by the Russian station, engine 
works, and the cantonment. 

‘‘ West of Tie-ling and rising from the 
river are low hills, rolling back into 
Mongolia, with roads nearly all running 
cast and west. Eastw'ard of Tie-ling is 
a mountain spur, the Tic-ling, or Iron 
Ridge, abutting on the east suburb, and 
running as a .solid and rugged ridge 
right down to the south-east for nearly 
50 miles. Thus all traffic, excepting 
local pack animals, must, pass through 
the Tie-ling gorge. Northward the hill 
formation is the same, only more 
rugged.” 

From the above it will be seen that the 
line of retreat for the Second and Third 
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Annies -would June bi-en by no means 
easy, e\ lmi if ISilderlint; bad succeeded in 
ehecklni: Xoxii, and Kaulbars had beaten 
back No,i;i and broken the continuity of 
Oku’s pursuit. Hut with Hilrlerling^ in 
full stride, and K.'iiilbars ab.solutely 
forced to break j>round for fetir ot heiiii^ 
utterly enveloped and o\erwhelmed, the 
diflicullies were natiimlK multiplied ; 
with the result that confusion occurred, 
lo.sses were suftcred, and miseries were 
undergone as terrible as any recorded in 
the most disastrous retreats in history. 
Kuropatkin had already taken lime by 
the forelock a.s rejfurds the witlidrawal 
of many of his store.s, and before the 
Japanese cut the railway most of the 
rolling^-stock had been removed, with all 
the wounded, except 1,500 whose condi- 
tion Ava.s serious, and who were left 
behind with a .sullicienl number of 
doctors to tend them. Tlic baggage 
train.s were sent by four routes across the 
field.s and along the rond.s, together with 
most of the gun.s. Several of the latter, 
however, and a line of waggons about 
le miles long h.ad to be abandoned not 
far out from IMukden. On the whole, 
however, the withdrawal of store.s, am- 
munition, and guns was not un.success- 
fully accomplished, especially when it is 
remembered than on March gth there 
was a dust.^torm of unusual violence. 

When finally' the order for a general 
retreat of the Ru.ssian troops was given, 
General Bilderling took the level country 
on both side.s of the Mandarin Road, and 
General Kaulbars the strips on either 
side of the railway. 

Of the horrors of that ret reat it is diffi- 
cult to form any conception that does not 
fall far short of the ghastly reality. The 
mere passage of .such enormous bodies 
of men, gun.s, and carts along a strip of 
plain, the available marching space in 


which wa.s .‘■ometimes not more than 
five miles wide, could not but tend to 
confu.sion, even if there had been no 
panic and no barring of the way. But 
the nimble Japane.se in pursuit tvero able 
from time to time to dash in on the flank 
of a retreating column and harass it with 
artillery fire. IMorcovcr, it will be re- 
membered that \o2u and Nogi were 
joining hands across the road and rail 
to the north of Mukden, and the moral 
effect alone of this interception to their 
retreat mii.st have been terribly .shatter- 
ing to the nerves of the fleeing Russians. 

In regard to this cutting of the Rus- 
sian line of retreat the Japanese ran 
considerable ri.sk. For at first it W£is 
difficult for such comparatively small 
forces as they were able on the lolh and 
nth to employ in thi.s work to stem the 
torrent of dc.sperale men, now fully alive 
to the hopelessness of their situation. 
The Times correspondent with Kuroki’s 
Army mentions the case of one of Xozu’s 
regiments, which found itself “ .sur- 
rounded like a rock in a stream by the 
flood of a flying brigade.” It resisted 
stubbornly, however, .and inflicted such 
loss on the Russians that it received the 
much-prized katijo, or message of praise. 

Surrenders were frequent. A Japan- 
e.sc division came upon the gth Regiment 
of European Sharpshooters near the rail- 
way, and proceeded to bar il.s retreat. 
The regiment fought for a time, and 
then the men tied handkerchiefs to their 
rifle.s. Later in the same day another 
Russian regiment surrendered in the 
same way. ‘ ‘ Many of the companies 
and battalions fresh from Europe quite 
lo.st their tvay, and w'aited like men in a 
maze till capture should clarify the situa- 
tion. After main bodies had been 
gathered in and marched off in formation 
came the groups and the stragglers — 
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the tired men who '.till went f>n retreatinj; 
towards Kharbiii till they saw the Makaki 
(yellow- dwarfs) aeros.s their path, when 
the} lay down their rifles, and sank to the 
roadside in utter latij^ue. liven alter the 
pash was raptured a battery of artillery, 
tully equipped in battle order, rode in and 
fatalistirally, and eten jauntily, ijate it- 
self up. Their eommander did not know 
the roads, and he saw nothinj* else to 
do." 

Of the inditidual .str.ij»'j*ler.s the Times 
eorrespondent above - quoted j'i\ es a 
pathetic description: — 

“ The poor mujiks — superstitious and 
childlike — worn by ^il{ils and fighting 
and marching, were pitiful in their sup- 
pliancy to a degree b.-yond the compre- 
hension of free peoples. An unarmed 
correspondent tind a censor met four 
armed Riis-sian privates on the road. . . . 
They fell to their knees in Oriental obeis- 
aiire. One of them held out a chetip 
American salety ra^or — a present when 
he left home, doubtless — his dearest pos- 
session. When they were made to iinder- 
.‘tand that they were to fall in behind 
their captors’ horses, one— ho of the 
s.'.fety razor — influenced by the refusal of 
his gift presumably, was still quite un- 
ct'nvinccd that he was not to be killed, 
for he chanted prayers from a book as he 
shuffled along. It wa.s with this lot as 
with scores of others, w'ho had hidden in 
Chine.se hou.ses till the Japanese line had 
passed, and then came timidly out to the 
road.slde at what their primitive and cun- 
ning intelligence considered to be a 
favourable moment." 

Here la another sad picture from the 
pen of the Japanese officer. Lieutenant 
Tokutaro Oshio, from who.se letter we 
have already derived such vivid descrip- 
lion.s of the fight round Mukden. He 
w-as not, apparently, engaged in the piir- 


-suit, hut on March iith took .some 
fjearers and surgeons out into the Helds, 
distributing Iiiscuits, water, hot tea, and 
other conifrnts to the wounded whom the 
retreating columns had lett behiiicl 
them : — 

" Aiming the wounded Ru^si ms upi>n 
111.-* field wa.s a boy of barely JO nr ly, 
a drummer-boy, shot through both legs. 
He held a rosary in his hand, praying. 
Poor mile, the pity of ill Pointing to 
the Red Cross upon the arm of a bearer 
I called out in Chinese, ‘ Surgeon, my 
brave little lellow.’ No answer. Then 
in Russi.in, ‘ Doctor.' .\nd told him he 
was safe. This in German — thnt was 
about my .stock of languages. He was a 
Pole, I believe, as he spoke (ierm.in. He 
was -SO thirsty that my bottle w:is not 
enough for him, .so another hall of the 
bearer '.s bottle was given to him, too, and 
he had some bisiniits. 1 had a strong 
yearning to ask him about liLs home ; hut 
no, he is weak, and hi.s spirit must be 
kept up. ‘ Vour wound is nothing, the 
Japanese hospital attendants will be here 
soon to take you away. And soon you 
■will be able to go home to your parents.’ 
Covering him up with blankets and coats 
taken from the Russian dead, I wa.s just 
walking aw.oy when he cried out after 
me: ‘A moment, o Ulcer, a moment. 
Kind officer, I have something to give 
you — this book. It vva.s given to me by my 
father when I was leaving home for the 
front. I have nothing more valuable to 
offer you, sir. It is the most precious 
thing I possess.’ And he kissed my 
hand repeatedly, crying bitterly. 

“ I accepted the book, and without a 
word turned away to find another 
sufferer. I would not have broken dowm 
for a colonelcy before those bearers and 
my ow'n men. 

“ The book was entitled ‘ Himmels- 
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bn>d,' or ‘ liin ricbetbiich fur Juffiind.’ ” 
Compfirati\eh fortunate, indeed, were 
the Rusiiians who were thus dropped in 
the wake <jf Kuropalkin '.s rotrcating' 
lnrcies to fall into the hands of the 
humane Japanese. ^fuch more miser- 
able mu.st have been, the lot of the futii- 
ti\ea who rii!,hed on unfed and weary 
alooff the narrowed ptissag'c leading” to 
Tie-ling. For them there \\ as not only 
all the diseomforl, privation, and phjsi- 
val suffering which a forced and 
precipitate retreat involve.s, but also the 
conrilant fear of being overtaken, caught 
in the flank, or directly intercepted by 
their extraordinarily agile adversaries. 
Such apprehen.sions led to various panics, 
:i serious one occurring at Siin-tai-tzu, 
.some to miles north of iiukden, where 
a number of live.s were lo.st and quanti- 
tie.s of store.s sibandoncd. 

It was expected by some competent 
critic.s that Kuropatkin would make a 
stand at Tie-ling, which had been 
elaborately fortified, apparently in antici- 
pation of a withdrawal, forced nr othcr- 
Avi.s-', from Mukden. It is said that the 
w ork.s were of quite exceptional .strength, 
.skilful advantage having as u.sual been 
taken of the highlands along the line oI 
the Tie-ling River, which are somewhat 
.similar in appearance to tIio.se wdiich 
faced Biiller at Colenso, It would seem 
that the Japanese were prepared for op- 
position at Tie-ling, for the pursuing 
force.s are said to have halted at some 
distjince from the Tic-ling gorge, instead 
of pressing on and endeavouring to inflict 
as much damage as possible upon the 
enemy while passing through this defile. 
On the other hand, Marshal Oyama’s 
despatches favour the idea that the pur- 
suit was more or less continuous. The 
explanation ni.ay be that the Japanese 
forces in rear did advance without inler- 


mi.'-.sion, but that the leading bodies in 
pursuit were for a time brought to a 
.standstill by fear le.st an over-ha.sty at- 
tempt to “ rush ” Tic-ling might be 
rudely checked by fresh troops strongly 
posted behind formidable dcfence.s. For, 
while it is on record that the first Russian 
fugitives from Mukden reached Tie-ling 
in 30 hours, it was not until the sixth 
day after the battle that Oyama was able 
to telegraph to Tokio as follows ; — 

“ Our forces, everywhere driving the 
enemy before them, occupied Tie-ling at 
12.20 a.m. on March ibth.’' 

In the interval there had been a good 
deal of stiff fighting, the brunt of which 
must have fallen on a portion of General 
Oku’s Army, which is estimated to have 
lost in the course of the Mukden battle 
and the subsequent pursuit some 30,000 
men. On March i4lh the Japane.se 
fiercely attacked some po.sitions .south of 
Tic-ling which were being held by the 
4th Siberian. Army Corps belonging to 
the First Russian Army, and, according 
to ihc Ru.ssian despatches, they left 1,000 
corpses on the field. But, as we have 
seen, the resistance offered w’as not pro- 
longed. The 4th .Siberian Army Corps 
was simply acting as the rearguard of 
the still retreating Russian armies, and 
the actual occupation of Tie-ling by the 
Japanese followed without further seri- 
ous fighting, the Russians retiring' 
steadily northward,s. 

The railway station and buildings at 
Tie-ling were found to be on a large 
scale, rivalling, according to the Japan- 
ese official despatches, those at Liao- 
yang. Large quantities of provisions and 
forage had been stored in the vicinity, 
but nearly two-thirds of these were burnt 
by the Russians before their ■withdrawal- 
From Tie-ling the Japanese again took 
up the pur.sult, but it is convenient tri 
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postpone the account of the operations 
hiibsccpicnt to March ifilh to a future 
chapter. For shortly after the Japanese 
occupation of Tie-ling; the immediate 
local effect of the Hattie of Mukden be- 
g'an to wear off. In the meantime thi.s 
immense operation of war wa.s having 
far-reaching consequences in various 
other clirection.s to which it is now neces- 
sary to devote attention. 

Hefore, however, we leave the ai’tual 
field of warfare there are .some details 
concerning both the \icturious and van- 
qiii.sheci commfmdcrs which may be 
lightly dealt with. Ciiving well-merited 
precedence to the Japiine.se, we find 
Marshal Oyama, on March 15th, milking 
his formiil entry with his Staff into Muk- 
den. The .scene was an impresaive one, 
a marked difference being ntiturally ob- 
scrviible between the .surroundings here 
and at the entry into Port Arthur by 
Cicnonil Nogi. At Mukden the prevail- 
ing note was one of joyful welcome, the 
Chinese being delighted to greet and ac- 
claim the victorious commiindcr who had 
deliv'ered them from the Russian incubus. 
The fact that Oyama a decade since luid 
himself been Imgely concerned in the 
humiliation of the Chinese Imperiiil 
Army was of small account to the Cele.s- 
tial mind compared with his present posi- 
tion, not only as the champion of llie in- 
tegrity of China, but also as the actual 
leader of the most powerful army in Asia. 
It is not surpri.sing, then, that the public 
buildings and other hoiuscs in Mukden 
were profusely decorated on thi.s interest- 
ing occasion, thousands of Japanese flags 
being exhibited. As a matter of course, 
the Chinese officials welcomed Oyama, 
and crowds of Chinese residents congre- 
gated to witness the procession of the 
Field-Marshal and his Staff through the 
city. Another, and in a way more inter- 


esting, reception was accorded lo the 
veteran commander by such of his o\\ n 
troop.s a.s were encamped near Mukden. 
These lined the streets leading from tlic 
South Gate, at which the cniry took 
place, displaying their tattered colours, 
and it is not dilTicult to imagine the con- 
flict of emotions in Oyama’s mind as he 
pas.sed through these glorious avenues, 
.splendidly reminiscent of the .storm and 
stress of battle, proudly significant of 
superbly won success, but still pathetic- 
ally .suggestive of sacrifice all the more 
terrible by reason of the grand material 
so sadly, .so irretrievably expended. Coin- 
cidentally with the formal entry into 
Mukden, the Kmperor of Japan dc.s- 
patched the following message to his 
Manchurian armie.s : — 

“ Since the autumn the enemy had 
been erecting strong defences at Muk- 
den, and had been holding the distriet 
with superior force, ami ■were oonlitlcnl 
of victory over our Manchurian .armies. 
Forestalling; the enemy, however, we 
boldly and vig’orously a,ssumed the ofleii- 
sive, and, after strenuous fighting for 
more than to day.s and nights through the 
.snow and biting wind, defeated a strong 
enemy, driving them to Tic-ling, taking 
tens of thotusands of pri.soners, and othor- 
wi.se inflicting serious injuries. 

“ Through this sign.'il victory our 
Manchurian armies have cnhsinced the 
military pre.stige of the country at home 
and abroad. We are deeply gratified by 
the courage and endurance with wliich 
our olTicers and men were able to achieve 
such a great success, and we look lo you 
for even greater exertions in the future.” 

It is .somewhat melanclioly to turn 
from this picture of well-ordered enjoy- 
ment of a victorious .situation to Ihc far 
less pleasant aspect presented by the 
Russian.s in defeat. That such a disaster 
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as the Mukden battle had pro\ed should 
be followed by much heartburning', and 
e\en b\ some act id criticism, was only to 
be expected. But in most disinterested 
quartets something ot a shock was ex- 
perienced when It %vas leaint that the 
Tsar had, as the lesult of Kuropalkin’s 
failure, relieved the latlci of his duties 
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seeking, of all the Tsar’s servants. But 
the Tsar in this instance fully sustained 
his leputation for mingled weakness, ob- 
stinacy, and ineptitude It is under- 
stood that, immediate!) aftei the result 
of the Battle of Mukden became known, 
the Tsar consulted a succession of 
generals at St. Peteisbuig, including the 
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as Commander-in-Chief, and h.id ele- 
vated General Linidvitch to the vacant 
leadeiship of the Ru.ssian aimies in the 
Far East. Although the disgiacc in- 
flicted upon Kuiopatkin -was not com- 
plete, since he was allowed to lemain at 
the front as the Commander of the First 
Army, it was felt that the blow might 
■wfcll have been fiutber softened in the 
ca.se of one who, whatever may have 
been his shortcomings, wras perhaps the 
mo.st loyal and devoted, as he was cer- 
tainly one of the bravest and least self- 


Giand Duke Nicholas Nicol ilevitch, 
General SukhomlinolT, Genoial Giode- 
koff, and Geneial Roop, with a view to 
inducing one of them to accept the chief 
command in Manchuiia, but one and all 
declined to take up the heavy burden. 
The Tsnr, however, was so determined 
that Kuropatkin should be relieved, that 
he finally decided upon the elevation of 
Linidvitch, to w'hom, according to the 
St. Peteisbuig correspondent of the 
Berlin Tageilait, the Emperor peremp' 
toril) and ev cn hi uscjucly bade Kuropatkin 
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hand ovur his command. And so, in 
an atmo.spherc of Imperial di.sgrace, with 
the sliffma of a great defeat cliiiffing; 
irremo\ably to his name, Kuropatkin 
dropped from his proud position as the 
leader of all the Ru.s.sian armies in the 
Far East to a subordinate command, the 
bitterness of his position accentuated by 
the fact that he was being- superseded by 
a man to whom only yesterday he was 
giving orders. Well might the military 
correspondent of the Tunes, dealing with 
Kuropatkin’s downfall, remark, in 
a passage of singular force and 
discrimination : “ The prevailing .sen- 

timent throughout the wtirld will 
be one of sympathy with Ciencral 
Kuropatkin, and of regret that the 
nragnanimity which we u.sually a.sso- 
ciate with the actions of monarchs .should 
not have inspired the Emperor of Russia 
to extend to si faithful servsvnl, who has 
borne the burden and heat of ti year of 
t\ar, some measure of Imperial gratilude. 
So far as Kuropatkin personally ha.s been 
concerned, he has alvvay.s been ti popular 
figure, and regret will be cxpres.scd, even 
fimong those who have not the slig-htest 
sympathy with Ru.ssia’s cause in this 
war, that such a pcr.sistcnt run of ill- 
luck should have followed Skobeleff’s old 
Chief of the LStaff, and that not one 
gleam of success should have been vouch- 
safed to him after .such a long and 
honourable career spent in the .service of 
his country. 

“ His dilficLilties have been nowhere 
mure fully appreciated than in Jingland. 
'I'he unreadiness of Russia for wtir, llic 
childish presumption of the Russitin 
diplomacy, the hopeless failure of the 
Ras.sian Navy, the inferiority of many of 
the troops first dispatched to the seat of 
war, the incompetence of •Russian 
generals and of the Headquarters StalT 


in the field, the appalling dilliculties ol 
reinforcement, supply, and transport, 
and, worst of all, the marked superiority 
of the Japanese Army as an instrument 
of war, which gradually bcc.'ime disclosed 
during the course of operations, have all 
.served to extend to Kuropatkin no small 
measure of public syinp.'ithy. ” 

Hut the same critic, and other critics 
le.ss capable and less fair, declined to 
permit these facts in Kurop.'itkin’s fiivour 
to modify appreciiibly their ultimate con- 
demnation of Kuropatkin as a man who 
had both disappointed expectation aitd 
had failed to make the best use of the ad- 
vantages and opportunities he had actu- 
ally enjoyed. Some even refused to admit 
the plea .so often advanced in Kuropat- 
kin’s favour, namely, that he wa.s subject 
to continual prompting, interruption, and 
interference, first Vicereg-al, and latterly 
Imperial. It tvas urged that in any case 
he ought to h:ivc risen superior to such 
influence, or to have resigned when it 
beciime intolerable. I'’inally, it was sub- 
mitted that lii.s incapticily had been re- 
peatedly, and now conclusively, proved, 
that from the Yalti battle onward.s he 
committed a series of demonstrably bad 
niivStakcH. In a word, Kuropalkin’s posi- 
tion after the Baltic of Mukden wa.s, in 
.some respects, not unlike that of .Sir 
Redvers Hullcr after the Battle of 
Colenso, the similarity of the cases Iteing 
curiously enhanced by the personal popu- 
larity still enjoyed by the unsLicee.ssful 
leaders among the rank and file of their 
command.s. 

While admitting the force of many of 
the arguments tiddticed by Kuropatkin’s 
severer critics, the present writer is in- 
clined to the belief that only after many 
years will it be pos.siblc to estimate at 
all accurately the extent of blame at- 
tached to this truly unfortunate lender. 
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Xot only Is contemporary juds^mcnl 
peculiarly liable to ha\e been warped by 
the prevailing uncertainty as to actual 
f.icts, but it must be constantly 
borne in mind that Kuropatkin’s posi- 
tion was altogether exceptional, to 
an extent which it is quite pos- 
sible that he alone ol living men could 
realise. The Russians were outclassed 
by the Japanese as much as the h'rcnch 
were outclassed by the (lermans in 1870, 
as the Chinese were by the Japanc.se in 
1895, as the Spaniards were by the 
Americans in 1898 ; and it is an ex- 
tremely grave and serious question 
whether other armies besides those of the 
Tsar would htive been able to make head- 
way against such a crushing weight 
as Japan, by dint of years ol pre- 
paration and of unparalleled self-sacri- 
li(’e, wa.s able to bring to bear upon her 
enemy in the land operations from the 
Hattie of the Yalu to the occupation of 
Mukden. Po.sterity, regarding all this, 
possibly in the light of Japan’s future 
and still more complete sell-revelation, 
may come to the conclusion that not only 
wa.s Kuropatkin only partly to be blamed 


lor not ha\ ing beaten back the oncoming 
tide, but thiiL he deserved much praise 
for Iiaxing withstood it as long as lie did, 
and for having assisted his forces to 
escape from it with terrible losses, it is 
true, but without anything approaching 
complete annihilation, 

A final word may be said in reference 
to the argument that, if Kuropalkin 
suffered from interlerencc on the putt 
more e.,peci,illy ol his Imperial master, 
he ought to ha\e shown hlmsell a man ol 
backbone by immediately IhrcalL'ning to 
resign. 

Theie is another side to this oil-de- 
bated question. Kuropatkin was proli- 
ably under the firm impression that if 
he threatened to resign, hi.s resignation 
would be accepted, and that the appoinl- 
ment of another man might mean swill 
disaster. Accordingly he hung- on, just 
as Wellington did in the Peninsula, not- 
withstanding the lact that the latter’s 
position w'as badly compromi'-ed by the 
behaviour of the Government at home. 
But Wellington succeeded, and Kiiropal- 
kin failed. That is the real, perhaps the 
only, dilTercnce. 
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CHAPTER XCIV. 

THE BATTLE OE MUKDEN DISCUSSED — ITS MAGNITUDE — EFEECT UPON FUTURE STRATPGV 

— KORPJGN VIEWS— CURIOUS CONSEQUENCES POSITION OF THE BELLIGERENTS 

JAPAN IN CLOVER — PROGRESS IN KOREA — RUSSIAN DISABILITIES — FRENCH LOAN 
REFUSED — THE WAR TO CONTINUE. 


T he conclusion of the Battle of Muk- 
den affords a convenient halting- 
place at which we may both glance briefly 
at the impression created by this mo- 
mentous and brilliant, though not com- 
pletely decisive, victory upon the minds 
of the onlooker nations, and also review 
the course of events in other portions of 
the theatre of war. 

In regard to both these processes it is 
necessary to take a somewhat broader 
view than is afforded by contemporary 
comment.s, more especially in the world's 
newspaper press. Such comments are of 
peculiar value when a battle is either 
absolutely deci.sivc or is merely incidental. 
In those cases the freshness and vigour 
of contemporary criticism are often more 
convincing, and sometimes even more 
useful, than the elaborate judgments of 
posterity, if only for the reason that there 
IS a good deal more human nature packed 
u]> in the frank utterances of journalism 
than in the studied impartialities of his- 
tory. In the case, loo, of an incidental 
or a decisive victory, the newspaper critic 
works on a sure foundation. If he 
knows that the battle as to which he is 
“ letting himself go ” is only an episode, 
or is a grand -finale, he is at least correct 
in the proposition from which he starts, 
and is so far the equal of the finest his- 
torian that ever lived. 

But there are battles — and the Battle 


of Mukden is peculiarly one of these — as 
to which contemporary judgment is not 
very dependable. When it became known 
that the Japanese had occupied not only 
Mukden but Tie-ling also, that the Rus- 
sians had lost between a third and a 
fourth of their total strength in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, and w'ere still 
retreating, it was assumed by many that» 
practically speaking, the land fighting 
was over, and that, accordingly, Mukden 
had been a decisive victory. Xot until 
some weeks later were these pessimists — 
who, indeed, were hardly to be blamed 
for jumping to conclusions — convinced 
of the full extent of their error. Not 
that Mukden could possibly be called with 
any fairness an “incidental" battle, 
such as the Rattles of the .Slia-ho and 
Hei-kou-tai. But, equally, it could not 
be termed decisive, since it neither 
brought the war to a conclusion nor even 
put the Russian military forces in Man- 
churia Jiors dc combat. 

It goes without saying that comments- 
founded on an entirely wrong conception 
of the nature and results of a great vic- 
tory are somewhat misleading. No use- 
ful purpose, then, would be served by the 
application to the present case of the 
rule, hitherto usually followed in this 
history, of quoting not only British, but 
Continental and American Press opinions- 
on leading events of the war. Well- 
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ordered abstinence in this respect, how- 
ever, imposes on the writer the added 
responsibility of treating the liatlle ot 
Mukden fiom a somewhat lofty stand- 
point, the view irom which is here and 
there obscured by political clouds and 
international jealousies. 

Taking the battle first in its military 
aspect, we find, in addition to the con- 
siderations already advanced in Chapter 
XCIL, that very .soon the outsiders were 
more Jorcibly and permanently impres.sed 
with the bigness of this tremendous con- 
flict than with any other attribute. At 
first sight this may seem a tri\ ial .sugg'es- 
tion, but it tvill bear thinking about, and 
has a very important bearing upon the 
future conditions of military .science 
throughout the world. 

A careful e.stimate of the total forces 
engaged in the Battle of Mukden was 
given in Chapter LXXXVIII. (pji. .^2-44 
of the present volume), Irom which, on 
the authority of the extre-mely well-in- 
formed Tokio correspondent of the 
Times, it is assumed that about 750,000 
men — according to sonic Japanese es- 
timatc.s, 850,000 — went into the fight. 
The nearest approach to these stupend- 
ous figures that occurs previously to the 
Ru.sso-Japanese War is afforded by the 
cases of the Battle of Leipsic in 1813, of 
KSniggriitz in i8fi6, and Gravelotte in 
1S70, in each of which battles from 

400.000 to .1.30,000 men W'crc engaged. 
At Solferino, in 1859, the total forces on 
both sides aggreg-ated nearly 300,000 ; 
at Wagram, i8og, they amounted to 

280.000 ; at Borodino, 1812, to 250,000 ; 
and at Jena, 1806, to 200,000. Accord- 
ing to revi.sed and authoritative Jtipanese 
calculations, there may have been ns 
many as 460,000 in the fighting line at 
Liao-yang, and 580,000 in that at the 
Battle of the Sha-bo. But from even 


the last-quoted figures tt' those given for 
the Mukden striig;glo there is a very long 
jump, and when from mere paper statis- 
tics we pass to an attempt to realise 
mentally the actual size of the forces en- 
gaged, the amazing magnitude o) the 
operation soon begins to impress itsell 
upon the dullest imagination. 

Again, the extraordinary duration of 
the Mukden battle, lar.gely exceeding, as 
it did, that of even tlic long and weary 
lighting at Liao-yang, has a serious sig- 
nificance. At Borodino the conllicl lasted 
for i2i hours, at Wagram lor 14 hours, 
and at Leipsic for three days. Hut w'hut 
is this compared with the struggle at 
Mukden, which commenced not later 
than February 24th, and the immediate 
objective of which w'as not readied until 
March loth, while the pursuit to Tie-ling 
occupied another five or six days ? 

The.sc facts and lig'ures have very 
much more than isolated importance, tind 
it is essential to emphasise this fact in 
any attempt to j-cckon the results of the 
Battle of Mukden, tind its effect more 
especially upon the out.sidc world. An 
operation of wai- must be taken very seri- 
ously indeed when it not only breaks 
records but upsets preconceived notic'ns 
as to the possibilities of co-operation and 
the limits of human endurance. Let us 
first take the question of mere nunibcr.s, 
and try to realise wlial a new departure 
i.s indicaled by the employment on one 
belligerent side alone of nearly, if not 
quite, as many men as in any previous 
war have been included in both opposing 
forces. What a long- step forwtird this 
carries us from the postulate, to which 
reference was made in Chapter LX. 
(Vol. II., p. 185), that few leaders are 
capable of controlling effectively ait-tfirmy 
of more than 100,000, or at most-i 50,000, 
men. The postulate is .still, and will 
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alwajs remain, a postulate. Theie will rate, at Mukden Pool Kuiopatkin at 

occasionally aiise Xapoleons who tan his, best nevei really influenced the move- 

personally direct and peisonalh influence ments of more than one of his armies, 

the mo\ements of 200,000 or 250,000 and in the qieat battle just described 

tioops, and it is piobable that in such nothin!'- was moic lemaikable than the 
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IMPEtSSlVE JONLRAL PEOCCSSION OF JAPANESE OFFIGERS AT HIROSHIMA, JAPAN 

cases the incieased \igoui and initiatne independence of Linid\itch and the -want 
displayed will lender a force so led fully of co-oidinalion between Bilderling and 
equal, if not supeiior, to one numeiically Kaulbars. 

half as large again — e\en assuming the Even on the side of Japan w'c have 
latter to be reasonably well handled But nothing approaching Napoleonic 01 Wei* 
Napoleons are, of couise, outside the hngtonmn genius in the actual conduct 
question. They weie not present, at any of the battle. Yet the machineiy -worked 
79 
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on Ihc whole ver)' smoothly, iind not only 
were some ^oo,ooo men set and kept in 
motion, and a very important, il not 
decisive, victory won, but unforeseen ob- 
stacles were encountered and sur- 
mounted, and important modifications 
were introduced in the oriyinal plan. 
If this could be done with not far short 
of 500,000 men, split up into five armies 
under the nominal control of a leader of 
admirable sayacity, but admittedly not of 
Napoleonic calibre, is not :i point likely 
to be reached at which the terms 
“ Army ” and “ Commandcr-in-Chicf ” 
will become very vague, if not altogether 
meaningless, terms where first-class wars 
between great powers are concerned? Is 
not the approach of an era indicated in 
which a nation’s milittiry forces in the 
mind mtiy conceivably include from six 
to a dozen armies, each from 100,000 to 
150,000 strong, ,'ind all co-ordinated 
under the direction of a central stall'? 
Against sucli u collection of armies, pro- 
vided that the leadership of each was 
good, and the general control was 
moderately well exercised, Napoleon him- 
self, with a poor 250,000 men, might find 
it impossible to struggle for more than 
a few months at most. 

Of course, it will be understood that 
the possibilities of envelopment afforded 
by the employment of such enormous 
masses of men and guns will always be 
subject to some limitations. In Uic first 
place, not only have the men to be trained 
to the requi.sito pilch of endurance ; not 
only have all ranks of leaders, from tlic 
company commanders to the generjil 
commanding one of the armies, to undcr- 
.stand clearly the exact part they play in 
a gigantic scheme ; not only has the con- 
trolling staff to be certain that each part 
of the va.st machine will stand any strain 
that may be put upon it. The problems 


of transport and supply must in .such 
cases become so extraordinarily dillicult 
and complicated as to produce eventually 
an impasse beyond which the wealthiest 
and most patriotic nation, with tin; 
hugest resources in the way of trained 
soldiers and skilled commamh'rs, cannot 
go. But here, again, is il sah; to 
prophesy? Were there not plenty of ex- 
perts at the beginning of the war to say 
confidently that in Afaneluiria il would he 
impossible for Kussia to support an army 
of more than about 250,000, even if the. 
Siberian Railway were taxed to the ut- 
most limit of its capacity? Yet it is prac- 
tically certain that Kuropatkin had at 
Mukden at least 360,000 men under his 
command, and these simply could not 
have fought as manfully as tliey did liai! 
not the local food resources been at least 
reasonably sullieitmt. 

Taking, however, all possible limit it- 
lions and restrictions into oareful ac- 
count, the solid fact remains I hat the 
Battle of Miikdeit opened the. eye.s of tlie 
world to a broader conception of the 
potential bigness of wtir than had Itilherto 
been deemed in any way necessary. It 
was a transition from Ihlnking in lens 
of thousands to thinking in hundreds of 
thousands, and for a single battle to 
mark such a lran.sitlon is ti very large 
historical fact, which posterity may gra.sp 
with a good deal more t^omplcteness than 
is possililc, or at any rale easy, at 
present. 

Closely allied with, and yet very di.s- 
tinct from, this question of ntimbers is 
one on which we have already touched 
lightly, that, namely, of endurance. As 
to this, Major-General Nagaoka, As- 
sistant Chief of the Headquarters Staff 
at Tokio, is reported to have made .some 
singularly interesting observations in a 
speech delivered before the Oriental 
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Association shortly after the Rattle of 
Mukden. lie indicated that, in the opinion 
ol the Japanese General Staff, such opera- 
tiona as the battle in question curiously 
falsilied the expectation that the contriv- 
ances of science would minimise the value 
of the soldier’s physique. It is clear 
that the objects .secured by the Mukden 
victory could not have been secured by 
the most patriotic and skillully led troops 
in the world unless the latter had been 
extraordinarily sturdy and capable of the 
most astonishing" feats of endurance. 
There are not many nowadays who re- 
gard soldiers chiefly as " food for pow- 
der,” and consider that anything with 
two legs and two arms who can carry and 
let off a rifle is good enough for the ranks 
of a battalion on active service. 

Riit even to thoughtful and experienced 
critics the Buttle of Mukden brought 
grave reflections as to the part whicli cul- 
tivated endurance might play in future 
armed struggles for existence. There 
had hitherto been a habit of assuming 
that an enemy’s endurance could not pos- 
sibly exceed a standard whicli, although 
undefined, was certainly well within 
limits largely exceeded at Mukden by the 
Russians as well as by the Japanese. It 
was not, perhaps, an altogether pleasant 
thought for some European nations Uiat 
troops magnificently trained up to a cer- 
tain pitch, and hitherto deemed capable 
of any strain likely to be pul upon them, 
might crumble to nothing when called 
upon 1o face such an ordeal as a battle 
lasting without intermission a fortnight 
or three weeks. 

Beyond these abstract considerations 
there is no doubt that the outside world 
was far more profoundly Impressed by 
the Japanese occupation of Mukden than 
it had been by the ejection of the Rus- 
sians from Liao-yang, important as the 
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l.'iller operation wa.s uni^'ersally admitted 
to be. Liao-yang had from the first the 
appearance of a sort of advfinced post ; 
but Mukden, as long as it remained in 
Russian occupation, was a military centre 
of a different sort. After the isolation of 
Port Arthur, Mukden naturally became 
the scat of government for Russia in 
Manchuria, and when Kuropatkin fell 
back on it from Liao-yang, and it be- 
came also the principal Russian military 
headquarters, it was clear that only at a 
terrible loss of prestige could the Russian 
armies withdraw from a point so vari- 
ously significant. To the impression 
made upon the Chinese by the victorious 
entry of the Japanese into the city of the 
Imperial tombs, allmsion has already been 
made. But Europe and America on the 
whole, perhaps, saw the Russian forced 
retreat from Mukden in a clearer light, in 
that they were not wholly influenced by 
sentimental considerations. 

As a matter of cold fad, it was easy 
for the most casual student of the war to 
observe that the practical advantages 
sacrificed by the Russians in allowing 
themselves to be squeezed out of their 
positions in this vicinity were very sub- 
stantial. The loss of the Fu-shun coal- 
mines alone was a most serious matter. 
But probably even more sharply felt by 
the Russian troops was the cutting off of 
Sin-ming-ling as a source of supplies. 
A little relleclion, too, shows that in some 
respects the Japanese gained more by the 
occupation of Mukden than even the Rus- 
sians had lost. Their supply system was 
now on a footing which, considering how 
recently they had ari'ived in Manchuria, 
W’as quite amazingly satisfactory. To 
them, with immense store depdis at both 
Liao-yang and Niu-chwang, and com- 
munication between Liao-yang and the 
•Northern Korea, it was easy to Create a 
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fresh accumulation at Mukden in order 
to provide swiltly and adequately for the 
needs of the troops thrown forward to 
Tie-ling or beyond. 

It was also clear to the onlooker 
nations that strategically the occupation 
of !Mukden and Tie-ling was a very im- 
portant step forward. While these places 
and a line of country at least 50 miles to 
the cast was held by the Russians, it 
was Li.selcss for the Japanese to look be- 
yond. Hut now that even Tie-ling was 
captured, and the Russians were being 
driven farther and farther northward, it 
liccamc more possible for the extreme 
Japanese right to be pushed forward far 
beyond Shin-king — ^which, as already 
noted, was occupied on March 13th — 
until eventually a wedge might conceiv- 
ably be driven between the Russians at 
Kirin or Harbin and Vladivostok. The 
possible designation of Kawiunura’s 
Army of the Yalu for this object has been 
suggested in a previous chapter. 

From military aspects such as these 
wo have now to turn, rather abruptly, 
to a political consequence of the Battle of 
Mukden, a consequence so strange, so 
striking, that, but for its unquestioned 
reality, it might almost be described as a 
sort of historical nightmare. Politics, 
especially of the international variety, are 
full of quaint complications and sur- 
prises, but seldom have they produced 
any outcome more unexpected and embtu"- 
rassing than German interference in 
Morocco as the direct result of the Japan- 
ese occupation of Mukden ! It has been 
the duty of the present historian from 
time to time to point out how the war in 
the Far East impinged on European 
affairs, and in this connection Germany 
has occasionally figured in a rblc more or 
less dignified, but not of salient historical 
importance. Anxiety for the security of 


German interests in Shan-tiing-, and a 
cheerful readiness to profit commercially 
by supplying co.'il to the Third Russian 
Pacific Squadron on its way to the Far 
East, had hitherto made it difficult for 
even the German Emperor to fill the 
stage in any scene, however lri\i:il, of the 
war drama now running. But the Battle 
of Mukden was, rightly or wrongly, taken 
by the Kaiser as his cue, and, accord- 
ingly, Europe was unexpectedly treated 
to a singular diversion, with German 
Diplomacy as a ccnlral figure, and with 
Morocco, of all places in the world, in 
the background. 

The growth of I'cntenle cordialc be- 
tween Great Britain and F'rance, and the 
fact that it had survived, and had even 
been intensified by certain vicissitudes 
arising out of the war, had, perhaps 
naturally, been viewed with m.'irked dis- 
favour in Germany. Superadded to the 
Dual Alliance between France and Rus- 
sia, and coincident with a better under- 
standing between France and Italy, 
“ Vmlcnte ” consliLuled in the German 
mind a source of uneasiness only relieved 
by a doubt as to its sincerity. To test 
that question of sincerity it was only 
necessary to find a useful bone of con- 
tention with either England or France, 
to make a good deal of noise, and to 
note whether the country not actually 
concerned would conic to the assistance 
of its reputed friend. To allciupt to 
bully England was not altogether safe. 
Public opinion in England was not m a 
mood to brook Teutonic interference, and 
the British Fleet was very much in evi- 
dence as a factor which might have to bo 
reckoned witli, even if France stood com- 
pletely aside. 

With France the case was somewhat 
different. But in her case the Russian 
Alliance had until recently been sufficient 
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lo (insure her immunity from German 
bluff. Until the Battle of Mukden there 
was always the chance that Kuropatkin 
mijjht turn the tables on Japan, and in 
that event Russia would have been very 
well able to lend France substantial aid 
against Germany, assuming' that 
“ Veuiente ” proved to be a hollow 
mockery. But the Battle of Mukden was 
evidently sufficient proof to the German 
Emperor that Russia was practically a 
negligible quantity in this direction. 
France was, therefore, with no loss of 
time, subjected to a characteristically 
German diplomatic process in order to 
see whether the new'ly-horn friendship 
with England W'as of any practical ac- 
count. 

This testing process took the shape of 
a sudden German interference in the 
affairs of Morocco, in which France had 
admittedly, by reason of previous deal- 
ings and the proximity of Algeria, a 
special interest. England and France 
had come previously to a friendly agree- 
ment -with respect to this troubled and 
ill-governed country, witli the result tltat, 
in the ordinary course of things, France 
would have been left with a compara- 
tively free hand. But Germany, on the 
pretext that this agreement had not been 
officially communicated to her, now gave 
France plainly to understand that Ger- 
man interest in Morocco was of a singu- 
larly close and even paternal character, 
and that it was the Kaiser’s august in- 
tention to take the Sultan more or less 
under his protection. The Kaiser him- 
self went in his yacht to Tangier, a Ger- 
man mission to the Sultan was put in 
hand, and France was given to under- 
stand that she must be prepared to put 
up with what, under the circumstances, 
could only amount lo unmistakable 
humiliation. 


Into the details of this interlude it is 
not necessary to go. It is sufficient Lo 
say that at one moment matters look an 
extremely serious turn. France had al- 
ready made some coiiccs.slon to avoid a 
rupture, and Germany was pushing her 
advantage when, it is understood, the 
British Government gave France quietly 
to understand that, if German demand.s 
■v\eiit beyond a certain point, Great 
Britain -wmiild side with the other parly 
to Venicnie cordiale by resisting these de- 
mands lo the uttermost. France was 
thus enabled lo present a much firmer 
front to Germany, and the latter was con- 
vinced beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
VenlenU cordiale was an institution ■which 
needed something more than flat-footed 
diplomacy and theatrical bluff lo disturb 
it. 

Abortive as this particular performance 
was, it was curiously instructive ns the. 
first important indication of ch.angcs 
which the war in the Far lilast w’tis ahoiit 
to produce in the European situation 
generally. Until the Battle of Mukden 
showed on what a doubtful foundation 
even Russia’s military power rested, it 
would have been ri.sky to assume that the 
European equilibrium would be entirely 
upset by the Japanese successes in the 
Far East, brilliant and far-reaching as 
these unquestionably were. Bui from 
this point onwards we see indications of 
new groupings of the Great European 
Powers, and for this reason alone the 
great Battle of Mukden must rank in 
history as an event perhaps scarcely in- 
ferior to Waterloo in its intrinsic and 
eventual significance. 

Let us now return to the theatre of 
war, and take a look round at the situa- 
tion as it now is, not only in Manchuria, 
but in other quarters to which a fighting 
interest is attached. In some respects 
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this survey must be a brief one, as there 
are details, especially those connected with 
the naval position of affairs, into which 
it will be necessary to go closely in subse- 
quent chapters. But the present is a 
convenient opportunity at which to dis- 
cuss the stage reached in regard to one 
or two developments to which it will not 
be possible to devote a separate chapter, 
but which none the less have an impor- 
tant bearing upon the conduct of the war 
and the chances of peace. 

First, as to the approach of Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky’s squadron, it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind the relation of the 
Battle of Mukden to the bare possibility 
of a coming Russian victory on the sea. 
Seldom in the world’s history has a more 
instructive lesson in the influence of sea 
power been afforded by a mere possi- 
bility, and for that reason a few lines may 
be devoted to the subject, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that, in the actual event, the 
possibility in question vanished into very 
thin air indeed. 

We have seen how, short of being 
actually decisive, the Battle of Mukden 
was, as land victories go, about as big 
and important a victory as could easily 
be conceived. But it is a striking reflec- 
tion that, if Admiral Rozhdestvensky’s 
squadron could have achieved the result 
so fondly expected, could have shattered 
Japan’s naval supremacy, and given Rus- 
sia even temporary command of the Sea 
of Japan, the fruits of the Mukden battle 
would to the Japanese have been the very 
worst sort of Dead Sea apples. Even as 
it was, Japan would soon have to proceed 
warily as regards allowing her transports 
to carry fresh stores and reinforcements 
to Niu-chwang and Northern Korea, for 
fear lest detached Russian cruisers might 
intercept these valuable freights. For 
Japan could no longer afford to send her 
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warships as escorts, since her battle-fleet 
was being held in readiness to meet 
Rozhdestvensky’s squadron in home 
waters. If the coming conflict on the 
sea should by ill chance prove disastrous 
to Japan, the position of her huge army 
in Manchuria would soon prove precari- 
ous, notwithstanding its unbroken chain 
of successes and the huge stores accumu- 
lated at Liao-yang. For the moment, for 
a few weeks, even for a month or tw’o, all 
might have been well. But nearly 
500,000 men require a deal of feeding, 
and, cut off from their island home, with 
only poor countries — assuming the neu- 
tiality of China to be preserved intact — 
from which to draw supplies, Oyama and 
his splendid quintette of generals would 
have had a very uphill game to play. 

On the other hand, Japan had dis- 
played wonderful energy, industry, and 
patience in taking precautionary meas- 
ures, which not only minimised the 
above-noted risks, but which, assuming 
those risks to have been successfully re- 
moved, constituted a splendid preparation 
for future efforts. With the steps she 
took in order to provide Rozhdestven- 
sky with the warmest of warm welcomes, 
we shall deal more particularly at a later 
date. But at such a stage as is indicated 
by the occupation of Mukden and Tie- 
ling, it is useful to remember that, in 
addition to her extraordinary military 
activity in Manchuria, Japan was still 
busily engaged in a singular variety of 
fields, in all of which she was exhibiting 
almost as much passionate energy and 
thoroughness as if each of these individu- 
ally were her sole existing care. 

Let us briefly glance at these preoccu- 
pations, and attempt to realise the extra- 
ordinary force of character, and the 
wealth of national resources, which 
enabled a country to superadd such 
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interests to the \\oik of kccpiiifj nearly 
500,000 splendidly equipped soldiers in 
constant contact with a brave and vigor- 
ous enemy. Incidentally, it is an in- 
structive, if by no means pleasant, 
icflcction that when, during the war in 
South Africa, we had to keep not much 
more than 250,000 men in the field, our 
own War Ollice 
found the strain 
altogether exces- 
sive, and con- 
fusion, if not 

something worse, 
occuned in rejfard 
to supplies and 

stores, the bare 
recollection of 
which is painful. 

But Japan not 
only found no 
diinculty in supply- 
ing- and reinJorc- 
ing; with marvcl- 
I0U.S precision and 
completeness her 
five armies ; she 

w'as fully pre- 
pared for ex- 
tended military ef- 
forts, and in due 
course, when the 
temporary risks 
and embarrassments created by the 
approach of the Third Russian I’acific 
Squadron were removed, wc shall see 
further developments of the land cam- 
paign in Sakhalin and in the neighbour- 
hood of Vladivostok. All these will 
indicate that while Tokio was celebrating 
with banners and p.iper lanterns the great 
Mukden victory, the Japanese General 
Staff was working out quietly and un- 
ostentatiously the details of movements 
entirely unconnected with those of the 


armies now pressing noithwards towards 
Harbin. 

At the close of Vol. II. (Chapter 
LXXXIV.) some details were given of 
the stage reached by Japanese lailway 
enterprise in Korea by the end ot 1904. 
To these it is now convenient to add some 
important information contributed to the 
Tmm in April, 
1 90s I by it.s 
famous Peking 
correspo n d c n I, 
who gives a very 
remarkable ac- 
count of progress 
in other directions 
besides railway 
construction. As 
to the existing 
lines, Dr. Mor- 
I ison observes 
that the Seoul- 
Fiisan railway was 
already paying 
expenses, that the 
liesllc-bridges on 
the Seoul - Ya - hi 
line were to be 
changed into per- 
manent s t r u c - 
tiirc.s, that a 
branch was under 
construction to 
Ma-san-po, and another trunk line from 
Seoul to Gen-san and the Tumen River 
was about to be commenced. Simul- 
taneously, extensive reclamation of land 
and harbour improvements were in pro- 
gress at Che-mul-po and Fusan, and the 
work of lighthouse construction was 
being vigorously pushed on by the Cus- 
toms. '* Most noticeable,” says Dr. 
Morrison, ‘‘ are the order and quiet at- 
tending the Japanese enterprises. Order 
is preserved with the smallest possible 
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evidence of foice, the meie handful of 
gendarme) H policing the railway contiast- 
ing stiangely with the laige bodies of 
fiontier guaids which Russia needed to 
piotect the lall\\a^s in Manchuiia, wheie 


Police, the Times correspondent goes on 
to say ■ “ Never has the capital known 
such immunity fiom ciime, and it is in- 
tended to extend the system to the 
country, where, away fiom the laihvays, 
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the people weic set at enmity by the 
harsh tieatment from which they 
sulleied.” 

After recording the i eduction of the 
worthless Korean Aimy to a Palace 
Guaid of 1,500, and the substitution of 
a Japanese gendarmerie for the Korean 


fiequent lawlessness is reported. Japan 
now controls all the communications of 
Korea with the outside woild. She has 
by agreement taken charge of the posts 
and telegraphs, she has secured the right 
to fish in the territorial waters round the 
whole coast of the Empire, and she has 
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obtained the opening of the inland and 
coast waters to the navigation of Japan- 
ese vessels under rules which are an im- 
provement on those in force in China. 
The Nagamori scheme for the reclama- 
tion of waste lands, which is now in abey- 
ance, is cerlain, nith modifications, to be 
adopted later. In conclusion I may re- 
mark that the value of British goods im- 
ported into Korea in 1904, apart from 
Japanese Government stores, was 
j^7oo,ooo.” 

It is not surprising that these inipi'ove- 
ments were not regarded as unmixed 
blessings by the Korean Emperor and his 
corrupt court, nor by the so-called 
“ foreign advisers ” of the Korean Gov- 
ernment, most of whom had now left, or 
were on the point of leaving, the country, 
their places being taken by Japanese. 

But, apart from the annihilation of 
such “vested interests,” the virtual pro- 
tectorate assumed by Japan was having 
the best possible results for the country 
and the people. Not only was the con- 
duct of the Japanese troops exemplary, 
but liberal payment was being made for 
everytliing, and never before had the 
Koreans earned such wages. “ Civilian 
Japanese,” adds the corrc.spondent signi- 
ficantly, “ arc pouring into the country, 
coming largely by families. It is esti- 
mated that already 60,000 have come, 
and they are arriving daily. There is 
practically an uninterrupted chain of 
Japanese settlements from Fusan in the 
south to the Yialu in the north.” 

In the Liao-tung Peninsula, Japan was 
busily engaged in turning to her own uses 
Port Arthur and Dalny. In the harbour 
of the latter there was a ma.ss of hard 
work yet to be accomplished in attempt- 
ing to salve such of the sunken Russian 
warships as could possibly be induced to 
float. For many miles, too, the sea was 


si ill far from safe by reason of the Rus- 
sian mines. Writing at the end of Janu- 
ary, 1905, a correspondent had recorded 
the raising of nearly 400 of these engines 
of destruction, adding, ‘ ‘ There remain 
■SO many that weeks, if not months, of 
labour will still be required to remove the 
peril completely.” It may, then, be safely 
assumed that the Japanese at Port Arthur 
at the time the Battle of Mukden was won 
had still plenty to keep their hands and 
minds occupied. 

With five large armies at work in Man- 
churia, and an expedition to Sakhalin in 
preparation ; with Togo’s Fleet refilling 
so as to be in pink of fighting condition 
wlfen the collision with Rozhdestvensky’s 
Squadron should take place ; with large 
sums being expended in Korea and Port 
Arthur — with all these costly sources of 
anxiety, Japan might well, at this stage, 
have experienced some financial embar- 
rassment. Blit, thanks to her unbroken 
record of success iu the present war, and 
thanks, not a little, loo, to the evident 
goodness of her home government and to 
the admii'able condition of her domestic 
alTiiirs, her credit remained excellent, and 
had she asked England and America for 
twice as much as the 30 millions she now 
actually borrowed, the loan would have 
been taken up with eager alacrity. In- 
deed, it is difficult to say what amount she 
could not have raised after the Battle of 
Mukden, so convinced was, at any rate, 
the British and American public that not 
even Rozhdestvensky’s Squadron had the 
least chance of impairing Japan’s 
capacity to fulfil the most serious obliga- 
tions. But the Mikado’s financial ad- 
visers acted with admirable restraint, and 
neither at home nor abroad was there the 
slightest indication of extravagance, or 
of any wi.sh to test the full extent of the 
national credit. 
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From Japan, victorious, multifariously 
active, financially secure, and happy, 
moreover, in the harmony of her political 
parlies and the support of a united 
people, it is not pleasant to tium to Rus- 
sia at this painful crisis. For an appreci- 
able interval after even the occupation of 
Tie-lingf the Russian public was, as usual, 
only partially aware of the extent of the 
disaster suffered by the army in Man- 
churia. But the official classes began 
almost immediately to realise the situa- 
tion, and to realise it all the more clearly 
in that they alone knew the actualities 
of Russia’s internal troubles. In several 
quarters there was now observable a far 
deeper despondency, coupled with much 
more plain-speaking, than had marked 
the receipt of news of previous defeats 
or reverses. Even in high circles there 
was talk of a searching inquiry into all 
the circumstances connected with Kuro- 
patkin’s discomfiture. On the other 
hand, the most pessimistic views were 
entertained as to the eventual eflect of 
the defeat upon the provinces, where the 
revolutionary propaganda was very active, 
and public opinion was becoming greatly 
inflamed by the half-measures of the Gov- 
ernment in regard to constitutional re- 
form. As to the Tsar, we have already 
seen that that magnanimous autocrat’s 
first generous impulse after the Battle of 
Mukden was to degi-ade the gallant 
soldier who had fought a losing game, by 
no means without honour, and had at 
least saved the greater portion of his array 
from annihilation. In the annals of civi- 
lised nations there are not many 
instances of Imperial ingratitude re- 
corded more sickening than the 
Tsar’s treatment of Kuropatkin after 
the Battle of Mukden. But the 
painful spectacle of this mighty ruler 
begging first one and then another of his 
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generals on the stay-at-home establish- 
ment to go out and supplant one who at 
least had borne the heat and burden of a 
long year of war, is one w'hich may be 
usefully dismissed, in view of the gr.nver 
and more practical embarrassments of 
Russia at this moment. 

Casualties, as has been more than once 
urged in this history, are almost in- 
variably misleading as a gauge of 
disaster, and financial losses to a 
country so constituted as Russia 
may mean very much less than- 
they would to a State of even greater 
resources. But the Battle of Mukden 
brought certain solid facts in both these 
connections into a very strong light, with 
the result that at tlie end of March, 1905, 
the St. Petersburg conespondent of the 
Paris Matin thought fit to present his 
readers with a very striking estimate of 
the Russian losses in men and money 
during the past 14 months. Even talcing 
the official figures as accurate, there had 
been a total of 162,100 men killed, 
wmunded, or taken prisoners in the en- 
gagements preceding the Battle of Muk- 
den. At the latter the same correspond- 
ent very reasonably reckoned that 
175,000 were killed or placed hors de comr- 
lot. *' This, added to the 7,000 sick per 
month, makes an approximate general 
total of 435,000. 

*' As for the expenses, 900,000,000 
roubles (;^9o,ooo,ooo) is given as the cost 
of the Manchurian Railway with the keep- 
ing up the line, the losses caused by 
the Chunchuses, the construction of the 
city and port of Dalny, the organisation 
of the maritime service in connection with 
the railway, and the item of Port Arthur. 
War expenses and foreign loans amount 
to 570,000,000 roubles {;^57, 000,000), 
State securities 150,000,000 roubles 
(;^i 5,000,000), the loss of 1,480 guns 
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10.000. 000 roubles 000,000), confib- 

cation ol merchantmen 10,000,000 roubles 
(;^'i,ooo,ooo), and the loss of the L'lcel 

160.000. 000 roubles (;^ 16, 000,000). 
I'hiis, including the recent internal loan, 
the war has cost, so far, two millhirds ol 
roubles (;^20o,ooo,ooo).’‘ 

It goes without saying that the seri- 
ousness of these figures was not confined 
to the actual injury inflicted upon Rus- 
sia’s population or her own internal 
revenues. A specially grave question for 
the Tsar’s Government was the view 
which foreign investors would take of a 
situation that, after making every sort 
of allowance for Russia’s immense I'e- 
sources, could only be regarded as ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. For some time 
past there had been much uneasiness in 
France, which before and since the an- 
nouncement of the alliance with Russia 
had lent the latter many millions of 
pounds. It was naturally felt that the 
security on which these past loans had 
been granted would be endangered if 
Russia continued to wag'c war, even with 
some success, since the prosecution of 
such a campaig'n as that in the Far East 
must mean a grievous dislocation of 
national industry and commerce. But 
the position of Russia’s French creditors 
would become actually alarming if the 
“friendly and allied nation’’ went on 
spending money like water, not only with- 
out gaining any substantial advantage 
over her adversary, but also to the ac- 
companiment of heavy and repeated 
losses. 

This latter view received striking ex- 
emplification shortly after the Battle of 
Mukden. Russian agents were sent to 
France to test the feelings of French 
financiers on the subject of a new loan, 
and, to the extreme discomfiture of the 
Tsar and his Government, were met by a 


steady refus.il to ad\iince another centime 
until Russia signed a treaty ol peace. 
Here, indeed, va.s a slap in the face for 
Russia, almost as severe as the loss of 
Mukden itself. Nor was it found pos- 
sible to induce the French financial noild 
to reconsider its decision. No peace, no 
more francs, was the last word, and 
much chagrined and a little humiliated, 
the Russian Government tided over its 
immediate diflicultics by issuing an in- 
ternal loan of ;^2o,ooo,ooo at go. Even 
in regard to this doubtlul aceommodation 
a certain amount of arrangement wri.s 
necessary, only half the amount being 
subscribed by the banks, the remainder 
facing negotiated by the Savings Bank 
under a law permitting the substitution 
of Government securities for available 
cash deposits. 

While on this subject of Russia’s war 
finajice a note may be made of an Inter- 
esting interlude in connection with some 
pointed questions, which began to be 
asked about this time, as to the reality of 
Russia’s gold reserve. In reference to 
one such question, in which it was asked 
to what extent the Russian Government 
could draw on its gold i-eservc without 
impairing the credit of the Stale, the 
Russian Minister of Finance took a curi- 
ous step. He telegraphed to the Tinted, 
suggesting that the Editor of that journal 
should come to St. Petersburg in order 
to sec and verify iicrsonally the gold 
reserve kept in the vaults of the Stale 
Bank ! The Editor of the Timet cour- 
teously declined to undertake the pio- 
posed financial investigation, on the 
ground that it hardly came within the 
province of a newspaper. The invilalion 
was subsequently extended to other 
editors, one or two of whom sent repre- 
sentatives, who were duly dazzled with a 
sight of 65 millions in gold in the vaults 
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of the Imperial Bank of Russia. Pre- 
sumably the object of the Russian 
Minister of Finance wa.s attained by this 
publicity, and a few holders of Russian 
'bonds may have slept more .soundly for a 
few niyhts after learning that the gold 
reserve in question had not been tam- 
ipered with. But, of course, financiers 
were well aware that Russia had bor- 
rowed these 6o millions several times 
over from France alone, and Ihcir exist- 
ence wa.s no sort of valid argument for 
lending further money to a country which 
had .spent treble the amount of its gold 
reserve in one year of war, and would 
probably be called upon to pay nearly as 
much again by way of indemnity if it now 
aalced for peace. 

This last allusion brings us to the final 
consideration with which it is proposed 
to deal in this necessarily discursive 
chapter. W'e have already dealt with the 
effects of the Battle of Mukden succe.ss- 
ivcly upon foreign opinion, upon the 
future conduct of warfare, upon the mili- 
tary, domestic, and financial condition of 
both belligerents. It now remains to dis- 
cuss coherently these diverse and very 
varying effects, with a view to examining 
the prospect of peace, cither as the im- 
mediate and direct, or as the indirect 
and eventual, outcome of the great battle 
in que.slion. As we shall sec, the verdict 
of the Tsar and his advisers was for a 
continuance of the war, and there will 
always be some to maintain that, this 
being the case, the Battle of Mukden 
brought the end of the hostiIitie.s substan- 
tially no nearer than did the taking of 
Port Arthur or the Baltic of Liao-yang. 
The greater part of this chapter has been 
an attempted refutation of any such pro- 
■pqsilion. Had it been possible or in- 
structive to do so, Ihe same process of 
.analysis and comprehensive comparison 


would h:i\c been ad()j)tc<l by llie present 
w'ritcr in the ca.se of previous j!ipaiie.s(! 
successes. But, as a matter of fael, it 
was not until wc saw Kuropatkin’.s badly 
broken army sqiieexed out of Mukflen :iiul 
driven past Tic-ling, that the end ol the 
war eamc even dimly into sight. 'I'he 
Mukden battle was not the last phase, 
but it was contributory to the end, and it 
w'as so in a scn.se quite outside the !ip- 
plication of that epithet to any previous 
Russian reverse. 

In conclusion, the ciiieslion “ Ought 
there to have been peace :ilter Mukden? ” 
demands brief investigation from the his- 
torical standpoint. Without any “ pas- 
sionate partiality ” for Ru.s.sia and her 
mctbod.s, ihc writer .stroJigJy Jjohls the 
view that at thi.s .sLag'c, at any rale, she 
was clearly justified in gming- full steam 
ahead, notwithstanding- the injuries she 
had received in her recent collision. 
Even on land she was not yet cUs'lsively 
beaten, or anything like it. As an obvi- 
oUvS matter of fact, every mile she had 
retired since Liuo-yang increased the 
length ol her enemy’s line of communi- 
cations and decreased Ihc length of her 
own. A point mig-ht soon be reached 
when, I'larbin having: become the main 
Russian centre, and Vladivostok being 
isolated, a Russian army could be fed and 
reinforced perhaps even more effectively 
than the Japanese army immediately men- 
acing it. Til the meantime, there were 
still large forces in the field, and 
“ Papa ” LiniiSvitch might prove to have 
infinitely belter luck and judg-mcnl than 
poor Kuropatkin. Even supposing that 
there had been no chance of " getting 
oven '* with Japan on the sea, the Rus- 
sians might well prefer to make yet 
another effort on land in preference to 
making overtures for peace. 

For the peace alternative was growing 
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more and more alarming by lenson of the 
conlinuons character of the Japanese 
successes. The chance.s that the Japan- 
ese would demand not only a big' indem- 
nity, hut also a cession ol Lenitory, were 
now beginning to crystallise into a cer- 
tainty. However willing Fiance might 
bo to lend more money in order to. bring 
about peace, the handing over of the boi- 
rowed millions to a vietorioiis Japan, to- 
gfcther with a .slice of Russian territory, 
would not only be a bitter humiliation for 
Imperial Russia, but might produee the 
gravest domestic results. For a public 
which, like the dying Hampden, “ ingem- 
inates ‘ Peace ! ’ ” is sometimes apt, when 
calk'd upon to pay the pi ice, to turn and 
reitd those who have carried out its noisy 
wishes. Internally Russia was already in 
a pretty bad wtiy. What she might be 
when she lealised that peace meant last- 
ing humiliation and a heavy increase to 
taxation, was not pleasant to contemplate. 

Above all, there was a chance, perhaps 
not a veiy substantial one, hut still a 
chance, that the Third Pacific Squadron 
would do something really groat towards 


lulping Russia out of her present plight. 
Even if it only succeeded in disabling 
some of Japan’s battleships, and in gat- 
ing thiough to Vladivostok, a success 
would be gained which, with the fiesh 
and bitter lessons of Poit Arthur in their 
minds, there were still Russian admirals 
capable of turning to good advantage. 

Is it then to be wondered at that Rus- 
sia after Mukden repudiated with some 
vigour the suggestion that she should 
now come to terms with the enemy ? The 
end may have shown her to be wrong, 
but it is not safe to assume even this 
while we are ignorant of what terms 
Japan would have proposed, having re- 
gard to the fact that Russia still pos- 
sessed a Navy to be reckoned with. But, 
looking at the known facts as they weie 
at the latter end of March, it may safely 
he said that for Russia to have sued for 
peace as the direct consequence of the 
Battle of Mukden would have exposed 
her to many risks which not even her 
losses, necessities, and existing embar- 
rassments, severe as all three were, 
would have justified her in running. 
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UHE CHANCE'! 

W E palled fiom Admiial Ro7hclcslvcn- 
sky and the IJ.iltio Fleet at the 
close of Chapter LXXX’t''. (pp. i8 and 19 
of the piesenl volume), h.uing followed 
his movements along the Cochin China 
coast until about the middle of May. 
On tJie 14th ol that month he at Iasi 
left Honkohe Bay, having previously 
effected a junction with the Thiid Squad- 
ron under Admiial Niebogatoff. There 
ensued a foitniglit of anxious suspense, 
such as only at extremely rare intervals 
occuis to keep the nations ol the woild in 


a fever of restless expectation. For 
every day, cvoiy houi ol that 1 01 might 
was li aught with luiid chances. As long 
as Admii al Ro.shdestvcnsky shielded him- 
scll behind the colonial petticoats of La 
Belle France there was, in any case, little 
risk that Admiral Togo would attack 
him. Even assuming that Fiance had 
ghen japan to understand that she would 
not regard such an net as unfriendly to 
herself, there would have been the grave 
objection that the Russian ships, if dam- 
aged, could have found easy shelter in 
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French ports, in which, af^aiii, their mere 
internment would hardly have suited the 
Japanese purpose. 

But, from the moment Admiral Ro/h-. 
dcstvensby was known finally to hfive left 
Ilonkohe Bay, it was evident that a col- 
lision miyht conceivably take place at 
any momenf. In any ease it could not 
long" be deferred lor more than a week or 
tv\o without placing the Russians in a 
position of extraordinary embarrassment 
and humiliation. On the other hand, 
Togo might think fit to attack, at any 
rate, with torpedo craft, almost at any 
in.stant, in order to lessen the possibility 
that by some sea chance his enemy might 
elude him, and reach Vladivostok com- 
paratively uninjured, ^\'ell then might 
the onlookers watch, with impatient 
eagerness for news, the passage of that 
long and truly momentous fortnight. 
Nor was the suspense rendered less 
w'earying by the fact that the situation 
remained day after day unillumincd by a 
ray of news tvorlh mentioning about the 
actual movements of the opposing Ilcels. 
From Japan, of course, there came no 
glint of information regarding Togo's 
w'hereabotils. But Admiral Rozhdest- 
vensky, too, must be credited with the 
caution he evidently exercised in the mat- 
ter of keeping his movements dark, at any 
rate to the longing eyes of Europe. In 
such circumstances the inevitable oc- 
cured. An enterprising American agency 
at Manila cabled a report of an engage- 
ment to the south of Formosa, resulting 
in a Russian victory. It is significant 
that even in St, Petersburg this report 
■was received with considerable sceptic- 
ism, notwithstanding a aemi-official in- 
timation that a battle was imminent. 
According to Admiral Avellan, Rozhdest- 
vensky was ab.solulely determined to 
fight before making finally for Vladivos- 


tok, and w'ould even force Togo to do so, 
if necessary, by bombarding Jtipane.se 
ports. But it was felt, ncvcrthelcs.s, to 
be doubtful w'hethcr Admiral Togo woultl 
have gone so far from bis btuse with his 
battle fleet, and it was concluded that the 
engagement, if not entirely mythical, had 
been but a minor affair. 

It subsequently transpired that, on 
leaving Honkohe Bay, Admiral Rozh- 
destvensky took ti step which of itself 
rendered the chtuices of an iinnietliale 
colli.sion extremely doubtful. So lar he 
Iitid not been called upon to make any 
choice of routes since leaving Maclaga.s- 
car. His only preoccupation had been to 
get his ships and men into good fighting 
trim after the voytigc across the Indian 
Ocean, and to effect n junction with the 
Third Squadron under Nlebogatoll. Both 
these objects he had most skilfully, ii 
somewhat un.scrupulously, accoinpli.slied 
by making free use of the French ports 
on the coa.st of Indo-China. Incident- 
ally, it is intere.sling: to observe that, not- 
withstanding .some bitter feeling eretitcd 
by France’s doubtful observance of neu- 
trality obligations, the Japanese ex- 
prc.sscd unstinted admiration of the quali- 
ties which enabled Admiral Rozhdestven- 
sky to perform this feat, and to sail away 
from Honkohe Bay with all his units in 
lighting condition after bringing them all 
the way from the Baltic to the China Sea. 

Rut the time had now come for the 
Ru.s.siaii Commander to Ihink of some- 
thing else besiclc.s filling hi.s coal bunkers 
and cleaning his .shlp.s’ bolloms. There 
now lay before him a double choice of 
routes involving, it is needless to say, 
issues of the cxlremest gravity, tiis only 
goal could be Vladivostok, and to reach 
this he would ultimately have to maltc 
his tvay through one of three avenues— the 
Tsu-Shima Strait, between Southern 
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Koiea and South-western Japan ; the steer northwards towaids the Tsu-Shinia 
Tsugaru Stiait, between Japan proper and Stiait. The former course had the double 
the noithcrn island of Yezo ; »ind the disadvantaj>e that it mig-ht expose the 
Soya Strait, between Vezo and Sakhalin Russian Fleet to attack fiom toipedo- 
Ibland. As wc shall see later, his choice craft luiking in the hoimosan harbours, 
in this mattei had iallen upon the Tsu- and would also betia}' the Russian Ad- 
Shima Strait, and his reason for making miial's evident intention to make for 
it will be discussed in connection with Vladivostok by the Tsu-Sliima route. Ac- 



MAP illustrating ROZUDESTVENSKY b VOYAGE FROM HIS LONG HALTING PLACE OTB MADAGASCAR TO 
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Admiral Togo’s preparations. But even cordingly, Rozhdestvensky steamed out 
to get to Tsu-Shima Strait from Honkohe into the Pacific through one of the 
Bay there were two routes open, and be- channels which separate Foimosa and the 
tween these Admiral Rozhdestvensky had Philippines, and, beyond the knowledge 
now forthwith to decide. that he had made a brief halt in these 

A glance at the map will show’ that it straits for coaling purposes about May 
w'as open to the Russian ships either to 19th, no authentic news of any portion 
pass up the channel betw’een Formosa and of his fleet reached the outside world until 
the Chinese mainland, or to sail out into May 25th. 

the Pacific between Formosa and the On that day there appeared off Wu- 
Philippine Islands, and subsequently to sung, at the mouth of the Yang-tse 
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River, a liclcrogetieous collection of ships eni, indeed, that the Russian Admiral 
which, on examination, proved to be the here made his first cardinal mibtake : he 
non-combatant portion nl the Russian should h;i\’e kept his non-combatant ves- 
Fleet — colliers, victuallini>- .ships, con- sels out ol sight n.s long as possible. 
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verted cruisers, and special service Their absence from the arena would have 
steamers — now finally discarded a.s a pre- been a mysterious element, whereas their 
liminary to the probable battle to be apparition, especially as a segregated 
fought before reaching Vladivostok. It .squadron in the Ynng-tse Rivt'r, fiir- 
i.s not surprising that the arrival of this nished an unerring chic to expert ob- 
mixed mob in the Yang-lse should have servers. 

created a proiound sensation and “ This want of judgment becomes the 
evoked many bewildered conjccturc.s,” more .singular In the context of an adroit 
But tbe Tokio correspondent of the Tiwrr attempt which Rozlidcslvcnsky certainly 
whose exhaustive and luminous ac- did make to mislead the enemy. A Nor- 
count of all these naval operations i.s the wegian steamer, consigned to a .japanesc 
standard authority on the .subject— .says firm and bound for Japan, was visited by 
that for japane.se naval ofiicer.s the in- Ru.ssian cruisers near the Basbi Strait, 
cident had nothing perplexing. He adds and after brief detention wa.s reloa.sed, 
an explanation and some supplemcntaiy with information that the Baltic Fleet 
intelligence, which can only be quoted might bo expected at Tcu-Shima in a few 
verbatim : — “They read it as a plain in- days. Rozhdestvensky knew that thi.s 
timalion that Rozhdestvensky intended to intelligence would precede him to Japan, 
put hi.s fate to the test at Tsu-Shima, and he argued that, since the Japanese 
since, had it been his purpose to make for could not possibly credit him with sin- 
Tsiigaru or Soya, he must have retained eerily in such a matter, they must intcr- 
the^ services of these auxiliary ships pret the news in an opposite sense, 
during several days longer. It is appar- Further, to colour the deception, he 
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slowed down, so that the Japanese, who 
knew the exact distance he had to tra\el 
from the point of the Norwcjfian 
steamer’s release to Tsu-Shima, and 
knew also the average speed at which he 
had hitherto tra\ellcd, might constiuc his 
non-appearance in due time as a proof 
that he had steered elsew here. In point of 
fact this incident did cause some 
anxiety.” 

It may be questioned whether at this 
critical stage there was any real confi- 
dence in Russia itself as to the result of 
Admiral Rozhdestvenskj ’s efforts. Prob- 
ably the utmost looked jfor by even san- 
guine experts at St. Petei sburg was that a 
remnant of the Baltic Fleet tvould reach 


destvensky, despite the brilliant services 
he had lendered, was not a very strong 
pillar to lean upon, and that, e\en if he 
retained sufficient nerie and physical 
capacity to conduct a fleet action, his 
subsequent breakdown was more or less 
assuied. Such a piesage was hardly in- 
dicative of great confidence, and public 
apprehension in Russia must have been 
further aroused by openly expressed 
naval doubts and fears as to the exposure 
of Rozhdestvensky’s battleships to re- 
peated torpedo attacks and to danger 
from mines. 

We may now usefully leave the Rus- 
sian Fleet, and turn temporarily to the 
Japanese preparations for meeting the 



end in view. Admiral Birileff, the Com- great battle — a disclosure which in- 

mander-in-Chief at Kronstadt, had been cidentally necessitates a correction in 

within the past few days appointed Com- a pievious page of this history. When 

mander-in-Chief at ^Vladivostok, The the crowning conflict between the fleets 

theory evidently was that Admiral Rozh- of Russia and Japan had been decided, 
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the Navy Department at Tokio made 
the announcement that, in addition 
to the lob'i of the ftreat battlcbliip 
UatsHsc {\’ol. I., p. 273) and other re- 
corded mishaps, the haltleship Vcniinmi 
and several smaller vessels were also lost 
irrelrietably to Japan during iyo4. The 
total list is as follows : — 'J'he Y aAnma 
was sunk by a mine on May 15th while 
hloekadinf* Port Arthur. The destroyer 
Akatsnfii met a similar fate on ]\Iay lyth. 
The g'unboiit Oslufiia sank after a col- 
lision, while co-operating with the army 
off the Liao-tung' I’eninstila on hfay 17th. 
The destroyer Hayalori was sunk by a 
mine on September 3rd, while blockading 
I’ort Arthur. The gunboat Alago struck 
a rock and sank before Port Arthur on 
November 6th. Finally, the cruiser 
Takaiago was sunk by a mine while block- 
tiding Port Arthur on December lath. 

That the Japanese should have .suc- 
ceeded in keeping dark all these losses 
is one of the most extraordinary fficts 
in the naval history of the world. It is 
true that doubts had been expressed 
during 1905 a.s to the continued existence 
of the Vashhm, and several experts did 
not reckon her in their calculation.s as to 
the fleet which Togo would bring into 
action against Rozhdestven.sky. But no 
one imagined that thi.s splendid vc.sscl 
had gone to the bottom apparently on 
the very same day that w'itne.s.sed the 
sinking of the Hai^usc and Yoskhio. In 
this connection it will be recalled that 
the writer, on page 23 of Volume II., men- 
tioned the Yashhm as inking part in the 
naval action of August Toth, an ernw 
which was inevitable, and must now be 
considered as hereby corrected. 

The remaining losses chronicled above 
were not serious, but a .sentimental inter- 
est is attached to that of the Ilay atari, 
one of the two destroyers which attacked 


the Russian Fleet at night in Port 
i\rlhur at the commencement ol the war, 
as dc.scribed in Chapter V. 

One can understand the terrible sinking 
feeling cxpcricneed by the Japane.se 
Government on learning that Togo’s 
battle licet had been I'cduecd not by one, 
but two battleships, a third ol its total 
.strength in that all-important cla.ss ; and 
still more easy is it to comprehend the 
necessity for keeping the double loss, if 
po.ssible, secret. For, if it bad been 
known, there is little doubt that the 
Rus.sians would have handled the fleet in 
Port Arthur with far greater boldness, 
and thus, perhaps, have put an altogether 
clifl'crent complexion upon the war. .Still 
more serious would have been the outlook 
for Japan if Russia, determined to crush 
her adversary by sheer weight of metiil, 
had at a comparatively early sttige sent 
out her Baltic I'lccl to reinforce the I’ort 
Arthur .Squadron. In .such an event 
Togo’s four battleships would have stood 
little chance, notwith.slanding their in- 
dividual quality, and the good shooting 
and seamanship of their orew's. 'Hie 
Russian preponderance would have been 
in the ratio of three to one, and, unless 
the Russian ships had been .shamefully 
mishandled, the result could hardly have 
been any but a fatal one for the I.sland 
Nation. Such an object lesson in the 
value of secrecy in rcg'.'ird to naval losses 
in the early stages of a great war i.s not 
likely to be lost sigdit of by European 
nation.s ; imt at the same time it tvill be 
understood that only very rarely can .suc'li 
a I0.SS as that .suffered by Japan in the 
sinking of Yasitima lake place in circum- 
.slanccs which render concealment pos- 
sible, however strict the cen.sorship, how- 
ever patriotic and obedient the bereaved 
relatives of tho.se who have gone down 
with the ill-fated .ship or ship,s. 
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Even now that the Port Arthur squad- 
ron had been satisfactorily accounted for, 
and there was only Admiral Rozhdest- 
vensky’s fleet to deal with — for there was 
no need to anticipate any trouble froin 
the patched-up ships at Madivostok — the 
fact that the Japanese had only four bat- 
tleships to oppose to Rozhdestvensky’s 
seven was a serious one. But it will 
he remembered that the two armoured 
cruisers, the Nhshin and Kasi/ga, which 
Japan had bought from the Argentine 
Government at the commencement of the 
wair, had already been tried by Togo in 
conjunction with his battleships, and had 
come quite satisfactorily out of that te.st. 
We shall enter more particularly into the 
relative strength of the two opposing 
fleets later on, but this allusion to the 
former Argentine cruisers is useful as 
showing the curious chances which some- 
times govern naval supremacy. When 
these two ships were bought, Japanese 
naval oflicers expressed the opinion that 
they were not needed for the execution of 
the Japanese naval plan, but had merely 
been bought to prevent their acquisition 
by Russia In the event, it may safely 
be assumed that Japan thankfully re- 
garded the pnssc.ssion of these two fine 
ship.s as very necessary indeed to the ac- 
complishment of her naval designs, and 
that, if she had not made Ihq purchase, 
would gladly have paid double the price 
had it been possible to secure them 
at the end of that terrible week in May in 
which the tw'o ballleships Haisiise and 
Yashhna, the cruiser Yoshino, the gunboat 
Os/iima, and the destroyer Aka/siiki w'cnt 
to the bottom. Incidentally, ton, the pur- 
cha.se by Great Britain of the two vessels 
originally built for another South Ameri- 
can Republic, and subsequently entered in 
our Navy as the Triumph and the Swifts 
snre^ destroyed Russia’s chance of ac- 
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quiring at a critical moment a reinforce- 
ment which conceiv .ably might ha\’e made 
a serious difference in the eventual out- 
come of the na\al campaign. 

But, before we proceed to “ count 
heads,” it is necessary to dwell upon 
another and almost more inq^ortant 
feature of the naval situation as it af- 
fected more particularly Japan. It was 
of the utmost consequence for Togo to 
bring Rozhdestvensky to a fight before 
;he latter could reach \’Iadivostok, for the 
obvious reason that, with the magnificent 
harbour of the latter at their back, the 
Russians would be not much worse off as 
regards refitting and repairs than the 
Japanese Ihem.sclves. But, as we have 
already seen, not only had the Russians, 
up to the last po.s.sible moment, availed 
themselves of the friendly shelter of the 
French coasts of Indo-China, but on 
leaving Ihe latter they had the choice of 
three distinct routes by w'hich to make for 
Vladivostok. It was dearly out of the 
question for Togo, with the limited force 
at his disposal, to attempt to block all 
these three avenues of appi-oach. It be- 
came nece.ssary, then, to make a forecast 
of Rozhdestvensky’s probable line of ac- 
tion, and to lake step.s in accordance with 
tliat forecast — a delicate and risky prO' 
cess. 

As has already been explained, Rozh- 
destvensky decided upon the route 
through the Tsu-Shinia Strait. It may 
now be added that this decision was an- 
ticipated by Togo on very sound ground.s. 
The Soya route w'ould involve a lengthy 
voyage, w'ould add fresh complications 
to the coaling question, and involve much 
risk from mines and torpedo attacks. The 
Tsugaru Strait would be equally ob- 
jectionable to the Russians by reason of 
the mines w'ith which it was supposed to 
be strewn, and the passage was .a long 
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and liilricalc one, espcc'lany in the season 
of fogs. Aecorclinyly, Togo ranie to the 
c'onchislon that his antagonist noulcl seek 
to pass the Tsu-Shima .Strait, and he 
made all arrangemonl.s to meet him at 
the entrance and force him to a decisive 
hatlle. 

The first .step needful was to fix upon 
a suitable btise, one which could be kept 
HO secret that no .system of espionage 
would rcve.'il its whereabouts to the Ku.s- 
sians, and thus induce them to take some 
otlier route. We Ictirn (rom the Tokio 
correspondent of the Times— io whom the 
writer’s indebtedness i.s almo.st beyond the 
reach of adequate acknowledgment— that 
the base fixed upon wa.s Chin-hai Hay, in 
Southern Korea. Almost as wonderful 
as the .secrecy which .surrounded the loss 
of the Yashima wti.s- the fact that, al- 
though Ihousand.s of Japtinesc must have 
know'n the whereabouts of the battle fleet 
during a. period of .several months, the 
outside world was kept entirely in the 
dark. “The. Ritssiuns, it is true,” re- 
marks the Times correspondent, “ were 
.so circumstanced that they could not em- 
ploy scouts or make rcconnais.sanccs. 
They had to rely on spies solely. Yet, 
when it i.s remembered of what vast value 
any certain information would have been, 
how many accredited agents Russia had 
in Cliine.se ports, how many adventurers 
were willing to work for her money, and 
how many friends she luid among the 
foreign communities in Japan, and even 
in the foreign Legtition in Tokio, it i.s in- 
deed wonderful that Togo’s ships were 
able to lie so long perdu, ’ ’ 

The next step was to institute a 
thoroughly practical system of recon- 
naissance and naval intelligence, such a.s 
would enable Togo to sally forth from his 
hiding-place at the right moment, and 
bar the Tsu-Shima Strait to his powerful 


adiersary. This wa.s accompli.slicd Iiy 
the Japanese with their usual skill and 
thoroughnc.s.s. The whole of the sea 
I rom the I.sland of (Jucipart, which lies 
to the .south of the south-west corner of 
Korc.'i, right away to VlacH\ ostok, was 
parcelled out in squares like those ol a 
chc.s.s-board, and the Japanese scouts 
were instructed on sighting a Russian 
ship to report by wireless telegraphy the 
number of the square in wlileh the enemy 
had appeared. 

As' a matter of course, Togo’.s fast 
cruisers had for .some months past l)cen 
watching Rozhdestvensky’s progj-ess, and 
probably, since the arrival of the Rus- 
sian.s at Singapore to the date of their 
departure from Honkohe Hay, scarcely a 
day had pa.s.scd without the receipt at 
headquiirtcrs of some message or other 
indictiling the enemy’s whercabout.s and 
perlormanees. Hut from the time Rozh- 
destvensky pas.sed out into the Jhicilic, 
and more e.spccially since the arrival of 
hi.s colliers and other hangers-on at ^Vu- 
siing, continuous observation and report 
by crui.sers became dillicult and danger- 
ous, if not impossible. 

After May 25th the situation became 
tense in the extreme for the watching 
japane.se. AH they had to go upon was 
the news brought by the Norw^egian 
steamer mentioned some lime back, to the 
clTccl that the Russian Fleet would arrive 
in the T.su-Shima Strait in a few dtiys’ 
time, and this information wa.s quite likely 
to prove deceptive. According to or- 
dinary calculations, Rozhdestvensky 
should have reached T.su-Shima Strait, 
assuming this to bo his selected route, by 
the 2Stb, But, as we have seen, he pur- 
posely slowed down, and so not only the 
25th, but the 26th also, pa.ssed ■without 
any report to Togo of the enemy’s arri^•al 
upon the Japanese marine chcs.sboard. 
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Among the inimcroiis pictures illustr'il- 
ing scenes and incidents of nasal ss'arfarc 
•svhich arc lo be found in the art gal- 
leries of the ss'orld, there is a fair 
•sprinkling in ss-hich great admirals are 
shown at critiral periods in the course 
of some notable struggle for supremacy 
at sea. To tlic.sc it may well he hoped 
that a g'l'cat artist may be found in due 
course to add his conception of the .scene 
on board Admiral Togo’s llag^ship, the 
]l/i/:asa, in the very early morning of May 
jyth, 1005. The mere writer in such a 
ease labours under many disadvantages, 
not the least of which is that he ha.s little 
or no chance of indicating in cold print 
some detail of environment to which the 
artist would lend force and life by a few 
strokes of colour, He mfiy, then, be ex- 
cused for passing lightly over the land- 
and .sca-.«>c(ipc involved with the crude ob- 
servation that the morning in que.stion 
wa.s a foggy one, and so not calculated 
to enhance the doubtful picture.squcncss 
of a smjill Korean bay. It is when we 
come to tlie central object in the .scene, 
the great flagship, that one feels that a 
mere suggestion of actuality is sufficient 
to set the feeblest imagination working. 

Ilalf-.a-dozcn separate pictures present 
themselves at once. The blue-jackets going 
cheerily about their morning work ; the 
ollicers e.xchanging speculations whether 
to-day w'ill bring the long-wishecl-for 
happening ; the huge .ship herself pre- 
pared for battle ; the eng inc-room with it.s 
staff ready the.se Ihlrty-.six hours for in- 
stant movement ; Togo, maybe in hi.s 
cabin, poring for the hundredth time over 
his chcqucr-ruled charts and, for all hi.s 
impassive features, consumed by anxiety 
lest his calculations should have been 
falsified ; and, lastly, the signallers await- 
ing at the wirelcs.s installation the first 
indication of the enemy’s approach. 


These arc some details of uhal may 
have been the .scene in Chin-hai Hay at 
5 a.m. on hfay 27th, when the “ wireless ” 
inslrumcnt began working, and a few 
moments later the hitcful message was 
borne to the Admiral from one of tin* 
guardshijjs stationed in the sc.a to the 
.south : “ Jinemy’s squadron .sighted in 

No. 203 section. lie seems to be steer- 
ing for the Kast Channel.” As the 
Times correspondent observes, it was a 
strange and suggestive coincidence that 
the Hallie h'lcet should have thus been 
.sighted in a section niiml)ercd with ,1 
figure surrounded by such .stirring as- 
socialion.s. The capture of 203 Metre 
Hill paved the way for the capture of 
Port Arthur. The recurrence of 203 at 
this tremendous juncture was surely a 
lucky omen of sucees.s. 

The message clearly showed that a por- 
tion of the Russian Fleet was making, 
not for the immediate neighbourhood of 
Chin-hai Bay, which lies to the north- 
west of Tsu-wShima itself, but for the pas- 
sage between the island and south-west- 
ern Japan. But as yet it was question- 
able whether the ships sighted might not 
be a minor force intended to throw Togo 
off the scent. ‘‘ Not until nearly noon 
was thi.s all-iniportanl qiiastion answ’ored 
definitely. Admiral Togo then knew that 
the full fighting force of the two Baltic 
squadrons was entering the Fa.sl Channel 
of Tsu-Shinia, and that the danger of a 
mere diversion need no longer be appre- 
hended. It is w’orlh noting' that when he 
lelcgraphccl the fact to Tokio a feeling 
of profound thankfulness at once per- 
vaded ofiicial circles. That the two fleets 
should meet fairly and squarely seemed a 
matter of congratulation lo men so con- 
fident of the result as were the Japanese.” 

It is established from the Japanese 
official account of the battle that the 
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.squadrons proceeded al once, on 
receipt of the first “wireless " message 
announcing the appearance of the enemy 
in \o 203 section, to the .spot appointed 
for as.sembly previous to attack. This 
was the I.sland of Oki, some 130 miles 
from Chin-hai Bay. The following para- 
graph of the ollicial report describes the 
proceeding's immediately subsequent to 
the arrival of the first message at 
5 a.m. ; — 

“ The whole crews of our fleet leaped 
to their posts; the ships weighed at once, 
and each squadron proreeding in order 
to its appointed place, made its dis- 
positions to receive the enemy. At 7 a.m. 
the guard-ship on the left wing of the 
inner line, the reported : — ‘ The 

enemy’s ships arc in sight. He has al- 
ready reached a point twenty-five nautical 
miles to the north-west of Uku-jima; he is 
advancing north-east.’ The Togo (Cap- 
lain Togo hlasamichi) section, the Dewa 
section, and the cruiser squadron (which 
was under the direct command of Vice- 
Admiral Kataoka) came into touch with 
the enemy from 10 to ii a.m. between 
Iki and Tsu-Shima, and thereafter as far 
as the neighbourhood of Okino-shima 
(Oki Island) these ships, though fired on 
from time to time by the enemy, success- 
fully kept in constant touch with him, 
and conveyed by telegraph accurate and 
frequent reports of his state. 

“ Thus, though a heavy fog covered 
the sea, making it impossible to obsei-ve 
anything at a distance of over five miles, 
all the conditions of the enemy were as 
clear to us, who were thirty or forty 
miles distant, as though they had been 
under our very eyes. Long before we 
came in sight of him we knew that his 
fighting force comprised the Second and 
Third Baltic Squadrons, that he had 
seven .special service ships with him, that 


he was mar.shallcd in two columns line 
ahead, that his slronge.st vessels were at 
the head of the right column, that his 
special service craft followed in the rear, 
that his speed was about twelve knots, 
:inrl that he was still advancing to the 
north-east. ’ ’ 

It is highly important to bear in mind 
these details of the preliminary proceed- 
ings, if only for the reason thal they 
illustrate in the most clear and striking 
fashion the initial advant.age possessed 
by a fleet which has .spared no effort to 
get and keep in touch with the enemy from 
the earliest possible moment. A remark- 
able, if unavoidable, contrast is here pre- 
sented by the position of the Russian 
Fleet, which was not only in complete 
ignorance of the enemy’s whcreabout.s, 
but was liable to constant bewilderment 
through either mistaking the enemy's 
scouts for units of one or other of the bat- 
tle squadrons, or through imagining that 
the main naval strength of Japan was not 
assembled in this neighbourhood. A par- 
ticularly luminous and interesting idea of 
the puzzling conditions under which Rozh- 
destvensky entered the Tsu-Shima Strait 
is given by the following statement by 
the Tokio correspondent of the Times, 
who evidently had eminent and export 
Japane.se assistance to enable him to give 
such important details : — 

*' As for Rozhdestven.sky, what he saw 
as he sailed up the East Channel of Tsu- 
Shima was the frequent apparition of Jap- 
ane.se vessels on his starboard bow, but 
what their fitful presence portended he 
had no means of clearly ascertaining. 
His fleet was not preceded by vedettes, 
and, judging only by such glimpses as the 
fog allowed him to obtain of his enemy's 
manoeuvres, he formed the not unnatural 
conclusion that whatever attack was to 
be apprehended would come from the 
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noith-ca'it.. lie knew lhal he was unclei 
observation, yince 5 o’clock in the mom- 
inpT the di.sLiirbancc of his telej^raphic in- 
dicate s had told him that the jap.mese 
were ton\ei.sin^ about him. But theic 
was no discernible indication that their 
main force was in the neit>hboinho«d. On 
the contrary, eveiything went to indicate 
the truth of information received by Roah- 


a half knots. The Chmyen had cost the 
Japanese some anxious moments in the 
day.s w'hen their ow'n fleet did not possess 
so much as one armoured cruiser ; but she 
was no longer fit to take her jalace in the 
liist fighting line, and In have included her 
in it would have been on Togo’s pail a 
mistake analogou.-. to that made by Rozh- 
destvensky when he marshalled in his 
ranks side by side with 



the Boroihno and her 
mates such vessels as the 
Nd'oltii the Dmilii 
Dons ioi and the Vladimir 
Monomnkh. Oncveiyuse- 
inl function the old battle- 
ship could discharge, how- 
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destveiisky while still in Indo-Chinese 
waters — namely, that the Japanese had 
divided their .strength, posting the bulk 
of it on the northern avcniic.s of Tsugani 
and Soya, and leaving only a secondary 
section to watch Tsu-Shima. 

" The .ship.s he sighted through the fog 
were all of inferior quality. Among 
them was the ota.solctc battleship Chinym^ 
a vessel twenty-one years old, captured 
from the Chinese in 1895 and no longer 
capable of steaming more than twelve and 


ever : she might .show her, self to the Rus- 
sians among the protected cruisers hang- 
ing on their starboard bow.*!, and she might 
send a few shells in their direction from 
her i2-in. Krupp guns, Ihu.s confirming 
Rozhdestvcn.sky’s impression that he had 
only second-class material to deal with.” 

On the strength of this impression, and 
more particularly in the expectation that, 
as these ships were all hanging on the 
starboard bows of his owm fleet, he would 
soon be attacked from the north-east, 
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Ro7hdefalvensky made the dispositions al- 
leady foieshadowed m the extract from 
the Japanese oflicial account of the battle 
The details and effect of these disposi- 
tions will be dealt with latei when w'c 


We have now bi ought be+h the Japan- 
ese and Russian heets into contact, and 
all but into collision. At this point it be- 
comes essential to make a detailed com- 
paiison between the two fotces engaged 
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come to the actual opening of the fight. 
But once more the importance of sound 
information is emphasised, this time by 
the fact that the absence of it led to a 
tactical blunder at the outset on the part 
of the combatant, whose very laige and 
very mixed force rendered the most trivial 
error of this sort peculiarly serious. 


in this tiemendous and thiilling conflict. 
For the purpose a quantity of mateiial 
is available, and the process' of compari- 
son is rendered the more satisfactory and 
instructive by the fact that it is neces- 
sarily complete — at any rate, as far as the 
main points are concerned. In that re- 
spect the chronicler of a naval operation 
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has the advantage of him who rccordb 
great land battles, in which it sometimes 
occurs that whole divisions confidently 
supposed, and sometimes even reported, 
to have been engaged, have been far re- 
moved from the actual scene of the light- 
ing, and may hardly have seen a shot 
ftred during the whole engagement. It is 
happily impossible to “ mislay ” a battle- 
ship or a big- cruiser in this fashion -at 
any rale, w hen a fleet action at sea be- 
comes dcci.shc. AVe may take it, then, 
that the lollowing carefully-compiled ac- 
count includes every ship of any claim to 
consideration which took part in what the 
Japane.se have elected to call the Battle 
of the Sea of Japan. 

It will be understood that the above 
remarks must not be taken loo literally 
a.s applying to every sort of craft which 
wa.s pre-sent, and at one lime or another 
biirnl powder in the battle. It will be 
seen, for in.slance, that there Is a little 
hazine.ss as to the precise compo.sition 
of the Japane.se protected crui.scr .squad- 
ron ; but the detail i.s not of Importance, 
as protected cruisers are of small account 
where iirmoured .ship.s arc engaged, and 
in this case the actual result of their in- 
tervention was quite in.significanl. 

Taking the Russian.s fir.st, wc find Ad- 
miral Rozhdestvensky’s total fighting 
force comprising eight .so-called battle- 
ships, three sea-going coast-defence iron- 
clads, three armoured cruisers, and six 
protected cruisers, as under : — 

Battleships. 

Kniaz Smaroff . — Flagship of Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky. Displacement, 13,516 
tons. Speed, i& knots. Completed in 
1904. Armour, a complete Krupp steel 
belt 9 in. amidships, tapering to 4 in. 
at ends. Armament, four 12 in. guns, 
twelve 6 in. j and light and machine guns. 


Six torpedo tubes, two of them sub- 
merged, Complement, 740. 

Inipcrator Alexander HI. — Sister ship 
of Kniaz Sitvarojj . Completed in 1904. 

Doroduw. Sister ship of Kiiuiz 

Sm'arojj. Completed iu 1904. 

Orel. — Slhler .shijj of Kniuz SnvarofJ, 
but with only four torpedo tubes. Com- 
pleted in 1904. 

Osihabya. — Flag'ship of Rear-Admiral 
l<’ 61 kers,'xhm. Displacement, 12,674 tons. 
Speed, iH knots (nominally). Compleled 
in lyor. Armour, a “ llarvcyed ” sleel 
belt 9 in. amidships, tapering to (> in. 
30 ft. Irnm bow and stern. Armament, 
four 10 in., eleven b in,, and light and 
machine guns. Six torpedo tubes. Com- 
plement, 7J2. 

Sisioi Velilty.' — Displacement, 8,.SiSo 
tons. Completed in 1894. Speed, ib 
knots. Armour, p.arlial compound 11 '8 
in. to 157 in. belt, 247 ft. long, 7 ft. 
deep. Main nrmament, lour 12 in., six 
0 in. Six torpedo tubes. Complement, 
550 - 

Navarin, — Displacement, 10,206 Ions. 
Compleled in 1895. Speed, ifi knots. 
Armour, partitd belt, 14 in. to 16 in. 
Main armament, four 12 in., eight 6 in. 
Six torpedo tubes. Complement, 550. 

Imperalor Nikolai /.—Flagship of 
Rear-Admiral Niebogatoff. Displace- 
ment, 9,672 tons. Completed in 1892. 
Speed, 14 '8 knobs. Armour, complete 
compo.sitc bell, 6 in. to 14 in. Main 
armament, two 12 in., four g in., and 
eight 6 in. Six torpedo tubes. Com- 
plement, 604. 

Coast-Defence Ships, 

General Admiral Aprax'm. — Sea-going 
aoasl-dcrence Iron-clad, 4,126 tons. 
Completed in 1898. Speed, 15 knots. 
Armour, Harvey steel belt 10 in. to 
7-8 in, for 176 ft. Main armament, three 
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10 in., four 6 in. Four torpedo tubes. 
Complement, 318. 

Admiral Semavim. — Sea-jjoing coast- 
defence iron-clad, 4,^48 tons. Completed 
in 1S95. Speed, 16 knots. Armour, 
Harvey steel belt as in Apraxin. Slain 
armament, four 9 in., four 6 in. Four 
torpedo lubes. Complement, 318. 

Admiral O ttsliakoff . — Sister ship of 
Adminil Seniavim. 

Armoured Cruisers. 

Admiral Nakimof 8,524 tons. Com- 

pleted in 1888, re-constructed in 1900. 
Speed, iG‘ 7 knots. Armour, complete 
compound bell, 10 in. to 6 in. Main 
armament, eight S in. and ten 6 in. 
Four torpedo tubes. Complement, 567. 

Dmitri Donskoi. — 6,200 tons. Com- 
pleted in 1885, reconstructed in 1896. 
Armour, complete 7 in. belt. .Armament, 
six 6 in., ten 47 in. Four torpedo tubes. 
Complement, 510. 

Vladimir Monomach, — 5,593 tons. 
Completed in 1885, re-armed in 1898. 
Speed, 15 knots. Armour, complete com- 
pound belt 10 in. to 6 in. Main arma- 
ment, live 8 in., twelve 6 in. Two tor- 
pedo tube.s. Complement, 550. 

In addition to the above, the Ru.ssians 
had six protected cruisers, the Oleg (flag 
of Rear-Admiral Enquist), Isttmrud, 
Jcmchug, Svetlana, Aurora, and Almaz. 
Of these the Ohg and Aurora were of 
nearly 7,000 tons, and armed %vith 6 in. 
guns, the former a 1904 ship with a 
speed of 33 knots, having twelve of these 
weapons, the latter eight. The re- 
mainder were of from 3,000 to nearly 
4,000 tons di.splacement, and armed with 
47 in. guns, except the Svetlana, which 
carried Canet guns of 5‘9 in. calibre. 

There were, further, with the Russian 
Fleet on May 37th, nine destroyers, one 
converted cruiser {Ural) ; six .special ser- 


vice steamers or transports {Kamchatka, 
litis, Anasiney, Riissi, Korea, and Sveri) ; 
and two hospital ships, Orel and 
Kasiroma. 

.Vn abstract of the foregoing shows 
that the Russian ships carried Uventj’- 
six 12 in. guns, seven 10 in., twelve 9 in., 
thirteen 8 in., and 141 6 in. On this 
point a naval expert, writing before the 
battle, remarked that, at the long ranges 
at which naval actions are usually fought, 
the heavier guns, especi.ally the 12 in., 
have a better chance of hitting the object 
than the 6 in. The 6 in., on the other 
hand, can be fired oftener, and, thoug-h 
its percentage of hits at long range is 
considerably below the percentage of the 
12 in. gun, greater frequency ol firing 
makes up in absolute number for a rela- 
tively fair percentage. The effect of a 
blow on a ship from a 6 in. projectile is, 
of course, Ie.ss than that from a 12 in., 
but, if the results of the naval action of 
August loth were taken as a guide, the 
difference of effect is not so consider.iblc 
as might be looked for. It will be par- 
ticularly interesting hereafter to note the 
extent to which this statement, founded 
on the best up-to-date knowledge, was 
verified — or the reverse — in the Brittle 
of the Sea of Japan. In the meantime, 
the fact that the Russians, as will be 
seen, went into action with considerably 
more guns of large calibre than their 
opponents, could not hut be regarded as 
an important point in their favour, more 
especially as sixteen of their i3 in. guns 
were carried on battleships of the newest 
type of construction. 

Turning to the Japanese, we find the 
first line of fighting ships composed of 
four battleships and eight armoured 
cruisens. Two of the latter, however, 
the Nisshin and Kasuga, must, for the 
purposes of the battle, be regarded as 
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small battk-ships, bcin{> actually included 
in the battleship clhision. The lollops ing- 
is a detailed list 

D VI iLf SHIPS. 

Ji/z/wrff.— Flagship of Admiral Togo, 
nisplacement, 15,200 tuns. Completed 
in igoa. Speed, iS’S knots. Armour, 
9 in. to 4 in. Kriipp .steel. Armament, 
four 12 in., lourtcen 6 in., and light and 
machine guns. Four .submerged torpedo 
tubes. Complement, 795. 

S/iikisiiima. — Battleship, 14,850 tons. 
Completed in 1899. Speed, ig knots. 
Armour, Ilarvcycd nickel steel belt 9 in. 
to 4 in. Main armament, four 12 in., 
fourteen 6 in. F’ive torpedo tubes (four 
submerged). Complement, Sio. 

Asahi . — Sister ship of Slukhhima. 

Battleship, 12,320 tons. Com- 
pleted in 1897. Speed, 18-5 knots. 
Armour, partial Ilarveyed belt 14 in. to 
18 in. Main ui'mnment, four 12 in., ten 
6 in. Five torpedo tubes (four sub- 
merged). Complement, Goo. 

Armoured Cruisers. 

NissJiiti . — Flagship of Vice-Admiral 
Misu. Displacement, 7,294 tons. Com- 
pleted in 1904. Speed, 20 knots. 
Armour, complete belt of 6 in. Krupp 
.steel. Main armament, four 8 in. and 
Jourteen 6 in. Four .submerged torpedo 
tubes. Complement , 50b, 

Kastisa. — Displacement, 7,294 tons. 
Completed in 1904. Speed, armour, 
torpedo tubes, and complement as 
Nisshin. Armament, one 10 in., two 
8 in., fourteen 6 in. 

Idsiumo , — Flagship of Vice-Admiral 
Kamimura, 9,750 tons. Completed in 
igoi. Speed, 22 knots. Armour, com- 
plete Krupp steel belt 7 in. to 3^ in. 
Main armament, four 8 in. and fourteen 
6 in. Four ‘submerged torpedo tubes. 
Complement, 500. 


Irocilc.- -Sister .ship of Idnnno. 

Adjnuti.- Displacement, 9 ,- 13 G ton's. 
Completed in igoi. .Speed, 21 knots. 
Armour, complete belt 7 in. to 3)^ in. 
Il.-irvey nickel .steel. Main annamc.U, 
lour 8 in., twelve G in. J'‘ivc torpedo 
tiibes (four submerged). Complement, 
500. 

Aiaina. — Displacement, 9,700 tons. 
Completed in nSgt). Speed, 2S1 knots. 
.Armour, torpedo lube.s, atid complement 
as in Ad'^ma. Main armament, lour 
8 in., fourteen (> in. 

T ok'ma. — Sister .ship of Ai,aina. 

Yaktiino. — •Displacement, 9,850 tons. 
Completed in igor. Speed, 21 knots. 
Armour, complete belt 7 in. to 3|^j in, of 
Harvey nickel and Krupp steel. Main 
arnuiment, four 8 in., twelve 6 in. Five 
torpedo tubes (four submcrgfcd). Com- 
plement, 498. 

In addition to the above. Admiral Togo 
h.'id at his dispo.sal the old bal Lie, ship 
Chii/yei/, which carried four T2 in. and 
four 6 in. gums, and an uneertain numljor 
of protected cruisers, the squadron of the 
latter being divided into three .sections, 
one under command of Rear-.Vdmiral 
Dewa, whose Hag was flown in the 
Kaiagi (4,784 lon.s, 23'7 knol.s, armed 
with two 8 in. and ten 47 in.) ; another 
under command of Rear-Admiral Uriu, 
flying hi.s flag in the Nanhoa (3,727 lon.s, 
187 knots, eight 6 in. guns) 5 and a third 
section under command of Captain Togo, 
In dcslroycr.s and torpedo-boaks the Jap- 
anese were extremely .strong, disposing’ 
of five section .s of ctich. Admiral Togo 
had also within easy call an uncertain 
number of .special service ships. 

Owing to the dubiety as to the number 
of japanc.se cruis'crs in action, it is im- 
possible to classify the guns on this side 
with cxactiludc. But, putting aside the 
Chinycn, the approximate total was 
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sixteen 13 in., one lo in., tliirty 8 in., 
and one hundred and .sixty 6 in. 

In csliinntinfy the technical chances in 
favour of cither combatant at the com- 
mencement of the battle, the three nio.st 
serious considerations may, perhait.s, be 
reckoned to be ; first, the number, size, 
and battle-worthiness of the armoured 
ship.s ; second, j^un-power ; and third, 
.speed. Ilavinj*- dealt sullicicntly closely 
with the tw'o first, we may pass to tlie 
very important question of .speed, as to 
which Admiral Rozhdcstvcn.sky deliber- 
ately impo.sed a serious limiiation upon 
himself by keeping all hi.s ships together 
al the outset. Tlii.s necessitated move- 
ment throughout at a rate of 12 knots 
only, while the whole of Togo’s main 
squadron of four baltloship.s and eight 
armoured cruisers manaiuvrcd easily at 
from 1.1 fo ifi knots. As the Times 
corrc.spondent al Tokio observes, the 
difference between 12 knots and 14 or 15 
doc.s not appear much at first sight, but 
its practical significance is al once appar- 
ent if one fleet be supposed to be at rest, 
and the other moving at from two to 
three knots, “The latter can evidently 
plnce itself as it pleases, and choose 
whatever range suits it with regard to 
the former,” Al the same time — and 



this is a point w'hich the authority 
quoted docs not indicate — it is nece.ssary, 
where the margin of speed is so small, 
lo make very few mistakes, and lo keep 
in the closest possible touch with the 
enemy. If a .ship moving at 12 knots 
gets an appreciable start, it takes one 
moving at iq a rveary, long lime to over- 
take the fugitive. 

It docs not .seem expedient — al any 
rate, al thi.s juncture — to expatiate upon 
the relalixe moral ad\anlages or dl.sad- 
vantage.s of the two oppo.sing forces. 
But attention must be drawn to the fact 
that now', for the first time, Admiral 
Tog’O could lake into action the battle 
fleet of Japan without exercising that 
extreme caution as to keeping at long 
range w'hich had hitherto characterised 
his Itictics. There wa.s now prticUcally 
no chance that — at any rate, lor many 
months— a fresh Russian fleet could 
make its way out from F-urope. Ac- 
cordingly, the Nelson of Japtin was now 
free lo emulate the dash of his great 
British predecessor, and the practical cer- 
tainty tlial he would turn this freedom 
lo the fullest possible advantage lent to 
the opening of this Twentieth Century 
Trafalgar a curiously sharp and exciting 
significance. 
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CHAPTER XCVT. 

CATTLE OF THE SEA OF JAPAN — OTSPOSITrONS OF THE FLEETS — TO&o’s SIGNAL — THE FIGHT 
COMIIENCFS— BATTLESHIPS IN ACTION— CRUISER ENGAGEMENT— TORPEDO OPERATIONS 
— FIGHTING RESUMED — ^ROZHDESTVENSKY A PRISONER— A DECISIVE VICTORY. 


I T is about half-past one in the after- 
noon of May 27th when the Rus- 
sian Fleet under Admiral Rozhdestven- 
sky first realises that it is in the presence 
of the main battle squadron of Japan. 
The fog has lifted somewhat, but there 
is a heavy sea, which tells more against 
the mixed assortment of Russian ships 
fully laden with coal and stores and 
ammunition than against their trim ad- 
versaries. The former are steaming at 
about twelve knots only in two parallel 
columns “ line ahead." In expectation 
of an attack from the east or north-east, 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky has formed his 
four newest blattleships into a right 
column, the flagship Knias Smarof lead- 
ing, and the Alexander III., Borodino, 
and Orel following in the order named. 


The left column consists of four sections. 
Of these the first, led by Rear-Admiral 
Fdiker.sahm, con.sisls ol the battleships 
Ossliabya,Sissoi Veliky, and Navarin, and 
the armoured cruiser Admiral Nakimof, 
The second, led by Rear-Admiral 
Niebogatoff, consists of the battleship 
Nikolai /. and tlie coast-defence ships 
Apraxin, Seniavine, and Ousliakof. The 
third, commanded by Rear - Admiral 
Enquist, is a protected cruiser squadron 
including the Oleg, Aurora, Svetlana, and 
Almaz, the remaining two vessels of this 
class, the Jemchug and Izumrud, being 
employed between the two columns as 
scouts. The rear of the left column is 
brought up by a fourth section com- 
pri.sing the six special service steamers 
and one converted cruiser, which are led 
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by the armoured cruisers Dmi/ri Domhoi 
and Vladimir Mouomakh. On the ap- 
proach of the Japanese main squadron 
from Ihe west, Admiral Rozhdestven- 
sky sheers off a little to the east, as 
1 hough to attempt a parallel course, but 
can only effect this to a limited extent, 
partly through fear of exposing his weak 
sections in rear, and partly because, 
without an immediate change of forma- 
tion, the fire of his right column would 
soon bt masked. Thus, before a .shot 
has been fired in the actual battle, the un- 
fortunate Russian Admiral’s mistaken 
anticipation of an attack from an easterly 
quarter has placed him at a disadvan- 
tage. Indeed, a Japanese officer who 
took part in the battle, Commander 
Akiyania, afterwards insists that this 
initial blunder of a double column line 
ahead fornuition coloured the whole 
fight, and that, the moment <hey saw 
that it had been adopted, the Japanese 
regarded the viclory as assured. 

Admiral Togo’s arrangements for the 
coming conflict arc simple in the extreme. 
He himself of course, leads the battlc- 
ship.s in the Mihasa, which is followed by 
the SJiikishima, Fuji, and Asahi, and the 
armoured cruisers Kasuga and Nissliiu in 
the order named. Then come the six 
armoured cruisers — Idsumo, Iwafc, 
Yahmo, Adiuma, Asama, and Tolihva; 
and with these twelve ships the Japanese 
Admiral proceeds to engage the eight 
ballle.ship.s, three armoured cruiser.s, and 
three coast-defence ironclads of Russia’s 
Baltic Fleet. For his protected cruisers 
have already received orders to steer 
south in order to attack the enemy’s weak 
rear. 

Admiral Togo, on sighting the Russian 
Fleet, gives the order for all his sbip.s to 
go into action, and at r.55 p.m. the fol- 
lowing signal is run up on the Mikasa ; — 


“ The fate of the Empire depends upon 
this event. Let every man do his ut- 
most! ” 

The Japanese main squadron now heads 
south-west, making as though it would 
cross the enemy’s course at right angle.s ; 
but at 2'5 it suddenly turns cast, and, fol- 
lowed by the armoured cruiser squadron, 
the whole in single column line ahead, 
bears down diagonally on the head of the 
enemy’s column. 

At 2.8 a puff of .smoke breaks from the 
bows of the Suvarojf. The Rus- 

sians have opened fire at about 9,000 
yards, and the battle has begun. Tho 
Japanese at first make no reply, but 
silently close in until the distance is 
lessened by a third, their ships in the 
meantime, painted a shade of olive green, 
affording no very good mark for the 
Russian gunners. 

Coming within 6,000 yards’ range, the 
Japanese Fleet opens a tremendous fire 
on tho leading sbip.s of the two Russian 
columns, the Osshahya and Rnias Suvaroj] 
bearing the brunt of this first terrible 
cannonade. Subsequently the I'itucs 
correspondent informs us that at once it 
became apparent that the Russian gun- 
ners were completely outclassed. “ Care- 
ful observations indicated that in the 
opening stage of the fight the Japanese 
scored three hits for every one made by 
the enemy, and very soon the ratio 
reached four to oiie. It was noted that 
the Japanese bluejackets remained per- 
fectly cool throughout. Scarcely any 
"ccourse was had to the buckets of drink- 
ing water placed within their reach. Ab- 
solute confidence of victory pervaded all 
ranks, the fighting had become a mere 
pastime to these veterans, and their en- 
thusiasm Avas still further roused by the 
.splendid skill of their Admiral in carry- 
ing his squadron, s over scores of miles 
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tOAvarcls an invisible enemy, so as lo meet 
him at exactly the right spot on this 
waste of svaters. Only sailors could 
fully appreciate that feat.” 

By the time the Japanc.se ships have 
crossed the Russians’ bows the niin of 
their shells has already caused grave dis- 
.'ister. The OssUabya is leaking badly ; 
the K»ia:i SuvaroJJ fails to an.svvcr her 
helm. Both battleshlp.s tLre in flames, 
and have to leave the line, but 
the Tiniaz Smarojj continues to keep up 
a vigorous lire. The detemiinjition and 
deadly effectiveness of the Japanese at- 
tack force the Russians still more to the 
south-east, and the two Russian columns 
simultaneously change their course by 
degrees to the east, thus, according to 
Admiral Togo’s ollicial report, falling 
into irregular columns line ahead, and 
moving" parallel to the japanc.se. But 
the superior speed of Togo's ships con- 
tinues lo give them the advantage, and 
the Impcrator Alexander 7/7., badly hit 
and bursting into flames, follows the 
OssUabya and Kniaz Snvaraff temporarily 
into rottrenient. 

Unable to shake their tormentors off, 
the Russians have now changed their 
formation into single column lino ahead, 
and have also changed their direction 
from cast to we.st. l^or a short space the 
two flccte arc steaming in opposite 
directions. 

Putting about and increasing his .speed, 
Togo seeks once more to head off the 
Rus.sian.s to the west, and, in the course 
of the cuiwc taken by the long Russian 
line in changing direction, the whole of 
Rozhdestvensky’s armoured vessels be- 
come exposed lo a cro.ss fire from Togo’s 
battleships and armoured cruiser squad- 
ron.s. For the latter have lallcn, accord- 
ing to the Times account, ” into a L- 
shflped formation, the battleships pouring 


tlicir fire on the Russians from the north, 
the armoured cruisers from the cast.” 

It is now 2 ./|S. Several ol the Ru.ssian 
ship.s besides the three above mentioned 
have caught fire, and the smoke com- 
bining with the fog ha.s so much obscured 
the Russian line, that for a time the main 
Japanese squadrons cease firing. But, 
as Admiral Togo remarks in his ollicial 
report, the result of the battle has been 
decided in the iia.sl forty minutes. Two 
at least of Russia’s best baltlesbips arc 
out of action, and several other of her 
ships have becir sadly knocked about. 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky himself has been 
wounded on board the Kniaz Snvaroff, 
and is transferred later with his staff to 
the destroyer Bnini. Admiral Folkersahm 
has been killed in the conning-tower of 
the OssUabya. 

The Japanese have not, of course, es- 
caped all injury. Three of the Kasnf<a's 
guns have been pul out of action, and 
the gTcat armoured cruiser Asama has 
been struck by three shells in the stern 
near the water-line, her .steering g-car 
has been injured, and she is leaking so 
badly that .she has to leave the fighting 
line. But the handy and indefatigable 
Japanese bluejackets and engineers 
rapidly effect temporary repairs, and the 
Asama soon resumes her place. 

It is reported subsequently that during 
the hottest exchange of fire Admiral Togo 
ha.s had a narrow escape. A shell struck 
the third step of the Rlikasa's bridge lad- 
der and burst. ” One of the splinters,” 
writes Reuter’s corrc.spondunt at Tokio, 
” struck and broke the iron cover of the 
compass, smashing it and scirding a piece 
of the iron against Admiral Togo’s right 
thigh as he was standing taking observa- 
tions with hi.s glas.s. C.nptain Ijichi .saw 
the fragment strike the Admiral and 
hastily ran towards him, but only to find 
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him still completely absorbed in takings ships can be discerned through the smoke 
observations, and apparently unaware of and fog. At 3 p.m. the Japanese are 
what had occurred. A closer examina- in front of the enemy’s line, and are 
tion showed that Admiral Togo was shaping a south-easterly course, when the 
totally unhurt. The piece of iron that Russians suddenly head north, and seem 
hit him, which was the size of the palm about to pass northward by the rear of 



Map JLLUiiTnATINQ THE GENERAL COURSE TAKEN BY THE RUSSIAN 
FLEET DURING THE BATTLE, 


of one’s hand, was found near him. Cap- the Japanese line. Accordingly, the 
tain Ijichi carefully pocketed it and, re- main Japanese squadron at once goes 
turning to his post, went on fighting. ” about to port, and, with the Nhsliin lead- 
Japan may well count that bit of iron as ing, steers to the north-west. The 
one of her most honoured national relics, armoured cruiser squadron under Kami- 
In the Nisshin, again, the veteran Vice- nmra, also following in the main squad- 
Admiral Misu has been slightly wounded, ron’s wake, changes front, and again the 
Between 2.45 and 3 p.m. the Japanese enemy is forced southw’ards by a heavy 
main squadron, forcing the enemy in a fire. 

southerly direction, fires on him, to use At 3.7 the Russian protected cruiser 
Admiral Togo’s own quaint phraseology, Jemchug comes up to the rear of the Jap- 
“ in a leisurely manner,” whenever his anese armoured cruiser squadron, and is 
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severely damaged. Three minutes later 
the battleship O'^'iliabya, which has been 
li.sting- hc.iAily owing to the inrush ol 
water, turns turtle and disappears, ‘‘the 
first battleship sent to the bottom by gun- 
fire alone. ” The Knias Suvarofi, too, has 
become more and more unmanageable. 
One of her masts has gone, and two of 
her smokc-stack.s, and the W'hole ship is 
enveloped in smoke and llamcs. 

What is left of the Rus.sian fighting 
line, suffering heavily, now change their 
course to the cast, the Japanese pui suing, 
firing repeatedly, and also discharging 
torpedoes whenever an opportunity oc- 
curs. Until 4.45 p.m., says Admiral 
Togo, there is no special change in the 
condition of the principal fight. The 
enemy is constantly pressed south, and 
the firing continues. 

Meanwhile, the Knias SuvaroJJ's end 
has been drawing near. Plitlierto most 
of the damage done in the action has been 
wrought by the Japanese guns, which 
have been the more clTcctivc owing to the 
heavy sea. For rolling in the latter, the 
hulls of the Russian shiiis below the 
water-line have been dlsrlosed, and not 
only have good targets thus been pre- 
sented, but the shells have often, as in 
the case of the Ossliabya, had particularly 
deadly results. For the destruction of 
the crippled Kiiiaz Siwaroff, however, tlie 
torpedo is clearly the fitting agent. Ac- 
cordingly, at 3.40 a dc,stroyer section led 
by Captain Hirose approaches the doomed 
vessel, and discharges torpedoes at her, 
but with no clear result. On the other 
hand, one of the Japanese destroyers, the 
Shiranui, is hit by a shell from one of the 
Russian cruisers in the ndghbourhood, 
and only escapes with difficulty. The 
Hirose section retires, and is followed 
an hour later by that under the command 
of Captain Suzuki. The Asashh of this 


.section gels, like the S/iiraiiiii, into dilfi- 
culties ; but another deslioycr contriws to 
hit the Suvarof) with a torpedo on the 
port side a.stern, and it is evident that 
.she is hopelessly crippled. As Admir.tl 
Togo makes special mention of these de- 
stroyer attacks, we may be very certain 
that they were characterised by p.uticular 
dash and gallantry. 

Tile end of the ATv/rtj Snvaro/j is a 
lingering one. h'or more than two hoiiis 
she remains wallowing unmanagealjl} , 
but with one small gun astein still 
worked by her gallant crew'. One of the 
latter, by the way, tells subsequently a 
sbameful story of officers who, during 
the action, completely lost their heads 
and, W'hen they saw the ship Avas doomed, 
held back the men while they themselves 
escaped to the boats. 

At 7.20 p.m. a third deslioycr section 
attacks the Kvias SiivciroJ], The 
Mnnuame, approaching Avilhin a hundred 
yards, discharges an 18 in. torpedo at 
her. The crcAV arc seen clustering round 
the one remaining mast. The fierce little 
Ilnraiame comes in yet closer, and 
another torpedo strikes the .sinking battle- 
.shlp, this lime abaft the engine-room. It 
is the Siivaroff's dcath-bloAV. Her stern 
rises from the w'atcr, bangs for a moment 
in the air, and down goes all that re- 
mains of AAhat a few hours back Avas one 
of the fine.sl of the Avorld’s fighting ships. 

At 4.40 the Russians, the command of 
whom has dcA'olved upon Admiral Nicbog- 
atoff, apparently abandon their attempt 
to seek an avenue of escape northward, 
and turn soulh, pursued by the Japanc.se. 
They are soon hidden by the fog, and 
at 5.30 Admiral Togo realises that they 
have cleverly turned on their tracks, and 
that he himself has for .some lime been 
steaming in the wrong direction. There 
is yet time to repair the mistake, and, 
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accordingly, Tog'o himself turns north 
with his main squadron, and despatches 
Kaniimur,a A\ith the armoured cruisers to 
assist the protected cruisers in the south. 

At 5..|o Toyo, with his four battleships 
and the Nisshin and Kaluga, comes within 
close ran^e of the enemy’s auxiliary 
cruiser, the Ural- The utter helplessness 
of such craft in the presence of ffiant 
fighting; ships becomes painfully obvious. 
A single round and the Ural sinks, poor 
little pawn that she is on this great chess- 
board. A few minutes later and it trans- 
pires that the craft had been struggling 
to get away in company of the bigger 
ships which Togo was seeking. For on 
the same quarter there come into sight 
the remaining .ships of the principal Rus- 
sian force, six of them flying in a chaster 
to the north-east, the Alexander HI,, 
Borodino, Orel, Sissoi VeUhy Navarin, 
and Nakiiitojf/-, (It Is a.sccrtained later 
that the Nikolai /. and the three coast- 
defence ironclads have gone south to 
take part in the cruiser action.) Admiral 
Togo at once makes for the fugitive 
ship.s, and, steaming parallel to them, re- 
sumes the fight at G p.m. The Russians 
change their course again and again, 
finally pushing' to the north-west, but 
suffering heavily. The Iniperaior Alex- 
ander III. leaves the line once more, and 
drops astern. A few minutes past seven 
she is seen labouring with a heavy list up 
to the .side of the Nakinwff, where she 
turns over and goes to the bottom. 

At 6.40 the Borodino, which during this 
phase has been leading- the Russian line, 
catches fire, and, after the flames have 
been raging for forty-three minutes, she 
becomes suddenly enveloped in smoko and 
disappears, the fire evidently having 
reached her magazine. 

It is now growing dusk, and the main 
Japanese squadron, which has been 


gradually ceasing to prc.ss the enemy, 
draw.s off to the east at 7.28 p.m. The 
battleship fighting on the 27111 ends with 
the setting of the sun, and Admiral Togo 
sends a despatch boat with orders to the 
fleet to proceed northward, and rendez- 
vous on the following morning' al the 
Ulneiing I.slands. 

We must now' revert to the cruiser 
fighting in the .south, for the details of 
which we '.shall have to draw chiefly on 
Admiral Togo’s official report, as piib- 
ll.shcd in the Times of July 2.|th. It will 
be recalled, that at 2 p.m., when the order 
to open the fight was given, the protected 
cruisers separated from the main squad- 
ron and steamed south with a view to 
menacing the vessels in the enemy’s rear, 
namely, the .special service .steamers, the 
cruisers Oleg, Aurora, Svetlana, and 
Alma’S, and the armoured crui.scrs Dmilri 
Vonskoi and Vladimir Honomakli. 

“ 7 'hc Dewa and Uriu sections,” to 
quote Admiral Togo, ” working together 
in line, reaching the enemy’s cruiser 
squadron, and steaming in a direction 
oppo.sitc to his enunse, eng-aged him, 
gradually passing round hl.s rear and 
emerging on his starboard, where the at- 
tack was renewed on parallel courses. 
Then, taking advantage of their superior 
speed, these sections changed front al 
their own convenience, sometimes en- 
gjiging the enemy on the port side, some- 
times on the starboard. After thirty 
minutes of this fighting the enemy’s rear 
section gradually fell into disorder, his 
special service .steamers and warship.s 
scattering and losing their objective. At 
a little after 3 p.m. a vessel like the 
Aurora left the enemy’s rank and ap- 
proached our ships, but being severely 
injured by our heavy fire she fell back. 
Again, at 3.40 p.m., Ihrec of the enemy’s 
destroyer.s sallied out to attack us, but 
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were repulsed without accomplishing any- 
thing. 

‘ ‘ The result of this combined attack by 
the Dewa and Uriu sections was that by 
4 o’clock there had been a marked de- 
velopment of the situation, the enemy’s 
rear sections being thrown completely 
into disorder. Ships in this quarter had 
fallen out of their formation, all seemed 
to have suffered more or less injury, and 
some were seen to have become unman- 
ageable. 

“The Uriu section, at about 4.20 p.m., 
seeing one of the enemy’s special service 
steamers (probably the An j ter), a three- 
master with two smoke stacks, which had 
become isolated, at once bore down on 
her and sank her. This section also fired 
heavily on another special service 
steamer, a four-master with one funnel 
(probably the I His), and nearly sank 
her.’’ 

About this time the remainder of the 
Japanese protected cruisers joined forces 
with the Dewa and Uriu sections, and 
the whole working together would doubt- 
less have succeeded in completing the 
rout of the Rua.sian cruisers and special 
service steamers. But, as mentioned 
above, that section of the original left 
Russian column which consisted of the 
battleship Imperaior Nikolai I. and the 
three coast-defcncc ironclads, Apraxin, 
Semavinc, and Oushakof, had now parted 
from the Russian main squadron, and, 
steaming southward, had come to their 
cruiser comrades’ assistance at a critical 
moment. Shai'p fighting followed, and 
the flagships of both the Dewa and Uriu 
sections — Kasagi and Naniwa — ^werc hit 
below the water-line, and were compelled 
to retire in order to effect repairs. The 
Kasagi, indeed, was so badly damaged 
that she had to seek refuge in a con- 
venient bay, and was unable to take part 


in the next day’s operations. The flag 
of Rcar-Admii-al Dewa w'as transferred 
to the Chitose, which, it will be re- 
membered, was concerned in the memor- 
able last fight of the famous Russian 
cruiser Novik (Chapter LIL). 

The superiority of Japan in this quarter 
uas happily restored by the arrival of 
Vice-Admiral Kamimura’s armoured 
cruiser squadron which, as noted above, 
was detached by Togo about 5.30 for the 
purpose of assisting the protected cruisers. 
Without difficulty now the Japanese 
drove the Russian ships before them, 
the majority of the latter flying northward 
in a group. It was in the course of this 
pursuit that the final torpedoing of the 
Knias Sttvarojl, as narrated a short time 
back, was effected. The pursuers also 
sighted and sunk the Russian repair ship 
Kamchatka, This unfortunate vessel had 
had a terrible experience of modern naval 
warfare. Sbe had been hit early in the 
battle, her steeling gear being so badly 
disabled that she could only circle help- 
lessly. Another shell struck the bridge, 
and swept the captain and three oflicers 
overboai'd. Finally, the masts were 
brought down and the vessel’s stern 
ripped up. Fifty-six of the crew lowered 
boats, and were hardly clear of the ship 
when she lurched heavily, her bows rose 
in the water, and she sank with a tre- 
mendous roar. 

Thus ended tlxe daylight fighting on 
the fateful May 27th. It had lasted only 
five hours and a half, since the few pre- 
liminary shots exchanged during the earli- 
est stage of the Russian Fleet’s passage 
through Tsu-Shima Strait can hardly be 
reckoned as part of the main battle — and 
into this short space had been packed as 
much history, as much dramatic action, 
and, alas 1 as much terrible human suffer- 
ing, as in many land contests lasting over 
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many clays. In the foresoinR account no 
■special effort has been made to emphasise 
the luridly picturc.sc|ue a.spcrts of this 
awful s.trLii>glc, it being- considered far 
preferable to produce a coherent and 
trustworthy narrative of aclual events. 
In any case, there is no great advantage 
to be derived from dwelling upon such 
peculiar horrors as conslitute, perhaps, 
the salient features ol a great battle at 
sea under latterday conditions. A mere 
suggestion is sullicient ot the ghastly 
scenes to be uitncs.secl on hoaid a modern 
warship which has become a target for a 
straight-shooting enemy. 

The appalling havoc, the cruel detriment 
to life and limb that may be caused by 
the entry of a single 12 in. shell into .sudi 
a confined space, crowded with mechan- 
ism, and with one or two human lives to 
every foot of the .ship's length, is better 
imagined than described. But few even 
of the strongest imaginations can truly 
picture the tiddecl misery, the maddening- 
despair, that inu.sl ensue when, amid the 
horrible confusion !ind indescribable 
agonies cxpcricnecd on board a ship that 
ha.s been repeatedly struck by giant pro- 
jectiles, it is realised that the vessel is 
hopelcs.'jly on lire. Small wonder is it 
that such actufiliticsi .should produce sheer 
insanity. Some ol the Russian sailors 
who were taken prisoner.s after the Battle 
of the Sea of Japan ran about, poor fel- 
low.s, quite aimlessly, and utterly hccdIo.ss 
of their new surrounditigs. Their minds 
had completely given way — at any rate, 
temporarily— under the stress of the 
shocking ordeals they had undergone. 
To enter closely into the detail.s of such 
harrowing performancc.s, and possibly in 
so doing to lo.se the thread of an other- 
wise ab.sorbing and deeply instructive 
story, i,s no part of the pre.sent writer’s 
intention. 


Indeed, as it is, the claims of the mere 
hisloiical narrative aic pressing. Al- 
though, as a mere question of the as- 
.sertion ol n;ival supremacy, liy lar the 
greatest naval battle of modern limes had 
now been fought and won. Admiral Togo 
had yet much to do before he could 
garner the slic.-ivcs of his victory. It 
was, in the fust instance, necessary loi 
him to place the reality of the Russian 
dcicat beyond all question, .since there 
were still enough Russian ships afloat to 
give serious trouble it Vladivostok could 
be reached. Night had fallen, and w'ith 
battleships and cruisers alone he might 
not, on the following morning, be able to 
maintain a siiITieiently close watch over 
the wider expanses of the Sea of Japan. 
It almost goes wulhoul saying, that the 
astute Togo had fully foicsccn this, and 
had not only made all arrangements for 
the continuance of the fighting on the 
morrow, but had devised an alarming 
preoccupation for the disordered i cmnant 
of the Russian h’leel during the interven- 
ing hours ol dttrkncss. 

It has been noted in the preceding 
chapter that Admiral Togo had at his 
disposal a very large force of torpedo 
craft, organised in .six sections of de- 
stroyers, and as many sections of torpedo- 
boats. As soon as the daylight fighting 
on May 27th -was over — ih it is to say, 
about 7.30 p.m. — this large crowd of 
mosquitoes was let loose upon tlie enemy 
with striking results. The portion of the 
Japanese Admirtil's ollicial report de.aling 
with these operations is of singular inter- 
est outside il.s tran.sparenl accuracy, and 
no apology is needed for a somewhat 
lengthy verbatim extract. 

The Admiral commences by remarking, 
that since the morning of the 27th a 
strong south - wc.st wind had produced 
such a rough sea that the handling of 
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small craft had become very diflicult. 
Indeed, he himself had caused the torpedo 
section which accompanied his own 
squadron to take refuse In Miura Bay 
belorc the day-fij*hting' commenced. 
“Toward eveniny the wind lost some of 
its force, but the .sea remained very hig'h, 
and the slate of affairs wtis very un- 
favourable for niyht opei'ations by our 
torpedo craft. Nevertheless, our dcstroj’cr 
sections and torpedo sections, feariny to 
lose this unique occasion for combined 
action, .ill s’tood out before sunset rcyard- 
less of the state of the weather, and each 
vyiny with the other to lalce the lead, 
a25proachcd the enemy. The Fujimoto 
destroyer section .steaming- from the 
north, the Yajima destroyer section and 
the Kawa.se torpedo section from the 
north-east, bore down on the enemy’s 
main squadron, while the rear of the 
same squadron was approached by the 
Yoshijima destroyer .section from the oast, 
and the Hiro.se de.stroyer .section from the 
south-c.xsl . The Fukuda, Otaki, Aoy.'ima, 
and Kawada torpedo sections, coming 
from the .south, pursued the detached ves- 
sels of the enemy’s main squadron as well 
as the group of cruisers on a parallel line 
in hi.s left rear. 

‘ ‘ Thu.s as night fell these torpedo craft 
closed in on him from three .sidc.s. 
Alarmed apparently by this onset, the 
enemy at sun.sct .steered off to the .south- 
west, and seems to have then changed 
his course .again to the otist. At 8. 15 p.m. 
the night battle was commenced by the 
Yajima destroyer section attacking the 
head of the enemy’s main squadron, 
whereafter the various sections of torpedo 
craft .swarmed about him from every 
direction, and until ii p.m. kept up a 
continuous attack at clo.se quartcr.s. 
From nightf.all the enemy made a desper- 
ate resistance by the aid of searchlights 


and the flashing guns, but the onset over- 
came him, lie lost his formation and fell 
into confusion, his vesseLs scattering in 
all directions to avoid our onslaught. 

“ The torpedo sections imrsuing, a pcll- 
mctl contest ensued, in the cour.se of 
which the battleship Shsoi Velil'y, and 
the armoured cruisers Admiral NakimojJ 
and Vladimir Mouomakh, three ships at 
Ica.st, were struck by torpedoes, pul out 
of action, and rendered unmaiuigeiible. 
On our side No. 6q of the ITikuda torpedo 
.section, No. 3^ of the Aoyam.'i seetio,i, 
and No. 35 of the Kawad.-i .sections were 
all sunk by the enemy’s shells during the 
action, -while the de.stroycrs Tlarusamc, 
Akatsuki, Ikaouchi, and Yiigiri, as well as 
the torpedo-boats No. 68 and No. 
33, suffered more or less from gun-lirc 
or from collLsion.s, being temporarily put 
out of action. The casualties also were 
comparatively numcrou.s, c.speciany in Ihe 
Fukuda, Aoyamn, and Kawada sections. 
The cruw.s of the three torpedo-boat.s 
which .sank were taken off by their con- 
sorbs, ihcKari, No. 3T, and No. 61.’’ 

Some Interesting details regarding the 
final dcslruction of the Siisoi Veliky, the 
Admiral Nakimoff, and Vladimir Ilono- 
makli are given at a later stage of Ad- 
miral Togo’s report, and also in a state- 
ment I)y an officer of the Japanese Naval 
Stuff quoted by Reutcr’.s Tokio corre- 
.spondent. 

The Sissoi Veliky, after being tor- 
pedoed on the night of the 27th, -wa.s 
found in a sinking condition early the 
next morning l)y a Japane.se .special .ser- 
vice steamer, which took off her crew .and 
endeavoured to low away the ship. But 
the torpedo had done its work loo well, 
and the Shsoi Veliky .sunk at about 
II o'clock. The Nakhnaff, again, -wa.s 
found by another special service steamer, 
the Sado Mart! (the vessel which escaped 
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from the Vladivostok squadron when the 
Hitachi Marti ivas sunk, as narrated in 
Chapter XXXII,), and the desti'oycr 
Shtramii at about 5.30 a.m, on the 28th 
in a sinking condition. What followed 
is best told in the words of the Japanese 
officer above-mentioned : — 

‘ ‘ There were several Russian officers 
whose conduct in the recent battle de- 
serves to be held high as model and 
example for all naval officers. Among 
them the most noteworthy was the con- 
duct of Captain Rodionoff, commander of 
the Admiral Nakimof. His gallantry is 
as praiseworthy as that of Commander 
Ilirose. During the first day of the 
battle the Nakimoff was exposed to the 
fire of our main squadron and suffered 
serious damage. During the night she 
was made the object of severe torpedo 
attacks, and finally, completely disabled, 
she drifted close to Tsu-Shima. The 
vessel was sinking, and Captain Rodion- 
off sent seventy of tlie crew to land at 
Tsu-Shima, remaining on board himself 
with his chief navigator. When the Jap- 
anese approached the sinking vessel they 
asked the captain to leave the ship, but 
he refused. The Japanese boarded the 
vessel and endeavoured to drag him into 
the boat, but he I'csisted. The vessel 
was listing badly, and threatened every 
moment to plunge down into the sea. 
The Japanese were forced to draw off, 
and the captain went below, there to 
meet his death. Suddenly the ship went 
down, and our men thought the gallant 
officer was drowned. But Providence 
willed otherwise. We found the captain 
and navigator floating in the water, 
locked in each other’s arms. They had 
embraced at what they thought was the 
moment of death, and were only half- 
conscious when we rescued them.” 

The Vladimir Mommakli was found 
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about the same time as the Nakimoff, and 
an attempt was made to tow her also to 
Tsu-Shima. But the vessel was leaking 
badly, and towing became out of the 
question. Suddenly there was a loud ex- 
plosion, and the Vladimir Mommahh be- 
gan to settle in the water. The officer 
in command of the Sado Marti at once 
ordered his men to line the deck.s, and 
the buglers to sound a parting salute to 
a ship which had been bravely fought, 
and to the gallant fellows who had gone 
to the bottom with her. 

In addition to the work recorded a 
little while back as having been accom- 
plished by the destroyers and torpedo- 
boats on the night of the 27th, the 
Suzuki destroyer section and other tor- 
pedo .sections searched the sea for the 
enemy. At 2 a.m. on the 28th the 
Suzuki section sighted two ships steam- 
ing north at a distance of some twenty- 
seven miles east-north-east of Kurasaki. 
The section immediately gave chase, and 
sunk one of the ships, which was aftcr- 
wai'ds proved to be the Navarin. Thus, 
notwithstanding the rough sea, the tor- 
pedo craft between them compassed the 
destruction of two battleships and Uvo 
armoured cruisers. 

Some idea of the deadly earnestness 
which the Japanese destroyers and tor- 
pedo-boats put into their work may be 
gathered from the fact that the Navarin 
Avas afterwards ascertained to have been 
struck by no fewer than four torpedoes, 
lAvo on each side, after which it is not 
surprising to learn that she sank in a 
few minutes. The Russian prisoners 
later gave very impressive accounts of the 
manner in which the Japanese " mos- 
quitoes ” were handled. Their attacks 
were stated to have been ' ‘ indescribably 
fierce." They “steamed in so rapidly 
and so dose, that it was impossible to 
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deal with them, and they came to such 
short rang-e that the warships’ gfuns could 
not he depressed sunTieicntly to aim at 
them. ’ ’ 

Day broke clear on May aSlh. By an 
early hour Togfo’s main scjiiadrons were 
within twenly miles of the Ulneung: 
Islands, and the remainder of the fleet 
wa.s coming up smartly to the rcndc2vi)us. 
“ At 5,20 a.m,,” says the Admiral, 
“ when I was Jiboiil to lorm the armoured 
cruiser squadron into a search cordon 
from east to west for the purpo.se of cut- 
ting the enemy’s line of rclreat, the 
cruiser squadron which was advancing 
northward, being then about sixty miles 
astern, signalled that it had .sighted the 
enemy castw.nrd, and that several columns 
of smoke were observable. Shortly 
aflcrwai'ds this squadron approached the 
enemy and reported lhat his force con- 
sisted of four battleships — two of these 
were subsequently found to be coast-de- 
fence ve.sHcls — and two cruisers, and that 
it was advancing north. 

“ Without further inquiry it bcctime 
clear tliat the.so ships formed the chief 
body of the enemy’s remaining" force. 
Therefore our main .squadron and ar- 
moured cruiser .squadron put about, and, 
gradually heading cast, barred the enemy’s 
line of advance, while the Togn) and Uriu 
sections, joining the cruiser squadron, 
contained him in rear, so that by 
10.30 a.m., at a point some eighteen 
milc.s .south of Takeshima (the Litincourt 
Rock.s), the enemy was completely en- 
veloped. Ilis force con.sisted of the 
battleships Ord and NJeolai L, the coa.st- 
clcfencc ships Admiral Apraxin and 
Admiral Seniavinc, and the cruiser Tsum- 
rud, five ships in all. Another cvuisei 
was seen far southward, but she passed 
out of .sight. Not only had these rem- 
nants of the enemy’s fleet already su-s- 


taiiicd heavy injuries, but also they were, 
of course, incapable of re.sisting our 
superior force. Therefore, soon after 
our main squadron and armoured crui.si'r 
squadron had opened fire on them, Rear- 
Admiral Nicbogatoff, who comm.-indecl 
the enemy’s ships, signalled his desire to 
surrender with the force under him. 1 
accepted his surrender, and as a special 
measure allowed the olTicers to retain 
Ihcir .swords.” 

h’rom this surrender the I:,iniinid must 
be excluded. She had previously made 
her ascape, and having mtinaged to elude 
both the Togo section of protected 
cruisers and the Chilose, by which she 
was hotly pursued, made her way north, 
only to become a wreck in Vladimir Bay, 
to the north-east of Vladivostok. 

Another and less disaslrous escape had 
been achieved by the three Russian pro- 
tected crui.scrs, Oh’g, Aurora, and jem- 
diug, which, at a comparatively early 
■Stage of the previous day’s proceedings, 
had broken away under conunand of Ad- 
miral Enquist, and, steaming southward, 
had made Manila, where the ships were 
duly interned. The only other escapes 
were those of the cruiser Alma', which, 
after being twice hit, reached Vladivos- 
tok ; one destroyer which made the same 
port ; one destroyer which reached 
Shanghai and was there disarmed ; and 
two special service steamers which fled 
to ShangliEii and were interned* 

To continue the sad catEiloguo of Rus- 
.sian disaster : At about 10 a.m. on the 
281 h, the Si'dlana was engag-ed by two 
Japanese cruisers, the Otawa and Niitaka, 
and, after an action lasting an hour, was 
.sunk off Chyuk-pyong Bay. A lit tic later 
the Niitaka, accompanied by the destroyer 
Murakomo, gave chase to tlic Riis.sian 
destroyer Buistri, and drove her ashore. 
The survivors of the crews of both the 
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Svcllana and Biiislri were rescued by 
Japanefac .special .s-ervicc .slcamer.s, which 
did .splendidly humane work lhrouj>houl 
the aSlh. 

"While Admiral Togo’s main squadron 
was eng'aged in bringing' about the aur- 
render of the Ore/, Niholai I., Apraxin, 
and .Scmavinc near the Liancourt Rock.s, 
the coast-defence ironclad Admiral 
Ouihahofj came into sigl'it. She had ap- 
parcnlly .steered for the .smoke, in the 
hope of rejoining the remainder nl the 
section to which she had originally be- 
longed. On perceiving the painful .state 
of the case the Onshahojj a1 once steamed 
off at full speed. Thereupon Admiral 
Togo signalled to the big and fast 
armoured erinsers Jroa/c and YaJuimo to 
start in pursuit. These overhauled the 
OuAitikoH about 8 o’clock, and summoned 
her to surrcndcj', signalling' that Admiral 
NiebogatoiT had already done so. The 
Oushakofj began to run up a reply, but 
desisted, and opened lire. The Iwate 
and Vaknmo replied tvilli their S in. guns 
at 8,000 yards, and sank the ironclad 
in thirty minutes, subsequently sa-^'ing 
332 out of a crew of 412. The incident 
aroused much comment in Japanese 
circles, as the OnskakoJ] had bigger guns 
and thicker armour than the livtUe and 
Yakujm, and for 8 in. guns to sink such 
a vessel at 8,000 3'ards was a notable 
achievement. 

Tt)W!ird.s evening a highly .scnsatiojial 
incident occurred. At 3.30 p.m. the de- 
stroyers Sa^anaiiii and Kagero sighted tit 
a point some forty miles south-west of 
the Ulneung Islands two Russian de- 
stroyers escaping to the east. These 
were at once pursued at full speed to 
the north-west, and when tlie Japanese 
had overtaken them at 4.45 p.m. an 
action commenced. One of the Russian 
destroyers showed fighi, and eventually 


got awa\ , but the other ran up a white 
Hag, and was promptly boarded by a 
Japanese olhecr from the Saoatiaiiii with 
u parly of bliiejaekels. It transpired that 
the captured ship was the Biedvi, having 
on hoard the wounded Ru.ssian Com- 
inandcr-in-Chief. It will be remembered 
that on the jylh Admiral Ro/hdestvensky 
and his stafi had been transierred from 
the former flagship Kiiiin SiivaroJI to the 
destroyer Biiiity, During the night of 
the 27th the Biiiiiy had been separated 
from the rest of the lleet, and in the 
morning of the 28th it was deemed ud- 
vis.'ible to remove the Admiral .and his 
staff to the Biedvi. The latter steamed 
ahead at first with the Clroniky, which 
was afterwards sank, and later with 
another destroyer. Kut when overtaken 
by the Sa^ammi she had run short ol 
coiil and water, and had sustained injury 
to her engines. 

The Jfipanesc found that the unfortun- 
ate Admiral was severely wounded — later 
It ■w'as discovered that his skull had been 
fiacturcd, necessitating an operation — 
and consented to allow him to remain 
on board the Biedvi. They took the 
destroyer in tow to Sasebo, a dangerous 
performance, as the sctis were heavy, and 
the tow'-ropc parted twice. The voyage, 
however, was at length safely ncgoti.ated, 
and the ivounclcd Admiral received into 
hospital, where he was .soon sufliciently 
restored to convaleseeiicc to bo able to 
telegraph a report of his misfortune to his 
Imperial master. 

Takijig into account the recorded es- 
capes, there now remains only one Rus- 
sian vessel unaccounted for, namely, the 
armoured cruiser "DmUri Doiiskoi. The 
story of this vessel’s destruction is thus 
succinctly told by Admiral Togo ; — 

*' At 5 p.m. the Uriii section and the 
Yajima destroyer section, which were 
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searching for the enemy in a westerly 
direction, sighted the Dmitri Donskoi, 
steaming north, and went in pursuit. 
Just as the Russian vessel had reached 
a point some thirty miles south of the 
Ulneung Islands, the Otowa and the 
N lit aha, with the destroyers Aiagiri, 
Shiraknmo, and Fubuki, which were 
coming back from Chyiik-pyong Bay, 
bore down on her from the west and 
opened fire, so that she was brought be- 
tween a cross cannonade from these and 
the Uriu section. This heavy fire from 
both sides was kept up until after sun- 
set, by which time .she was almost shat- 
tered, but still afloat. During the night 
she passed out of sight. So soon as the 
cruis'ers had ceased firing on her the 
Fvhuhi and the Yajima destroyer section 
attacked her, but the result was uncer- 
tain. On the following morning, how- 
ever, she was seen drifting near the 
south-east coast of the Ulneung Islands, 
where she finally sank. Her survivors, 
who had landed on the islands, w'ere 
taken off by the Kastiga and the Fnhuki." 

And so ended the great Battle of the 
Sea of Jap.m— ended with the almost com- 
plete obliteration of the one force, and 
with almost incredibly small detriment 
to the other. To lake first the human 
casualties in this terrific struggle, it is 
sufficient to say briefly that, in addition 
to between two and three thousand who 
must have perished, tlie Russian prisoners 
totalled 6,143. * 1 '^® Japanese casualties 

throughout the action were 116 killed, 
and 538 wounded, including officers. 

But it is in loss of ships that the 
disparity is so amazing. Admiral Rozh- 
destvensky entered the Tsu-Shima Strait 
with an aggregate of 38 ships, namely, 
8 battleships, 9 cruisers (3 armoured and 
6 protected), 3 coast-defence ships, 9 de- 
stroyers, I auxiliary cruiser, 6 special ser- 
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vice steamers, and 2 hospital ships. Of 
the battleships, six were sunk {JCnias 
Suvarof, Alexander III., Borodino, 
Ossliabya, Sissoi Veliky, and Navarhi), and 
two were captured {Orel and Nikolai 1 ). 
Of the armoured cruisers all were sunk 
{Nakimojf, Dmitri Donskoi, and Vladimir 
Monomakh) ; and of the protected cruiser.s 
one was sunk [Svetlana) and one wrecked 
[Icumrnd). One of the coast-defence 
ships, Oitsliakojf was sunk, and the other 
two [Apraxin and Seniavinc) were cap- 
tured. Of the destroyers, five were ac- 
counted for. The auxiliary cruiser Ural 
was sunk, and four of the special service 
steamers. Both the hospital ships were 
captured, one, the Orel, being retained, 
and the other released. 

The Japanese losses in the two days’ 
fight were only three torpedo-boats ! 
Some others of the Japanese ships, as 
has been recorded, sustained more or less 
injury, but not even one of them was in- 
capacitated for future service. 

In tran.smitting officially these astound- 
ing results. Admiral Togo observes : — 

“ There was no great difference in the 
strengths of the opposing forces in thi.s 
action, and I consider that the enemy's 
officers and men fought with the utmost 
■energy and intrepidity on bclialf of their 
country. If, nevertheless, our combined 
squadrons won the victory and achieved 
lire remarkable success recorded above, 
it was because of the virtues of his 
Majesty the Emperor, not owing to any 
human prowess. It cannot but be be- 
lieved tliat the small number of our 
casualties wa.s due to the protection of 
the spirits of the Imperial Ancestors. 
Even our officers and men, who fought so 
valiantly and so stoutly, seeing these re- 
sults, found no language to express their 
astonishment. ” 

That the results in question exceeded 
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the most sanguine Japanese calculations 
is, on the face ol it, probable. But con- 
finnation of this proposition is aftorded 
by the statement that Admiral Togo’s 


pedo attack on the night of the 27th, and 
the intercepting operations ol the 28th — 
materialised. It is c\ident, then, that 
lie not only did not expect Roh^dcstven- 
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original plan of opci'ations enibraccd the 
whole interval between Quelpart Lslancl 
and Vladivostok, covered a space of four 
day.s, and included seven distinct phases, 
of which only the third, fourth, and fifth 
— ^the daylight battle of the 27th, the tor- 


sky to enter the Tsu-Shima Strait at such 
a convenient point, and in such a vulner- 
able formation, a.s were selected by that 
unfortunate leader, but that he anllcipatedl 
con.siderable difficulty in regard to the 
immediate sequel of the main engage- 
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ment. The description given of Togo’s 
fifth projected phase, namely, “ the as- 
sembly of his surviving ships on the 
morning after the torpedo attack along a 
line stretching from the Ulncung Islands 
to the Liancourt Rocks, and thence east- 
ward towards the Japanese coast,” is 
significant. Togo’s surprise as well as 
his gratification must have been intense 
at finding that, in the actual event, those 
” surviving ships ” comprised to all in- 
tents and purposes the whole of his 
original fleet. 

Some slight dis.appointment may have 
been felt by the Japanese at the small 
number of captures compared with the 
mass of valuable material sent to the 
bottom. Practically speaking, the only 
vessel of much use which fell into their 
hands w’as the new' battleship Orel, the 
Nikolai I. and Ihe two coast-dcfence ships 
being quite unfit for employment in the 
Japanese fir.st line. Still, even for these, 
as for the old Chinese battleship Chtnyeit, 
suitable and honourable work w'ould as- 
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suredly be found in a navy so careful 
and skilhil in handling its resources as 
that of Japan. 

Sep.'iratc attention w'ill be given to the 
immediate consequences and to some of 
the lessons of the Baltic of the Sea of 
Japan. Meanwhile, this chapter closes 
naturally w'ith a reiteration of the de- 
cisive character of this epoch-making 
conflict. Russia’s naval power, and, in- 
deed, her designs generally in the Far 
East, had now’ been crushed as utterly as 
the naval power and hopes of Xerxe.s 
were crushed at the Battle of Salamis. 
The latterday sea-fight, too, had this 
advantage over that w'hich w'as brought 
to such a glorious conclusion by 
the triremes of Thcmistoclcs nearly 
twenty-four centuries previousl}'. For 
victory fell, not to an inharmonious con- 
federacy of rather puny States, but to a 
Groat Power now more than ever con- 
vinced of the soundness of its policy, the 
cflicacy of its w’arlikc methods, and, above 
all, of its capacity to hold its own. 
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CHAPTER XCVir. 

BATTLE OE THE SEA OF JAPAN \CONTINVED \ — THE SI''QIJICIi ON TriK SPOT — FINAUTV OF 
Tim RESULT— COMMENTS AND CKITICFSM— SPIRIT OF THE JAl-ANESE NAVV— T.FSSONS 
OF THE FIGHT — rONTKMPORARY OPINION — THU nFMANO FOR PEACE — CONFkRUNCK 
ARRANGED. 


T he dlrocl, immctliiitc, anti local 
sequel to the Jlattle of the Sea 
of Japan does not call I’lU' any Iciiffthy 
description. Tlic very completeness of 
the Japanese victory rendered unneces- 
sary mo.st of the measures which might 
have been needed had any remnant of the 
Russian force been conceivably in a posi- 
tion to give further trouble. Seldom, in- 
deed, ha.s a battle been fought oven by 
•sea which ha.s broiif^hl the current naval 
operation.s more clearly to a full .stop. 
There was no question of pursuit, Jor 
there was nothing to pursue. All that 
it was needful for Japan to do was to 
make sure that the insignific.ant remnant 
of the original Ru.s.slan Armada was being 
properly dealt with in the ports in which 
it had .sought refuge, and this proved a 
very simple matter. With regard to 
Admiral Enqulsl’s three crui.scrs which 
had lied to Manila, the United States 
Government promptly made it dear that 
it would permit no sort of departure from 
the ordinarily accepted laws of neutrality. 
When Admiral Enquist asked to be al- 
lowed to patch up hi.s ships, which were 
badly knocked about, he was told that 
no such repairs as were obviously re- 
quired could be made unles.s the vessels 
were interned. Any sort of appeal from 
this decision was hopeless, more es- 
pecially as there were three American 
battleships and several cruisers on the 
spot to enforce, if nece.ssary, respect for 


the -American view of the ease. Ac- 
cordingly, .Admiral J'lnqui.st telegraphed 
to the I'siir, and received from him an 
order tliat the ships .should he inleincd. 

With regard to the destroyer and two 
.special service steamers which hud es- 
caped to Shanghai, the Japanese waited a 
few days, and then sent a small .squadron 
to the mouth of the Yang-tse, a de- 
stroyer from which .steamed past the 
.shipping along the Bund, slopped for a 
moment opposite the interned Rus.sian 
vessels, and then returned to join its 
.squadron out at sea. Such a hint wa.s 
•suflidcnt to show both Rus.sians and 
Chinese that any attempt on tlie part of 
the interned ships to break out would 
lead to trouble. 

For the rest, the Japanese fighting' 
squadrons returned quietly to their bases 
preparatory to a future movement again.st 
Sakhalin, which will he duly dealt with 
presently. The captured warships Orel, 
Nikolai I., Admiral Apraxin, and 
Admiral Sciiiavitic were taken to Sasebo, 
and there renamed Iwavti, llti, Olti-no- 
sliiim, and Misliima re.speetively. Ad- 
miral Togo hlm.self made his may to the 
Naval Hospital in order to call on Ad- 
miral Rozhdestvensky, to whom he apolo- 
gised for the absence of comforts which 
he felt should be afforded to such a dis- 
tinguished patient. Surely here is an- 
other .scene worthy of commemoration by 
some great artist capable of infu.sing into 
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his rcnderinf^ some idea of the true in- 
wardness of a strangely moving- incident. 

On May 31st the following Imperial 
Rescripts were issued. To Admiral 
Togo the Mikado wrote : — 

“ Our combined fleet encnunlered the 
enemy’s fleet in the Korean Strait, and, 
after a desperate battle lasting several 
days, annihilated it, accomplishing an 
unprecedented feat. ^Ve arc glad that, 
by the loyalty of our oflicers and men, we 
have been enabled to respond to the spirit 
of our ancestors. The future war will 
be long, but we hope that you who are 
loyal, brave, and faithful will .secure a 
succes.sful re.sult,” 

The Imperial Rescript to the Navy was 
as follows : — 

“ Our Navy, with the best of strategy 
and great courage, has annihilated the 
enemy ’.s squadron and answered our 
hope. AVe appreciate deeply your 
.splendid success.” 

While Japan thus simply and unosten- 
tatiously inaugurated her reign of un- 
disputed naval supremacy, Russia was 
not slow in realising that the blow she 
had just received was, as far as soa- 
power was concerned, a completely para- 
lysing one. At fir.st there was some 
naturali hesitation to believe that the 
disaster was as complete as the Tokio 
telegrams declared it to be. But by the 
morning of the 30lh the Tsar at Tsar.skoc 
Solo had received from General Linidvitch 
a telegram announcing the arrival of the 
cruiser Almaz at Vladivostok, and con- 
firming the news of the defeat in all 
essential particulars. A few hours later 
the awful intelligence was communicated 
to the Ministries, and the next morning 
the public was fully acquainted with the 
details of Rus.sia’s tremendous los.ses. 

It goes without saying-, that the sensa- 
tion created was profound. The Tsar 
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is said to have been quite beside himself 
with grief when he learnt the news, and 
to have exclaimed : ‘‘ Now this last hope, 
too, has been buried, and Rozhdestven- 
sky’s warning, on the eve of his departure, 
has come true!” The .stupefaction 
caused in .St. Petersburg by the tale of 
losses was enhanced by the fact that for 
many belonging to the upper classes the 
sinking of .several .ships -v\-ith all (heir 
craws meant sad personal bereavement. 
.\s a corre.spondent rem.irks, the reverses 
suffered by the army “ had carried grief 
mostly into the families of the provincial 
landowners. But the last Pacific Fleet 
contained many officers belonging to the 
leading families of St Petersburg. For 
example, the Alexander III. was officered 
entirely from the Imperial Naval Guard, 
to which nomination.s are made only by 
the Emperor per.sonally. ” 

The realisation by Russia of the futility 
of further n.aval effort wa.s .soon rendered 
apparent by tbe announcement in the Ger- 
man Press that I he German seamen who 
had been engaged by the Russian Govern- 
men for service wilh the Fourth Pacific 
Squadron, hitherto suppo.scd to be ac- 
tively preparing to start for the Far East, 
bad been notified that their contract was 
to be regarded as cancelled. Of course, 
a decision in this direction was a foregone 
conclusion, but such prompt official action 
showed a somewhat unusually ready ac- 
ceptance by the Naval Department of the 
obvious facts of the .situation. 

By the middle of June it was known 
that the defeat of Admiral Rozhdestven- 
sky had had other important results. 
The Grand Duke Alexis, who for twenty- 
four years had held the Commander-in- 
Chiefship of the Russian Navy, had 
tendered, and the Tsar had accepted, his 
resignation. Admiral Avellan, the Min- 
ister of Marine, also re-signed, and there 
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WMh talk that the entire naval achninistra- 
tion would he completely reor^’-aniKccl. 

Incidentally, some excitement was 
created in St. Petersbury by sen.sational 
reports as to the reasons for the sur- 
render of Admiral Nicboyatoff with the 
Orel, Nikolai L, Apraxia, and Scmtipii/c. 
It was confidently and circumstantially 
stated that the surrender was duo entirely 
to the mutinoiKS conduct of the Russian 
sailors, who, according' to one account, 
bound the Admii-al and many other 
onicers in their cabins and hoi.sted the 
white flay. vSo serious was the commo- 
tion caused in St. Pelcr.sbury society by 
contradictory rumours concerning the 
surrender, that the (Icneral Staff found it 
expedient to announce that Rcar-y\dmiral 
Nicbogatoff and the captains of the four 
surrendered ships would, on their rcttirn 
to Russia, be tried on charges involving 
for those found guilty the possibility of 
capital punishment or dismis.sal from the 
service with degradation. As the inci- 
dent is one of some historical importance, 
and a .serious question of navtil ethics is 
involved, it is well to borrow from the 
Times, as a set-off to the rather sug- 
ge.stive action of the Russian (jcneral 
Staff, the sound and generous pronounce- 
ment of a prominent Japaiucse naval 
olliccr with reference to Nicboyatoff’s 
surrender ; — 

“ Admiral Nicbogatoff is an olficer of 
reputation and common .sense. lie .suf- 
fered from no lack of resolution to blow 
up his four ships, and tliu.s prevent them 
from falling into the enemy’s hands. But 
Ihe feat would have been hard to accom- 
plLsh. Sympathising with the pain the 
Russian Admiral must have fell, I think 
that those who condemn him for sur- 
rendering really underrate the skill shown 
by Togo and the efforts made by all 
under his command to render this sur- 


render ine^ itable. Consider the rea.son.s 
of the capitulation. Not only had the 
Ru.s.sian vessels been deprived of a large 
part of Ihcir fighting power diiriny the 
battle of the previous day, but lliereafter 
they had been subjected to a Icrriltle 
tr)rpedo onslaught throughout the night. 
They were so weary as to be almost in- 
capable of movement. They did not 
know what had become of their comrades. 
At this hour of anyui.sli and danger 
Togo's llagship suddenly appeared at the 
head of a licet of tuenty-seven warships, 
•Strong and fresh. What was to be ex- 
pected but surrender in such conditions? 
The Russian olficers are just as brave a.s 
ours. No one .should fall into the error 
of imagining that any ordinary con.sidcra- 
tions would induce them to surrender.” 

But, ns ha.s been already indicated, 
such minor conseciucncc.s of the Batllc of 
the Sea of Japan were merely incidental 
to the outstanding fact that, in a naval 
sense, Russia’s hopes for the eonlinu- 
unce of the war were now quite dead. 
Kurlhcr action on naval lines was im- 
possible, and any frc.sh expenditure of 
energy in naval directions would be 
ridiculous, as far as the present con- 
ditions of the conflict were concerned. 
It is interesting to add that this aspect 
of the finality of the Russian defeat was 
reflected internationally. As ait early re- 
.sult of the disappearance of Russia’s 
naval power in the J'’ar Bast, the Dutch 
Government promptly recalled from tlu; 
Dutch Bast Indies the three ballleships it 
had .stationed in Eastern waters, jn order 
to prevent any violation of Dutch neutral- 
ity. A little, later the British Cloventnicnt 
followed suit by reducing its China 
Squadron, it being clear that a moderate 
force would bo suflicient to -watch British 
interests in this quarter, now that certain 
grave contingencies had been removed, 
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and our Ally’s supremacy in Far Kaslcrn 
waters was no ]onf>er liable to violent in- 
terruption by suecessivc Russian fleets. 

By way of parenthesis, it may he here 
noted that the immediate sequel to the 
Hattie of the Sea of Japan was not with- 
out passinii uneasiness for this country 
by reason of a str.ange rccj'udcseence of 
attacks by Russian auxiliary cruisers on 
llritish shippiny, on the pretext that the 
latter were enf>agcd in contraband trade. 
It .seemed ahnost laujfhable that Russia 
on the morrow of such a naval defeat 
as that which she had just .suffered should 
indiilpro in these audacious performances, 
more e.spccially considering the warning.s 
she had already received on the subject. 
But Great Britain rvas not in the mood to 
take a mirthful view of the case, and it 
wn.s quickly borne in upon the Govern- 
ment that strong iiction in the matter w.a.s 
imperative. Accordingdy, the Rus.sian 
Foreign Office was warned that these un- 
ju.stifiable attacks must forthwitli cease, 
and, when the Ru.s.sian Admiralty pro- 
fessed its imibility to communlealc with 
its troublesome corsairs, it was intimated 
that, as in the case of the Pderhirg and 
Smolensky Ilriti.sh warships would convey 
the necessary orders. The Russian 
Government ticquiesced, and the cloud, 
which at one time began to look rather 
black, pa.ssud off. 

We may now turn to a brief review of 
the salient features of the great battle, 
.nnd to a few ol the more important les'- 
sons to be derived from it. In the first 
place, and above all else, it seems, in 
spite of Admiral Togo’s polite repudia- 
tion of marked difference between the 
two flcel.s, impossible to get away from 
the fact that at every .single point, with 
the exception of the miml)cr of big guns 
available, the Russian Fleet are shown 
by the re.sult to have been hopelessly out- 


clas.scd. In the first place, their Admiral 
wa.s an inferior, as he was a far less 
experienced, fighting leader ; his strategy 
and tactics were both feeble compared 
with those of Togo, of whom the lamous 
American naval critic, Captain Mahan, 
has placed on record a remarkable ap- 
preciation : “Ills own personal skill and 
sound judgment, now attested and 
matured through a year’s experience of 
war, under varying conditions, make it 
proluiblc that in the outlines of his con- 
duct we see manifested the convictions 
reached by a naval officer who, beyond 
the others at the present moment, can 
appreciate with the accuracy of intimate 
accjuaintancc what arc the real possibili- 
ties open to e.ach branch of naval war- 
lure.” Which is, surely, tantamount to- 
.saying that 'Pogo acted as ho did bccau.se 
he, as the most competent naval officer 
living, knew that wluil he did was righi. 
A pedestal, indeed, on which to be set 
by such an aulhorily I 

The .superiority of the Japanese fer- 
soHNcI, both us regards officers and men, 
i.s so clearly incoiUcstablc, that no com- 
ment on this head is nceesstvry 'The 
baltlcworlhiness of their ships and the 
homogeneity of their .squadrons are .shown 
by the result to have more Ilian compen- 
.sated the difference in number of iron- 
clad vessels. In tlie matter of torpedo 
craft and their handling, there was no 
comptiri.son between the two oppo.sing 
force.s. Finally, what .superiority the 
Rus-sian.s possessed in the matter of big’ 
guns was countcrijalanccd by their in- 
capacity to make good use of them. 
” The Japanese,” says the Times, ” shot 
so much more accurately than the enemy, 
that their gun-power was trebled and 
even quadrupled by comparison. On 
paper they had sixteen 12 in. guns 
against the Rus.sians’ Iwcnly-six. In 
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actual practice the ratio was as 48, or 
even O4, to 2Ct. This jireatly superior 
gunnery was supplemented by tactics 
which furnished opportunities for its 
maximum efficacy. The Japanese vessels 
were again and again in positions that 
enabled them to concentrate their fire on 
special unit.s of the enemy’s fleet.” 

Before pas.sing to an examination of 
the lessons of the battle, there is one 
point in the above broad statement of 
Japanese superiority which can be em- 
phasised in a most interesting and in- 
structive manner by quotation of a letter, 
a translation of which appeared in the 
Times of June a 1st, 1905, The letter is 
one written to a friend by an officer of a 
first-class Japanese torpedo-boat, and, as 
will be seen, was despatched a .short time 
before the great battle. It is a human 
document, indeed, and is gloriou.sly in- 
stinct with Bushido, the martial spirit ol 
the Japanese nation. The allusion to 
Admiral Togo at the end is full of 
pleasing significance : — 

“ A thousand apologies for my lengthy 
silence, ^^’^e have been and arc still busy, 
busy preparing a royal reception for the 
guests from the Baltic. 

“ When we of the Suiraidau (torpedo 
corps) meet ashore, we discuss and often 
wonder if after all the Russians will come 
or will they fail us. Do they know that 
we are ready? To north-west lies the 
harbour of Masampho, to .south that of 
Sasebo, while Moji i.s on our east, and 
here we are wailing, waiting, and w'aiting 
for the enemy. Will he never come? 

‘‘If you do not hetir from mo when a 
meeting has taken place, take this as my 
farewell. I do not expect to see you 
again in this life, except perhaps in your 
dreams. When my boat goes down, I 
shall go too, and a Russian ship with 
us. 
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‘‘ It takes her weight in shells to sink 
a torpedo-boat — it’s marvellous how they, 
the .shells, do not hit. 

‘‘ I have seen, not one, but many tor- 
pedo actions, and I know. With six 
compartments in the boat we ought to be 
able to close in within twenty yards of 
the target before she is sunk. If we hit, 
we shall go down with the Russians ; if 
we arc hit the Russians shall come with 
us, for the last man alive will steer the 
.spare torpedo in the water. What is life 
but a dream of .summer’s night? Can 
one choose more glorious an exit than to 
die fighting for one's own country and 
tor the Emperor who is a ruler and leader 
to the nation’s heart? Does not many a 
worthy man end his life’s chapter obscure 
for want of opportunity? Then let us 
uphold the honour and the duty of being 
Japanese. By going down with them we 
shall, in a measure, pay the debt we owe 
for the slaughter of these poor innocent 
peasants. They, loo, arc fighting for their 
country, so shall Bushi honour Bu.shi. 
There are more torpedo-boats and tor- 
pedo-boat de.stroyprs than the number of 
sliips in the whole fleet of Admiral Rozh- 
destvensky, and if each of them destroys 
or disables one of the enemy’s vessels, it 
ought to do. 

“ Father Togo, now grey-haired, walks 
quietly to and fro on the bridge of the 
Mihasa, and keeps silence, so all will go 
well. Do you remember the story w'hcn 
he went up to Tokio for the first time 
since the commencement of this war? 
Some public school boys were determined 
to unharness the horses off his carriage, 
at the in.stigation of the Asahi, I believe, 
and themselves draw it up to the gate of 
the Imperial Palace. Well, Father Togo 
got wind of this, and so he sent his Chief- 
of-Staff in the carriage, while he was seen, 
but not recogni.sed, to be quietly walking 
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towards Nijuba'.hi, with his little 
clatij>htcr’s hand in his. ^\'iIl he play 
another triek upon the poor un.suspecling 
Russian.-, wltcn they conic? 

“ I bid joii again farewell. Work, 
work, and work, lor the coming japan 
depend.s on you young' fellows.” 

What could the unfortunate Rozh- 
destvensky hope to do with officers 
and men such as his tvere known to 
be against a navy in which the pre- 
vailing .spirit was that which glows so 
warmly in every line of this wonderful 
letter ? 

As to the tactics displayed on this 
momentous occa.sion, the writer con.siders 
that the purposes of this work cannot 
be better served than by a brief extract 
from an article entitled ” The Japanc.se 
Trufalgiir,” contributed by Admiral the 
lion. Sir 15. R. Fremanlle to the United 
Service Ha^aAne for July, 1905. There 
arc few, il any, more practical, more ac- 
complished, or more experienced sailors 
living" than Sir E. Fremantle, whose de- 
lightful account of ” The Navy as I Have 
Known it ” (Cassell &’ Co.) is one of the 
mo.st popular and instructive contempor- 
ary eollcctions of naval memoirs. Speak- 
ing really ex cathedra, Admiral Fremantle 
says : — 

” Togo's ‘ sheep dog ’ tactics, as I have 
seen them called, were certainly bold, but 
they wore justified hy the re.sult. It is 
doubtful Avhether any other course of 
action would have achieved such complete 
succe.ss, but they could not have been 
safely adopted without the advantage of 
.speed, and with a less perfectly trained 
fleet. Rozhdestven.sky’.s formation, on 
the other hand, was e.ssentially faulty, 
and he had set himself an impossible task 
in endeavouring' to force his way north, 
in the face of Togo’s superior fleet, en- 
cumbered with non-llg-hling ships. These 


he .should ha\e got rid of, cither leaving 
them behind till he had disposed of Togo, 
or sending them round Japan to en- 
deavour to reach Vladivostok bj- the Tsu- 
garu or Perousc Straits. The mere men- 
tion of these alternatives shows how 
desperate was Rozhdestvensky ’.s posilion. 
As it v\as, he fought in an order ol sailing 
unsuitable for action in the endeavour to 
prfilcct his non-lighting" ship.s, while com- 
paratively weak protected cruisers appear 
to have l)een mixed up with the battle- 
ships.” 

Sir 15. R. Frcm.'inlle adds that it is to 
the credit of Admiral Togo that the latter 
.so fully appreciated the weakness of his 
adversary, that he was not trammelled by 
any supposed rule of tactics, and that he 
made novel dispositions enabling him to 
rciip every advantage, and to m.'ike his 
victory complete. An interesting supple- 
ment to this brief but ex'cecdingly prac- 
tical criticism is Captain Mahan’s re- 
minder that in his opening movement Ad- 
miral Togo carried out with sing-iilar 
lidclily Nelson’s own coiin.sel, ” Out- 
manccuvrc a Russian by attacking the 
head of his colimin, and so induce con- 
fu.sion.” 

Intimately associated with the tactical 
questions in this instance was, of cour.se, 
the matter of speed. Rozhdestvensky 
had so mixed up his ships that, although 
he posses.sed a very fair number of vessels 
capable of seventeen knots and over, he 
was forced to nuina'uvre at a speed which 
allowed his adversary repeatedly to out- 
strip him and cros.s the bows of his lead- 
ing .ship. As to armour, the consensus of 
opinion among naval expert.s .seems to be 
that, in .spile of the sinking of the 
Ossliahya, the Alexander 111., and the 
Oushakojl by gun-fire alone, the battle 
did not even modify the accepted theory 
that the resistance of the right kind of 
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armour is superior to the power of the 
best practicable gun. E\en in the case of 
the Os\liabya and the Alexander III. 
there was no reason to believe that the 
main armour w as pierced, and in the case 
of the captured Orel the main armour 
w as found to be quite sound. 
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Japan, but it would also seem that the 
armoured cuiiser, more especially of the 
Nisshin and Kasuga type, vindicated its 
usefulness in a very remarkable way in 
the “Japanese Trafalgar.” 

By some it is argued that the torpedo 
operations on the night of May ayth-aSth 
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The superior accuracy of heasy guns 
was demonstrated clearly by the results 
attained in this battle, and much stress 
is laid by critics on the fact that so little 
leal damage was done in the protected 
cruiser .notion on the 27th. At the same 
lime it must be borne in mind that the 
sens were heavy, and that, accordingly, 
the decks of the light crui.sof.s afforded 
particularly unsteady platforms. Speak- 
ing broadly, the view that battleships are 
es.sential factors in a naval fight is clearly 
illuminated by the Battle of the Sea of 


did much to rehabilitate the reputation of 
that weapon, which had been held by ex- 
perts (see \'ol, II. p. 556) lo have .suffered 
somewhat in the earlier stages of the war. 
A Japanese naval authority intimates that 
the lesson of the battle, as of the w'hole 
war, is that the utility of torpedo-craft 
depends mainly on the men handling 
them. But Admiral Fremantle in this 
connection would have us remember that 
the torpedo attack on the Russian ships 
in the Tsu-Shima Strait was delivered 
under every advantage, when the Russian 
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ship.s had already been badly clamasi-’d) 
with many of their unprotected Jtunf, out 
of action. It may, pcrhap‘<, be added 
that the Russians were .si ill further handi- 
capped, .since their anxiety to make a.s 
much prof^rc.ss northwards as po.s.siblc put 
the u.se ol torpedo nets out of the ques- 
tion. 

At fir.st it was believed that the heavy 
losses nl the Rus.sians h.id been partly 
brouphl about by the aid of .submarines 
and floariui* mines. Hut it wa.s subse- 
quently, and authoritatively’, declared that 
neither of the.se agencies was at work in 
the battle. 

As indicating the probable influence of 
this great sea-fight on future naval con- 
struction, the further views of the Japan- 
ese naval authority', whose opinion re- 
specting’ torpeilo-craft has first been 
quoted, are of extreme interest. The fol- 
lowing extract is from a translation which 
appeared in the Japan Mail. The first 
point is that, ‘ ‘ in the annament of a 
battleship there .should be not only is in. 
g’un.s, but also lo in. and 8 in., w'illi an 
auxiliary equipment of 6 in. pieces’. 
Speed, too, must be at least eigbteen 
knots, and there .should be bunker capac- 
ity to sulfice for a long voyage. Every 
battle.ship should also have armour 
capable fully of resisting an armament 
such as she herself carries, and thi.s means 
that her displacement must be over i(),ooo 
tons. Further, if tlie probability of im- 
proved explosives be taken into account, 
the armour dcniitnclcd to resist them mav 
involve building ships with a di.splace- 
ment of something like 30 ,ooo ton.s. 

“ Many of these arguments apply to 
armoured crui.sers als'o. When Ihcir 
special duties are taken into account as 
well as their certain place in the lino of 
battle, they, loo, will tend to become 
larger, probably rcacliing a displacement 


of 15,000 tons. As to the armament of 
such cruisers, the line now taken in Eng- 
l.ind is to mount two g in. guns, but 
probably two 8 in. with strong shields are 
fully as effective. There can he no doubt, 
however, of the inleriority of lour G in. 
pieces lo Iw'o 8 in. The cruiser of the 
future will probably ha\c four 10 in. guns 
mounted in turrets fore and aft, with 8 in. 
pieces for auxiliary armament ; the alter- 
native being’ that the whole should be 
8 in. weapons. 'Fhere is room for further 
experiment in this direction, but on the 
whole the Indications arc in favour ol a 
mixed armament of 10 in, and 8 in. 
pitx'cs. Wlial is beyond all question is 
that these cruisers must be capable ol 
developing a speed of at last tw cnty-lhrce 
knol.s. 

" To come now' to the question of pro- 
tected crui.scrs, there has been much 
learned. 'Wireless telegraphy was ex- 
pected lo dispense with some of the 
functions of crui.scr.s, but wirek’ss tele- 
graphy is shotvn to have its limitations. 
Protected cruiser.s remain a necessity. 
The torpcdo-clestroyor, with its great 
speed, suggest, s itself as a good scout, 
but its’ structural weakness and inability 
lo face high sea.s are plain disqualifica- 
tions. The cruiser must to a large extent 
.serve as the eyes and ears of the fighting 
squadron and as a commerce destroyer. 
Here the great speed ivow given to mer- 
chant .steamers has lo be lulien into ac- 
count. There have been many instances 
of failures on the part of cruisers to cap- 
ture merchant steamers’, and the le.sson is 
that, for scouting as well as commerce* 
dc.stroying, there should be attached lo 
every fleet a number of cruisers of from 
3,000 lo 4,000 tons displacement, with a 
.speed of twenty-five knots at least, some- 
thing of their protection being sacrificed 
if accessary. The Ru.ssian cruisers /e?«- 
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Plug and IzHinrud arc approximately suit- 
able types, and what is now wanted is an 
improved I’orm of these vessels. They 
should also be able to steam to great dis- 
tances without recoaling. 

“ Coneerning torpedo-destroyers, the 
only direct ion in which improvement 
seems specially desirable is that of sea- 
going capacity.” 

Having dealt with the immediate sequel 
to the battle, and w'ith the technical and 
other lessons to be derived from it, the 
writer passes to the broader considera- 
tions involved in the effect of the fight 
upon the minds of the civilised world, 
and also to what may, wdth suflicient 
iiccuracy, be termed the historical result. 
TJ^e l.'ijrJt ol coatem^rary ex- 

pressions of opinion in the World’s Press 
is greatly simplified by the fact that, 
w'hen the crushing nature of the Russian 
defeat was comprehended, at least nine 
out of every ten of the most influential 
organs in Europe atid America did not 
trouble much to investigate causes or as- 
.sign blame. The almost universal call 
was for peace, and, although to this ap- 
peal the Tsar for the present lent a deaf 
ear, there is no question that the acturd 
end was partly brought about by this 
loudly-voiced conviction that after Rozh- 
destvensky’s defeat peace was, in the 
interests not only of Russia, but of the 
whole world, an urgent necessity. 

Especially was this view taken in 
France. A Paris correspondent tells us 
that the cry for peace was far more in- 
sistent in the French capital after the 
Battle of the Sea of Japan than it had 
been after the Battle of Mukden, being 
accompanied by such doubtfully sym- 
pathetic exclamations as, “ C’est vrai- 
ment fox-t, mais ils sont fovti 1 ’ ’ M. 
Comely, writing in the Siccle, discoursed 
on the tendency of " Geuvermmenis 


d’avi'niurc ” to demand unreasonable sac- 
rifices from the nations they rule in order 
to satisfy their own ambitions or .secure 
their own existence. He admitted that 
France had suffered in this way, and 
might suffer again. But Russia ought to 
have greater care for her national wel- 
fare, and also, he seemed to hint, for that 
of the friendly and allied nation. ‘‘ Now 
that the Rus'.sians have been defeated at 
sea, after having been previously van- 
quished on l.'ind, it is the duty of their 
Government to conclude peace, and to 
re.slore the military force of the country.” 

In Germany there was not so much 
tidk of peace. More con.spicuous were 
“ prudential considerations and the 
hahkua) regard paid to the * Eastern 
Neighbour.’ ” Yet, the latter notwith- 
standing, at least one German paper, the 
Nathna} ZeUttng^ according to its 
.spoke plainly, and show'ed clearly with 
what seriousness it regarded the definite 
character of the Rus.slan defeat and its 
possible consequences. “We Germans,” 
said this important organ, “ might wel- 
come a little blood-letting performed upon 
our mighty neighbour, just as it is wel- 
comed by so many thousands of intelli- 
gent Russian patriots, who would gladly 
see the doom of their bureaucracy pro- 
nounced, and the path opened for those 
domestic reforms which are indispensable 
for their country,” Nevertheless, " this 
dibacU must cause grave anxiety to all 
w’ho believe in the great commercial and 
civilising mission of the white race 
throughout the world. For one moment 
all frontiers and all differences of national- 
ity are abolished, and from the wreck of 
the Russian Armada there arises the 
gigantic conception of the unifying belief 
in our own race, and the common sorrow 
over its defeat.” 

But, putting aside Teutonic prudence 
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and ever-piescnt alaimism respecliny the 
Yellow Peiil, the jijeneral note of the con- 
teinpor.uy Pi css was, us has been said, 
quite loudly pacific. Moreover, there 
■were othei aii'encics at ■work in the same 
humune diiection, and ol these one came 
almost immediately into honourable piom- 
incnce. Among the world’s greatest men 
in iqoc;, the Piesident of the United 


di earner, and strang^ely unlikely to under- 
estimate the dilTiculty ol such a task as 
that of inducing two belligeients like Rus- 
sia and Japan to shake hands. ^ ct, 
strong in the conviction that the idle ol 
peacemaker was one which might suc- 
cesslully be undertaken by the President 
ol the Great Republic, this exlraordinaiy 
man did not hesitate at this juncture to 
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Stjitc’s, Theodore Roosevelt, tvho went to 
the 'White House in igoi on the death 
of President M’Kinley, and was triumph- 
antly re-elected in 1904, occupied a place 
very near indeed to the top by reason of 
a combination of qualities in which 
strength of purpose, beneficence of 
motive, persistence of effort, and utter 
independence were happily included. 
Himself experienced in the actualities of 
war, and profoundly mindful of the value 
to all civilised countries of international 
peace. President Roosevelt was no 


intervene with proposals which could not 
possibly be, in the fir.sl instance, accept- 
able to cither of the parties addrcs.sed. 

For in Russia it was soon decided that, 
in spite of the crushing effect of the 
Battle of the .Sea of Japan, the war 
should go on in the hope of securing a 
success by land sufficient to enable, at 
any rate, satisfactory terms to be secured. 
In Japan, on the other hand, the final dis- 
appearance of Russia's naval chances in 
the Far East had opened up a brilliant 
prospect of further succcs.ses, including 
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the capture of Sakhalin and operations 
against Vladivostok. "H'o approach bel- 
ligerents in this frame of mind and thus 
situated appeared to be a futile experi- 
ment. But the “ Cotvhoy President ” did 
it, and on June 8th the following" 
" identic despatch ” was transmitted b}' 
him through diplomatic channel.? to the 
Japanese and Russian Governments : — 

' ' 'riie President feels that the time has 
conic when, in the interest of all man- 
kind, he must endeavour to see if it i.s not 
possible to bring to an end the terrible 
and lamentable conflict •which is now 
being waged. With both Russia and 
Japan the United States has inherited tics 
of friendship and good will. He hopes 
for the prosperity and welfare of each, 
and feels that the progress of the world 
is being- set back by the war between 
the, sc two g-reat nations. The President 
accordingly urges the Russian and Japan- 
ese Governments, not only for their own 
sakus, but in the interest of the whole 
civilised world, to open direct negotia- 
tions for peace w'ith one another. 

“The Pre.sident suggests that these 
pence negotiations should be conducted 
directly and exclusively between tlic 
belligerents ; in other words, that there 
may be a meeting of Russian and Jap- 
anese plenipotentiaries or delegates, with- 
out any intermediary, in order to sec if it 
i.s not possible for those representatives 
oi the two Powers to ag’ree to terms of 
peace. The President earnestly asks 
that Ihe Russian and Japanese Govern- 
ments do now agree to such a meeting. 

“ While the President docs not feel 
that any intermediary should be called 
in in respect to the peace negotiations 
themselves, he is entirely willing to do 
whnt he properly can, if the two Po'wers 
concerned feel that his services will be of 
aid in arranging tlic preliminaries as to 


the time and place of the meeting. But 
if these preliminaries can be arranged 
directly between the two Powers or in 
any oilier way, the Pre.sident will be glad, 
as his sole purpose is to bring about a 
meeting which the whole civilised world 
will pray may result in peace.” 

The w'orld at large was not greatly sur- 
prised to hear that this remarkable com- 
munication had met with a diplomatic 
assent, which on the part of Japan was 
frank and unconditional ; on that of Rus- 
sia g-cneral and reserved. It w’as argued 
that the courteous acceptance of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s proposal did not commit 
either side to anything, and that possibly 
Russia, in parliculai", might be influenced 
by the hope of securing a useful armis- 
tice. But, as the monlli wore on, it be- 
came clear that at least there was a 
cliance that the President’s effort might 
have some praclical results. To reflect 
at all accurately the varying phases of 
international opinion during this period 
would necc.ssitate a lengthy, if interesting, 
series of references, but for pre,sent pur- 
poses it may be briefly said that, gradu- 
ally, the aspect of affairs grew brighter — 
at any rale, as regards the actual holding 
of the proposed Conference. 

In the case of Japan there was no hitch. 
Although the Tokio Press expressed 
grave misgivings as to the genuineness 
of Russia’s assent to Mr. Roosevelt’s pro- 
posals, the Japanese Government took the 
situation quite seriously, and in due 
cour.se Baron Jutaro Komura, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Takahira, 
Japanese Minister to the United States, 
were appointed Peace Plenipotentiaries, 
and on July 6th the former ■was received 
in farewell audience by the Mikado in 
view of his approaching departure for 
the scene of the Conference. On this 
day, too, the Mikado issued to the Peace 
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Plenipotentiaries an address, in which, 
after alluding to Mr. Roosevelt’s inter- 
vention, he said : — 

“ M'e were compelled, contrary to our 
expectation, to resort to arms, in spite of 
our constant and abiding wish for peace, 
and if, in consequence of the conciliatory 
spirit of our opponent, hostilities could be 
brought to an end nothing w ould be more 
satisfactory than such a consummation. 
Accordingly, we at once accepted the 
suggestion of the President of the United 
States, and we hereby charge you with 
the mission of negotiating and concluding 
peace. You should devote yourselves 
with all your power to the discharge of 
your mission, and make every effort to 
secure the re-cstablislunent of peace on a 
durable basis.” 

Particular interest, it nuay be remarked, 
was attached to the selection of Baron 
Komura as Senior Japanese Peace Pleni- 
potentiary. This notable diplomat had 
been the predecessor of Mr. Takahira a.s 
Mini.ster to the United States. Five years 
previously he had left Washington for 
St. Petersburg. After serving awhile at 
the head of the Japanese Legation at the 
Russian capital he was transferred to 
Peking, whence he returned to Tokio as 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. In that 
capacity he conducted the negotiations 
w'hich preceded the outbreak of the war, 
and so carefully did he conceal the policy 
of his country that at one time he was 
mo.st harshly criticised by his ardent 
comp.'iliiots for his apparent lack of 
backbone. 

The initial attitude of Russia towards 
the proposed Peace Conference was not 
so reassuring as that of Japan. The first 
Plenipotentiary proposed was M. NelidofF, 
the Russian Ambassador in Paris, a 
nomination which the Japanese openly 
criticised as indicative of a doubtfully 


sincere desire to come to terms. Later, 
the well-known former Minister of 
Justice, M. JIuravieff, was actually ap- 
pointed Senior Plenipotentiary in con- 
junction with Baron Rosen. The selection 
of Muravieff, again, called forth 
strong objections in St. Petersburg, and 
it was presently stated that his health 
would not permit him to proceed on such 
an exhausting errand. About the middle of 
July the rather startling and very im- 
pressive announcement was made that 
the place of ^t. IMuravicff at the head of 
the Russian Peace Commission would be 
taken by M. de Witte. Then for the 
first time did it seem really possible that 
Russia would enter upon the proposed 
Confei'cnce svilJ] sincerely pacific views. 
For it was clearly understood that of all 
public men in Russia there was probably 
none better inclined to come to terms than 
lil. de Witte, and the fact that the Tsar 
should finally have had recourse to a 
statesman whose opposition to the 
bureaucracy had brought him into Im- 
perial disfavour was of itself regarded as 
extremely significant. 

31 . Sergius dc Witte was a man of 
humble origin, the son of a small trades- 
man, and up to 1877 he was a clerk in a 
railroad office. During the war with 
Turkey he came to the front by assisting 
to reduce the confusion on the lines of 
communication, and was rewarded by a 
position in the Government railroad ser- 
vice, subsequently becoming head of the 
Department. Later he was made Finance 
Minister, and did wonderful work in 
establishing a gold standard, introduc- 
ing revenue reforms, and giving an im- 
petus to industrial development generally. 
But in 1903 he essayed the more difficult 
task of constitutional reform, and boldly 
addressed the Tsar on the subject of 
militarism and misgovernment. The 
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bmcaucracy joined ^\ ilh the aristociacj in 
combalinf' thi'. dniigeions inno\alor, and 
RI. de "Witte compelled to exchange 
his poilfolio lor a dignified .sinceiuc. 


Baron Rosen, llic junior Ruswan 
Plenipotcntiai'y, ^^ah, at the lime the 
Russo-Japanese War broke out, the Rus- 
sian Minister at Tokio. In lhat capacity 
he had become extremely popular with 
the Japanese riovernment and people, and 
when withdrawn in consequence of the 
rupture of ncgotialions the Japanese bade 
him an affectionate and respect ful farewell. 

A very favcuivablc impression was 
created by the final nomination of RI. de 
Witte and Baron Rosen as the representa- 
tives of Ru.ssia at the Conference, which, 
it was now nrrang-ed, should open in 
August at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
one of the oldest settlements in New 
England. It wa.s felt that at least the 
Conference would commence its labours 
in an atmosphere of personal good will 


such ns could not fail to h.uc a favour- 
able effect upon, at an} rate, llic pie- 
liminaiy di.scussion. At the same time 
it can biirdly be said lhat the pinspccL n) 


u lavourable conclusion was any when- 
regarded with much hopefulness. A 
serious obstacle to any .such rcsull was 
allorded by the fact that naturally the 
Japanese were indisposed to permit the 
holding of the Confoienee to interlcre 
.seriously witli the pinsecution ol certain 
opcnilions more or less directly arising 
out of their recent gland victory. It is 
understood lhat President Roosevelt sug- 
gested an amiisfiee, and that some such 
arrangement W’ould have been welcome to 
Russia. But Japan on this point wa.s 
firm, and, as we .shall see, proceeded to 
.supplement her success in the Tsu-shima 
Strait with an important capture of Ru.s- 
.sian territory, a proceeding which Russia 
warmly, but without the smallest justi- 
fication, reprobated as “improper.” 
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Cut, in spite of this and other dilH- 
culties, the fact remained tliat a Confer- 
ence had been arranged, and that, less 
than two months after Admiral Togfo had 
scattered the last na\al hopes of Russia 
to the winds, w'ell-choscn representatives 
of the two belligerent nations were on 
their way to discuss, at the iirg-ent in- 
stance of a friendly Power, the possi- 
bility ol a cessation of hostilities. Such 
.'I fact immediately placed the great sea- 
light on an entirely different plane. Of 
relative insignificance were the small hap- 


i8i 

penings immediately subsequent to the 
collision of the tw'o fleets. Of compara- 
ti^ely small moment now were the les- 
sons to be derived from the engagement 
by naval enthusiasts-. For, amid the 
.smoke and din of that tremendous con- 
flict, one man at least had had the wit 
to di.scern the po.ssibility that o\ex the sad 
.scene of so many wrecked hopes, the 
watery gra\es ol so many gallant sailors, 
the last resting-place of so many noble 
ships, there might soon hover the shining 
w ings of the w hite Angel of Peace. 
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T he Jiipanesc ivero not .slow to lake 
aclvaiitaj^e of Ihc naval hupremacy 
so clearly and completely attained by 
their victory in the Tsu-.shinia Strait. 
For months past it had been expected 
that, sooner or later, the CJcneral Staff at 
Tokio would turn its atlcnlion to the 
Island of Sakhalin, of which .some pre- 
vious mention has been made in thi.s 
work in connection with the destruction 
of the Russian crui.ser i\^ovik off 
Korsakovsk (see Chapter LII.). But the 
approach of the Baltic Fleet was a pre- 
occupation .suflioiciUly absorhin,!* to put 
any such sidc-is.sucs temporarily out of 
the que.slion. Not until Rozhde.sl- 
vensky’s armada had been finally di.s- 
posed of did an invasion of Sakhalin 
come into the domain of practical 
politics, and, even then, the presence 
of the few remaining’ Russi.an cruisers at 
Vladivo.slok rendered it necessary to use 
some caution in regard to this interest- 
ing and important enterprise. 

It has already been briefly .stated that 
Sakhalin was formerly claimed by Japan, 
but that in 1875 she ceded it to Russia 
in exchange for the Kurile Islands. In 
view of the opefations about to be de- 
scribed, and of the future status of the 
territory in question, this definition 
must now be somewhat expanded. Up 
to 1853 .Sakhalin Island, which lies to the 
north of Yezo, the Northern Island of 
Japan, from which it is separated by the 


Si rail of La Perou.se, was regarded as un- 
quc.stionablj under the sovereignty of 
Japan. That sovereignty, however, was 
exercLsed in a rather shadowy fashion, 
the ruling powers in Japan at that period 
having but a very vague idea of the 
actualities and possibilities connerted 
with this, to them, remote corner of the 
Island Empire. 

In 1852 the pushing Russian, Captain 
Novelskoy, who had been chiefiy instru- 
mental in the occupation of the Amur 
disliict, of Mhieli Vladivostok became 
the chief military centre, sent nn ex- 
pedition to explore Sakhalin, and in 1853 
he himself circumnavigated it, and 
established on the south-west coast at 
Ilinsk a little Russian post consisting of 
half-a-dozen Ru.sslans only. In 1854 a 
still smaller post was formed on the 
south-east coast, at a place called, after 
the famous Governor of Eastern Siberia, 
Muraviesk. On the strength of these 
two puny settlements Russia began 
gradually to assert herself in regard to 
.Sakhalin until, to make a long story 
short, .she found herself able, in 1B73, 
to jockey Japan out of the island alto- 
gether. Henceforth Sakhalin was to he 
regarded purely as Russian territory, and 
all tliat Japan received as compensation 
tvas a recognition of her right to the 
Kurile Islands, lying to the north-cast of 
Yezo. 

It soon became apparent that Russia, 
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in this unscrupulous fusliion, had laid 
hands on a very useful and valuable pro- 
perty. Not only u'as the island strategi- 
cally important in view of the occupation 
of the Amur district, but its fisheries 
were exceedingly productive, and in the 
interior there w ere signs of immense 
mineral wealth. The island, it should 
be stated, is nearly 700 miles long and 
from 20 to about no miles broad, and 
it has an area nearly equal to that of 
Ceylon. Under Russian rule the two 
chief settlements were Korsakovsk in the 
south, and Port Alexandrov.sk, the capi- 
tal, which lies on the vest coast about 
300 miles further north and a little to the 
south-east ot another Alexandrovsk on 
the mainland, of which Mr. John Fo,stcr 
Fraser gives an interesting description in 
his “ Real Siberia.” At the beginning 
of 1905 there were about 33,000 in- 
habitants on the island, of whom about 
89,000 were Russians, man}- of them 
political convicts, the remainder being 
mostly Ainu aborigines. 

Reverting to the Japanese operations 
against the island, these commenced on 
June 24th with the swift embarkation 
on a fleet of transports at Yokohama of a 
division of all arms under the command 
of Lieutenant-General Haraguchi. The 
Japanese authorities were silent as to the 
object of the expedition, and more than 
a fortnight elapsed before it was know-n 
that ten tran.sports, with an escort of 
two battleships, seven cruisers, three 
gunboats, and thirty-six torpedo craft, 
under command of Admiral Kataoka, 
had appeared off Korsaxovsk, and com- 
menced a smart little campaign of 
invasion. 

The preliminary operations were naval. 
It had been expected that the Russians, 
in anticipation of a movement against 
Sakhalin, would mine Aniwa Bay, in 


the north-east corner of which Korsa- 
kovsk is situated. With the ves.sels still 
remaining at their di,spo.sal at "Yladi- 
voslok this was a precaution which the 
Russians might well have taken, and 
must be blamed for neglecting. Taking 
it for granted that the Russians had not 
failed to prepare a welcome of this kind, 
the Japanese went about the busine.ss of 
landing very cautiously and methodi- 
cally. The landing-place they had 
selected was a point about fourteen miles 
to the south-east of Sakhalin, and, on the 
arrival of the expedition, on July 7th, at 
the entrance to Aniwa Bay, de.stroyers 
and torpedo-boats were told off at dawn 
to drag for mines. No mines ha\ing 
been found, a naval detacbment landed, 
and promptly raised the Japanese flag on 
a predetermined position. At noon the 
di.sembarkalion of the troops commenced, 

I and, as soon as they were landed, the 
^soldiers relieved the naval detachment in 
the occupation of the position. No re- 
sistance was encountered, and no mishap 
occurred. 

Sfeanwhile some of the warships en- 
gaged in mine-clearing operations had 
approached Korsakovsk and come under 
the fire of a Russian fort to the .south 
of that place, on which a few guns 
taken from the sunk Novih had been 
mounted. The Russian gunners scored 
no hits, and the .sw'eeping was satis- 
factorily completed, Korsakovsk being 
thus placed at the mercy of the Japanese 
warship squadron. Further naval co- 
operation, however, had been rendered 
almost superfluous by the brisk procedure 
of the military contingent. Pushing for- 
ward from their original position, the 
troops occupied first another position 
overlooking Korsakovsk, and then the 
town itself. For the small Russian gar- 
rison had quickly perceived the futility of 
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i\ r('si.sl:ince til this point. Their little 
tons had been siloncerl bt' the onemy's 
tvar.ships, and they did not wait to he 
rushed by Ilaraituclii’s .soldicns. Srttinji 
(ire to the settlement, and ahandoninjj 
lour t^uns, they withdrew' a lew niile.s 
northw.'ird to Soroyolkti. On the inorn- 
inj>‘ of July Hth the Japanese advanced 
iVum Korsakovsli and drove the Ru.ssians 
from Soroyolka to \' 1 adlmir()[ka. By 
1 h(> TOth tin* latter place tind the adjacent 
rcf^ion were in Ihe hands of the 
Ji'ipanese, the Rus.sian.s htivinj;;' retired to 
Daline, stune forty inile.s to the north 
of Korsakovsk, where, under Colonel 
Alexeieff, they prepared to offer an 
olislinate resistance. 

There was some very stiff lighting at 
Daline on July nth and lath. The 
Russian force consi.sted of about 500 
regulars, with perhaps twice a.s many 
volunteci's. 't'hcse occupied a strongly 
fortified position further defended by .six 
i2-cen1imetre gun.s, six 4-centiinelre. 
eight tjuick-lircr.s, and about a dozen 
inadiinc guns. Evidently with the 
assistance of the very be.st information, 
the Tokio Corre.spondcnt of the Times 
gives an admirably succinct account of 
the operation and its immediate result. 
“ Great difficulties,” he says, "were ex- 
perienced by the invaders in bringing 
any considerable force into the lighting 
line, for the country i.s covered with dense 
forc.sts .which for centuries have not 
heard the sound of an axe. Trees, known 
in Japan as Esmnatsu (E20 pine), grow to 
a diameter of four feet to five feet, and 
their intervals arc covered so thickly with 
undergrowth that men can scarcely force 
n path. The Japanese had three bat- 
talions in action, and their strategy w'as 
to envelop the enemy on both flanks. A 
heavy bombardment preceded the onset, 
but did not seriously injure the Russian 


entrenchment.s ; for when, at 1.40 a.m., 
on the 12th, the Japano.sc made one of 
the night rushes .'■jo much affected by 
them and generally so successful, they 
found the outer line of breastworks vir- 
tually intact. It wa.s curried neverthe- 
less ; but further ad\anee was checked 
by the lire of the Russlaii.s, a lii'c so 
W'ithcring that forty men out of filty who 
led the assault were .shot down. Only 
when a battalion had forced its way 
through the forest to a position whence 
the entrenchmenls could be enfiladed did 
the enemy abandon his lines, leaving 
many killed, wounded, and prisoners, as 
w’ell as four field-pieces and one machine^ 
gun. 

“ Not yet, however, did he reconeije 
himself to complete defeat. Some 200 
of hi.s men took refuge in the forest, 
and holly cngagi'd a company of 
Japane.su infantry before finally retreat- 
ing with the further los.s of two field- 
guns, Four day.s later Colonel Alexeieff, 
who commanded the l-CorLsakovsk district, 
fame to the Ja]ianese lines and sur- 
rendered with 200 of his men, bringing 
the number of prisoners to ^07, inde- 
pendently of the wounded. The Governor 
of Korsakovsk and the civil ofiicials and 
their families, 1(13 in all, including 27 
women and 35 children, were quickly sent 
by steamer to Awomoricu and then by 
train to '^'okohama, where they were 
handed over to the h'ronch Consul, in 
accordance with the rule observed by the 
Japanese throughout the war — namely, 
not to subject non-combatants to any 
avoidable ine.onvenicnce, ” 

In this engagetnent the Japanese had 
about 70 killed and wounded, the Russian 
loss being more th.in twice as great, 
.\mong the Japanese killed was a brilliant 
olficer, Major Ni.sbikubo, w'ho led the 
attack at dawn. 




THE LAST NAVAL SORTIE FROM PORT ARTHUR. 
From the painting by Norman Wifhutso 
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The victor)' at Dalinc virtually save 
the Japanese control of the southern por- 
tion of Sakhalin, but the conquest of 
e\en this part of the island rvas not 
absolutely completed until the end of 
Ausnst. Remnants of the Russians had 
established themselves nt various points, 
and, owing; to the diHlicult nature of the 
country, it was found extremely trouble- 
some to bring' them to book. On August 
loth one such detachment \\hich had 
occupied the Yunaieha Inlet, twenty 
miles cast of Korsakov sk, was success- 
fully tackled Ijy mean.s of combined 
naval and military operations. A flotilla 
of pinnaces entered the inlet in the early 
morning;, while troops worked round the 
eastern shore. After two hour.s' cannon- 
ade the enemy surrendered, to the number 
of 123, Affain, on the 30th, a Japanese 
force, after much hardship, drove the 
Russians to the mouth of the Nalbuehi 
River, .some do miles north of Korsu- 
kovsk, and completely routed them alter 
five hours’ hard fighting'. 1'he japime.se 
casualties were .seven killed and wounded. 
The Russians had 130 killed. 

On July 2-lth opertitions were com- 
menced with a view to the conquciil of the 
northern portion of Sakhalin Lsland. 
Mention has already been made of 
Alexandrov.sk, the capital of Siikludiii, 
which is a town of 400 houses and 2,000 
inhabitants, the residence of the Ciover- 
nor, Lieutenant-General LiapunoU, and a 
cable station. On July 23r<l ii Japanese 
squadron wa.s sighted off Alexandrovsk, 
and by evening on the. following day the 
town wa,s in Japanese occupation. 

The operation.s were very .similar to 
tliose at Kor.sakovsk as regards tlic drag- 
ging for mines and the preliminary naval 
landing followed by military occupation. 
But in the case of Alexandrovsk three 
points were simultaneously attacked on 


the 24th — tlic sea-front at Alexandrovsk 
itsell, Alkova, a port thirteen miles to the 
north, and Mugati, another port seven 
miles to the north of Alkova. The 
.sharpest resistance v\as encountered at 
.Vlkov.'i, where the Russians, to the num- 
ber of 2,000, were waiting in an en- 
trenched position. The guns of the 
J.apanesc warships soon rendered the 
entrenchments imtenalile, and a few hours 
lat<“r a Japanese military force drove the 
Russians into the interior. Meanwhile, 
at Mugati aaother party bad landed and 
captured ^0,000 ton.s of coal, whik* a third 
force had taken possession of the wharf 
at Alexandrov.sk, frustrating several Rus- 
sian attacks and attempts to burn it. 
About seven in the evening of the a4th, 
the Alkova force, having pursued the 
enemy for a short distance into the in- 
terior, occupied a line covering its land- 
ing place, and then marched on Alcxan- 
drovsk, which was promptly occupied, 
the Russians retiring to a redoubt cast of 
the town, from which they were driven 
the following morning. On the a5th, 
too, the town of Dui, lying four or five 
miles In the south of Alexandrovsk, and 
containing about 1,000 housc.s’, was oi'cii- 
pied in lime to save it from being burned 
by the Russians. 

It i.s very eharticl eristic of Japanese 
Ihoroughni'ss and caution that, while this 
combined movement against Alexan- 
drovsk was taking place, attention wa.s 
being paid to the opposite mainland. In 
the early altcrnoon of July 34tli a Japan- 
ese .squadron proceeded to Castries Bay, 
occupied the Krcstacamp lighthou.se, find 
hoisted the japfinc.se flag, with fi view 
rather, it would seem, to cutting the 
communication between Sakhalin and 
the mainland than with an idea of 
obtaining for the present a foot- 
hold on the latter. Still, as the 
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first landing on what was indisputably 
Russian mainland, the operation has 
some particular interest, a little height- 
ened for Biitish leadcis since Castiies 
Bay was the scene of an interesting, if 
unsuccessful, British naval pertoimance 
in 1855. 

After evacuating Alkova, Mugati, Dui, 
and Alexandiovsk, the Russians retired 
some forty miles into the interior to 
Rykoff, where once more they prepared 
to offer an 
obstinate re- 
sistance. Their 
foi ce num- 
bered 5,000, 
with eight 
field and foiu 
machine guns. 

The Japanese 
had followed 
quickly on the 
heels of the 
fugitives from 
the coast, and 
had wisely 
taken steps 
to prevent a 
further retieat 
into the diffi- 
cult country 
to the north 
of the island 
To this end 
they had dis- 
patched the 
Alkova force to the north of Rykoff, 
while the tioops from Alexandiovsfc 
marched direct on the place from the 
west. With the Alkova force were 
several squadrons of cavalry, and so 
smartly was this plan of cutting the line 
of retreat carried out that the Japanese 
horsemen rode down upon Rykoff from 
the north on the evening of the 26th. 


The place, however, was too strongly 
held to permit of its capture b> a coup 
de tnain of this kind, and, moreoier, the 
hilly country to the west of the town 
knowm as Weiderniko\&ky was also occu- 
pied in foice. Accoidinglj the attack 
ivas deferred until 3 a.m. on the ayth, 
when the whole of the Alkova foice buist 
into Rykoff and, after a fierce hou.se-to- 
house fight, cleared the place of its de- 
fenders by 8.30 a.m. Rfeanwhile the 

Russians on 
the Weiderni- 
kovslty high- 
lands had at 
first made a 
vigoious stand 
against the 
Alexandrovsk 
force advanc- 
ing fiom the 
west, and had 
inflicted on it 
some loss by 
means of an 
ingenious ar- 
rangement of 
dummy and 
masked bat- 
teries. Think- 
ing they had 
silenced th e 
former, the 
Japanese ad- 
vanced, to be 
received with 
a hot fire fiom hidden guns. How- 
ever, the pressuie was too gi'eat, and 
during the night of the afith-syth this 
position was also abandoned, the Rus- 
sians flying soutliwards to Paleo. Here 
their rearguard, 800 strong, was over- 
taken by the pursuing Japanese, and 
practically annihilated, 200 being killed 
and 500 surrendering. 
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Japan's tender cire for her wounded 
A painat nhosc thigh hai been ehattaed suppoHed by a pviley slmg whilst 
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On the morning; of the 2Sth the Rus- :md tlcliverecl a elespaleh from Lieutenant- 
sians were again overtaken by the Japan- General Liapunoff, Military Governor of 







Jsf- «.ap' 




Sakhalin. It was a brief document. 
The general merely .said that, being 
devoid of all means of caring for 
his wounded, feelings of humanity 
N. compelled him to solicit a cessa- 
■ \ tion of fighting, The Japanese 


esc cavalry and severely handled, losing 
two field-guns and ni.any rilles. The re- 
mainder of the 

operation is best ^ '>> 

described in the - ‘ 

words of the ■ ■ 


Vhoioi Symoiuts &■ Cu,, 1‘orlsmtmtli. 

JAVANESE CKOISEa jlDmU.t. 


'Times correspondent at Tokio. " On 
the following morning (29th) the pursuit 
was resumed, and the Russians being 
forced past Tauraii (25 miles from 
Rykoff), continued their flight for 
another 25 miles, halting finally at 
Onoru. This long pur.siiit, which may 
. be said: to have begun on the 24tli and 
lasted with little intermi.ssion until the 
agthj was.now to.end finally, • The. Rus- 
sians found themselves in a ,de.speratc 
plight,. They had still ample .stores of 
provisions and, amfnimition,. hut their, 
wounded were suffering; terribly, and to ' 
, continue the flight vvotild-.be to enter a 
zone of , .still greater danger. At 5 aim. 
op .the 30th an, officer with a flag of truce 
rode iritO;, the Japanese, lines at Taursin- 



commander replied nearly as curtly. 
He prescribed two conditions — first, 
that all material of \yar and all Govern- 
ment property should be handed over 
as it existed ; and, secondly, that all 
the archives of the military and civil ad- 
ministration should be given up. If 
these terms were accepted by 10 p.m. on 
the following day (31st), the fighting 
should end ; if not, it .should recommence 
immediately,. 

By this .time the Japanese van was at 
Hamdasa, five, miles • north of. Onoru. 
There Colonel Dubitch arrived on , the 
.31st, bringing unqualified acceptance of 
■ the Japanese terms; .and subsequently 
General ' Liapunoff, 70 officers, an, d, 3*200 
rank and file came in and .surrendered* 


A BI^rSK LTT2LE CAMPAIGh\ 


The whole campaign had occupied seven 
days, and the distance travel scd in the 
figfhting" had been about lOO miles. It 
was certainly a record operation in point 
of speed, and the use of cavalry as 
mounted infanlrj di.stinguished it fioni 
other chapters in the Avar’s histoi}.” 

Thus ended the conquest of Sakhalin, 
and certainly, from the naval and military 
standpoints, nothing could ha\e been 
more brilliantly conclusi\c. .\t first it 
seemed that the political lesult would be 
equally definite, since the Japanese^ lost 
no time in asseiting their control over 
the island, and making arrangements for 
the civil administration and tl\e regula- 
tion of the fisheries. But the future of 
Sakhalin Avas to be one of the surprises 


l8q 

of this most surprising war, and practi- 
cally the AAhole ot Avhat bad been effected 
in the noilhein part ol the island in Ihe 
CA’entful AA'cek w’hiclA ended on July 31SI 
AAas to be nullified by a Aery remaikablc 
diplomatic process to be des.uibed Jiere- 
after. \one the less, the story of the 
Sakhalin expedition is one ol extieme in- 
terest and instnictheness, and, for its 
size, the campaign is perhaps as perfect 
an e'cample of naval and military co- 
operation as can possibly be quoted. 

In continuation ol the excellent work 
he had done in connection Avilh the Sak- 
halin expedition. Admiral Kataoka noAV 
proceeded to extend the pci iormances of 
his fleet in several inleiesting dircLlions. 
Squadrons Averc detached lor operations 
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on the Okhotsk and Kamchatka coasts, 
and on Aujjiist 13th a Russian transport 
was captured in the harbour of Pctro- 
pavlosk. Four days later a Japanese 
squadron entered the harbour of Okhotsk, 
and carried off some rillcs and ammuni- 
tion. Even more significant than these 
instances of the freedom of action now 
enjoyed by the winners of the battle of 
the .Sea of Japrin was a striking naval 
demonstration at the mouth of the Amur, 
where the highly important Russian town 
of Nikolaievsk is situated. 'I'he result of 
the peace negotiations deprives this move- 
ment of mueh of the interest which would 
unquestionably have been attached to it 
had hostilities been allowed to eontinue for 
another three months. But no record of 
the war would be complete without a 
passing glance at a development clearly 
intended by the Japanese to form an 
entirely new phase of the operations both 
by sea and land. 

For at this point we begin to see tire 
Japanese plans of operations against the 
Amur district in general, and Vladivostok 
in pai'ticuiar, taking shape in very im- 
pressive fashion. Roughly speaking, it 
would appear tk.a! this plan was based 
on a process of envelopment even more 
precise and comprehensive than those 
formulated for the benefit of the Ru.ssian.s 
at Port Arthur, Liao-yang, and Mukden 
respectively. What was evidently fore- 
shadowed was the subjection of Vladi- 
vostok to combined pressure not only 
from the sea, but from forces operating 
from the north, west, and south simul- 
taneously. The northern attack would 
presumably have been preceded by the 
occupation of Nikolaievsk and Khaba- 
rovsk ; that from the west would have 
been delivered by a force detached from 
Oyama’s main army ; while the pressure 
from the south would, of course, have 


been supplied by troops uhich already, 
for some months, had been moving up 
from Korea. 

As to the Amur expedition, it is un- 
ncces.sary to speculate further. The pos- 
sibility of a movement on the part of one 
of Oyama’s armies ag-ainst Vladivostok 
is another matter which does not call for 
derailed treatment here, .since the move- 
ment in question w.as only beginning to 
be apparent when the peace negotiations 
nipped in the bud even such conjectures 
as the continued secrecy surrounding the 
Japanese dispositions allowed. But the 
advance on Vladivostok from the south 
was more plainly indicated, and had, in- 
deed, been in more or less active progress 
for four or five months past. 

The Japanese forces in Korea had since 
October, ipo-i, been under the command 
of General Flascgawa, formerly com- 
manding the Imperial Guards Division. 
One of General Hasegawa’s first acts on 
taking over liis post was to issue a pro- 
clamation placing under military govern- 
ment the whole province of Ham-ycng, 
where the Cossacks had been raiding for 
some time past, and in the spring of 
1905 the Japancfac commander appears 
to have concentrated in the northern por- 
tion of Korea an army amply large 
enough to deal with tlie 30,000 Rus- 
.sians said to be distributed in the space 
between the Tumcn River and Vladi- 
vostok. For a time the Japanese were 
content to hold the country to the south 
of the Tumcn in sufficient strength to 
preclude any attempt on the part of the 
Russians to carry out tlieir old idea of 
making a diversion by mcan.s of a great 
raid into Korea. But, after the destruc- 
tion of the Baltic Fleet, a forward policy 
was adopted and a steady advance com- 
menced. This operation had reached a 
very interesting stage, and a sharp 
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collision on a large scale seemed 
imminent, when the peace negotia- 
tions robbed Japan in this, as in 
several other quarters, of the fruits of 
much elaborate and thoughtful prepara- 
tion. The fighting in Korea, it may be 
remembered, continued until the first 
week in September, the latest happening 
recorded being a small success admitted 
by General Linievitch to have been scored 
by the Japanese on September 3rd. 

As regards communications by sea, an 
effort had been made by the Japanese 
early in 1905 to establish a blockade of 
Vladivostok, and during February there 
were many seizures of vessels attempting 
to run coal and other contraband into the 
Golden Horn. But, as the Baltic Fleet 
approached, the blockade seems to have 
been somewhat relaxed, doubtless owing 
to Admiral Togo’s anxiety to have as 
many cruisers as possible at his disposal 
for scouting purposes., Moreover, when 
the ice disappears, the maintenance of a 
blockade of a place like Vladivostok pre- 
sents, as has been previously explained, 
peculiar difficulties. At the time of the 
great battle of the Sea Of Japan, no par- 
ticular effort seems to have been made to 
block the actual entrances to the harbour, 
and the fugitive Russian cruiser Alnias 
experienced no difficulty in making the 
port. 

The Russians were under no illusions 
as to the probable fate of Vladivostok, 
assuming that the war continued to run 
its course. As soon as Tort, Arthur had 
fallen, renewed efforts were made ,to 
render Vladivostok a still more difficult 
stronghold, and no precaution appears to 
.have, been omitted in the way of fortifica- 
tion, equipmentj and provisioriingi About, 
the middle of February, .1903, the fortress, 
wds declared tb be in , a state of siege, 

, and thcracting cdmmahdaht was invested 
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with all the powers of a Commander-in- 
Chief as regards the civil population. In 
March it was announced that six sub- 
marines had either reached or were on the 
point of reaching A’ladivostok. In April 
a sensational telegram received at St. 
Petersburg announced that five Japanese 
officers disguised as navvies had been 
caught photographing the defences, and 
had been summarily hanged. Cold com- 
fort, however, must have been afforded 
by the latter proceeding, since documents 
found in the possession of the spies 
showed that they had already sent full 
information as to the defences to Tokio. 

In May, a reconnaissance with torpedo 
craft was made by Captain Baron Raden, 
who succeeded in capturing a couple of 
Japanese schooners. Later in the month, 
Admiral Birileff was posted to the com- 
mand of the Russian naval force in the 
Pacific, with headquarters at Vladivostok 
(see page 133 of tlie present volume), but 
the result of the. Battle of the Sea of 
Japan naturally put an abrupt end to any 
hopes that may have arisen from this 
appointment. After that decisive sea- 
fight the defence of Vladivostok became 
almost entirely a military question, and 
on July 25th an Order of the Day was 
issued by General Linievitch subordinat- 
ing “all the naval crews and tlie other 
men employed in the navy yards,- includ- 
ing detachments from, certain cruisers^’.* 
to .'the ■ military , co^mhndant. A' littlfe 
later; in view of imminent isoldtloiij mar- 
tial law was ' proclaimed, and . the bulk;.' of 
the, civilian .population.' left Vlaldiyostok 
hurriedly , for ; Blagovestchensk , and 
'Khabarobsfe 

Some interesting details . are -available- 
of the state of the Vladivostok, forfifieh,-, 
tions towards: the end .qf Aujg’iist; ,- 1903, 
By -'-this .time, after, eighteen, months’ 
work, '.the, '..fortress ' had,- completely 
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changed its aspect. It was surrounded 
by a triple line of works, and at certain 
important spots there were four lines of 
defence, the exterior line being carried to 
a distance of eight and a half miles from 
the town in order to protect the latter 
from bombardment. The islands to the 
south had been carefully fortified, and five 
important forts had been constructed to 
the north. The total strength of the 
troops available for the defence was 
reckoned at 85,000 men ; there were re- 
ported to be 2,000 guns in the place, 
each with 1,000 rounds ; there were 


400,000,000 rifle cartridges in store ; and 
the food supply was suflicient to last two 
year.s. 

Seldom in history has peace intervened 
to frustrate more deliberate and com- 
prehensive preparations for attack on the 
one side and defence on the other, and, 
putting considerations of humanity out of 
the question, there is little doubt that, if 
these tremendous efforts had in due 
course been put to the practical test, some 
warlike lessons migh't have been learnt of 
far greater value than the few afforded by- 
the fall of Port Arthur itself. 







CHAPTER XCIX. 

TUE H0ST-TIE-I,ING OPERATIONS — KCIROPATKIN AND EINFliVlTCn — GHOGRAPtllCAL CON- 
DITIONS — THE JAPANESE PLAN— DEhllLTOKY JfKiUTING — AN ANNIVERSARY— MINOR 
ENGAGEMENTS — INFLUENCE OF THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 


T he ojvriiliniiH in M,incluiiiii subse- 
quent to llio ocriipalion of 'J'ic- 
ling' cnnstitutc mllior a .slran}>'C mix- 
ture of conllictinf^^ iittribulc.s. l''rt)iu 
several standpoint, s they arc exlromoly 
interesting, so much so, indeed, that the 
situation led up to promised to 1)0 in the 
highc.st degree dramatic. Geographic- 
ally, strategically, and humanly speak- 
ing, the position was full of attractive 
points, and, though the proceedings \\<tc 
of a rather dragg-cd-ouL description, 
there is nothing' in the prinioiKs history 
of the war more etilciiliilcd to arre.st 
utlcution than the jiro.speet at one time 
revealed of a combined eiivelopinent 
of Harbin and an isolation of Vladi- 
vostok. 

But sucli a tlirilling termination to the 
la.st act of iht: drama was not to be. 
The closing movements on the warlike 
stag'C were to he checked liy diplomatic 
intervention, resulting, as we shall see, 
in the lowering of the curtain somewhat 
unexpectedly on a peaceful lahlcau. In 
these cireum.sLanc(>s the oiieralioii.s in 
Manchuria from the fall of Tic-ling to 
the end of the war naturally lose the 
greater p.-irt of their interest for all but 
the professional student, and a long story 
of inlennillent fighting, extending over 
nearly six months, may be conveniently, 
and with fair regard for historical pro- 
priety, compressed within the limits of 
one short chapter. 


In Chapter XCHI. we left the Jap- 
anese pursuing the Kussian.s north- 
ward Irom '1 li'-liiig-, and inentiim was 
made of the fact lliat, as one result of tlie 
Rattle of Mukden, Kuropatkin was de- 
prived of the chief eommaml of the Rus- 
sian troops in the Far Fast, General 
Linievitcli being appointed liy the 'J'sar 
to tfdec his place. A few intere.stlug 
details roneerning' this rcnuirkable super- 
session may now be added in \ie\v of tlu' 
clo.se connection between the stralcgy of 
the remaining months ol the war aiul the 
changcrl personality of the Russian t'om- 
niander-in-Ciiief. 

Of the unrortmmlc Kurojiatkin it la 
.sullicicnl to say that, having conducted 
the retirement beyond 'I'ie-ling to what 
ho considered to lie a secure position lor 
Ills retrciiting army, he left the front for 
Harbin, whence it was understood that 
he wiis procecfling’ lo St. Fetershurg. 
It is .said that the Tsar at first refu.sed 
Kuropalkin’.s request to he allowed to 
remain, like Canrohcrl in the Crimea, in 
a .siihordinale position with the field 
army, but that at the instance of Gcnerul 
Liuiiiviteh he relented, and allowed Kuro- 
patkin to rctnioe his steps from Harbin, 
and to take up forthwith the eommand of 
the First Army, which Lini(!>viteh had 
now vacated. It Is pleasant to he able 
to add that, both on hi.s departure from 
Harbin and hi.s return lo headtinarters, 
Kuropatkin received a notable ovation 
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from the bolcliers whom he had led with 
such doiibtrul suceess, but who were still 
able to appreciate his real worth. 

Ol" “ I’apa ” Linievlk'h, the " Man- 
cliutiaii Wolf,” now at the hcii^hl of his 
ambition as Comniancler-in-Chief, some 
dihails ha%e beim previously f>ivcn. Un- 
lorliinalely, in some respects, the period 
about to bo described did not afford any 
sort of conclusive proof as to whether the 
substitution ol this ‘‘.Soldiers’ General” 
lor :i man of Kuropat kin’s calibre, was 
juslilled. 'I'o the majority of expert 
critics it will probably appear that, if the 
war had run its cour.so, there is every 
likelihood that l.iiiievitch woidd have met 
with disaster even more comprehensive 
and far more decisive than tlial which 
overlook liis predecessor. Tli(>re was 
notliiiifif in his strut r-fry, or in such 
tactical dispositions as arose out of it, to 
Induce the belief that lanidt itch, tuiy 
more than Kuropatkin, would bo able to 
eopo with a system o( envelopment w'hich 
the Japanese would now have carried out 
with larf>'e]y augmented forne.s. On the 
other hand, It stands to the older (Icue- 
ral's ciaslit that he not only succeeded in 
pulling; together the Russian armies after 
a highly demoralising retreat, but that 
for several mouths he muinlaiued a hold 
front without any sueh reverse as that 
which Kuropatkin encountered in the 
Battle of the Sha-ho, or any sileh un" 
toward complication as that which led to 
the s<>rious fiasco of ITei-kou-tai. For 
the rest, a not itnpletising central figure 
in this last stage of the land fighting is 
provided by the wnerable Russian Com- 
mander-in-Chief, whose soldierly jest 
about the lameness that hindered hi.s 
movement in any but a forward difecLlori^ 
links him with another veteran — ^good old 
“ immer vorwilrts ” Blucher— whom this 
eouniry holds in grateful recollection. 
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Turning from the.se personal details, 
it is neecsbary to devote some little atten- 
tion to the geographical conditions under 
wliich the Russian retreat from Tic-ling, 
and the .subsequent operations of both 
armic.s, were conducted. As in the case 
of the immediate sequel to the Battle of 
Mukden, the best authority on the 
topograjihy of the region in qiicbtion is 
an anonymous correspondent of the 
Times, who has evidently traversed it 
with a seeing eye. From him we learn 
that, on leaving Tie-ling, the .Russians 
hud to struggle through the Kal-yuan 
Plain, which is thirty miles from south to 
north, iinfl widens from less than three 
miles at Tie-ling to about twenty at its 
northern end. 

Kai-yuan City blands in the centre ol 
Ihe widest part, twcaity-lhrce miles from 
'I'iu-ling. Northward of Kai-yuan the 
ground nsc.s rapidly into the central 
table-Iai'ds. The railway winds up into 
these, and then follow.s the lower sec- 
tions to Chang-tu station, which lies ten 
miles ea.'>t of the town of the same name. 
The latter is a place of importance, 
having .some 20,000 inhabitants. The 
railway from Chang-Ui passes through a 
wcll-cullivatcd region until, at a hundred 
miles from Tie-ling, the large station and 
engine works of Gim-tzu-ling (variously 
si>elt Kujvtu-leng and Kunjulin) are 
reached. 

To the wc-st of the railway hereabouts 
lias Feng’-wa (or Mai-mni-kai), a very im- 
portant trading and grain centre, through 
which runs an important road southward 
to Chnng“tu and Kai-yuan, and northward 
to Chartg-chun. The latter lies in the 
mid.st of a beautiful undulating country, 
through which the railway, leaving 
Chang-chun on the right, runs up in a 
nortli-casterly direction to Harbin. Tliis 
region is described as one of magnificent 
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rolling uplands and widi- level \ alleys, all 
under high-class oullhation. “ Farni- 
slcads dot the country, hidden in groves 
ol trees, and all along: the main roads aie 
towns, villages, and huge caravanserais. 
. . . The farmers have large miinh*ers 

ol sturdy mules and ponies, with strong 
earls built for carrying mei chandisc great 
distances. Morlh of Kai-yuan one larely 
sees the mixed te.ams ol donkeys and 
cows common in the f.i lo I’lain.” These 
details are ol interest and imporliince, .'is 
indicating the laet that dining the last 
stage of the land lighting the Russian 
army w.'is operating in by no means an 
inhospitable or unproductive country. 

Leaving the raihvay and the parts ad- 


to take note of two "mandarin roads," 
which tire quite apart from the trade 
route described above as running between 


Tic-ling and Chang-chnn. One of these 
lies away lo the west ol the itiil, and leads 
from Peking to Pctunc on the .Sungari, 
about loo miles west ol IJarbin. The 
other mandarin road, with which we are 
more immediately concerned, leads Jroni 
Tie-ling past Rai-ynan, through I-tung 
to Kirin, some miles north-eiist of 
Tie-ling. "This has lor jigcs been an 
imporliint military route, and the loail is 
iairly good and passable at all setisons, 
W'ith scveial rivers ol line water, rd1 easily 
lordablc. Kiiin is ii veiy important 
place, with stores ol grain, a line 
modern arsenal and powaler mills, 
easily accessible coalfields, and an un- 
limited fuel supply.” Enormous rails 
come here from the forests 
higher up l)ie .Sung'ari, ami 
Iltirbin is iihnosl entirely 
supitlietl with limber tiiul 
fuel Irom Kiiin City. 'I'lie 
surrounding hills .... 
are adinirahle lor delenee.” 
h'rom Kirin, rotids rmi in ti 
north-westerly direetion lo 
t'h.'ing--eluin, iind westward, 
Ihroujjli Oinoso, to Vkidi- 
voslok. During the winter 
of 1904-5, moreover, the 
Russians h:i(I conneeted 
Kirin with the hTtinchurian 
Rtiilwaiy by :i rough field 
line joining the latter a little 
norlli ol C'hang-ehim. 

If the reader will keep in 
mind the foregoing details 
when studying the map, and 
will further pay .ntlention to 
the course of the Sungari 
River, he will be able to 
gra.sp the .significance of the operations 
.sub.scqucnt to the fall of Tie-ling" with 
very little difiicully. In particular he 
"Will understand at once why it was inv 
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The Hrsl thing to remcmbei m con- 
nection tvith the post-Mukden stage ol 
the operations on land is this ; The 
Japanese had twice endeavoured to com- 
pass the annihilation 'of the Russian 
forces by envelopment, and on both occa- 
sions had failed to accomplish their ob- 
ject. Obviously this was not the result 
of caicless slratCgfy or of wani of encigy 
and capacity on the part of either the 
Japanese lenders or their men. The 
simple fact ttas, that the armies of 
Oyama, large, magnificently constituted, 
and splendidly mobile as they were, had 
positively not been big enough to en- 
close the not very inferior armies of 


I'hola 'I iiiuUimmi Jnlmshm, hikto 
RUSSIAN MACniNC GUNS AND GUN 
CAURIAnrS LECT AFTER A KETUrAT. 

possible 1m the Japanese to 
lollou up their victory at 
Mukden by an immedi- 
ate advance upon Hsi- 
bin, having in view the 
withdrawal of the Rus.sian 
forces I 0 a country in 
m.iny lespocls favourahle for de- 
fence, and sulficiently productive to 
furnish laigc qii.-intitics of supplies. 
Quite ap.art fiom the b.me chance that 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky’s approaching 
squadion might succeed in wresting from 
Admiial Togo the command of the .sea, 
and so render further penetration into 
Manchuria a rather risky proceeding, the 
maintenance of a resolute front by the 
Russians in the region to the south of 
Chang-chun and Kirin could not but 
necessitate considerable caution on the 
pait of the Japanese, for whom the war 
was now beginning to assume a tot.ally 
new aspect. 
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Kuropalkin, unci, unless u different result 
could be secured with the loives heno*- 
iorth under llie comniund ol J^inieviteh, 
much of Ihc viliilily ol Jupun wcnild be 
expended in fruitless clfort. h'or merely 
to heal the llus.sians, without inflicting; on 
them a really paralysing blow, would be 
to play the Russian game of letting things 
go on until the victor in the first stages 
ol the conlliet should become exhaustc'd. 

Accordingly, after the occupation ol 
Tic-ling, the Japanese juirsued the Rus- 
sians first to Kai-yiian and then to Chang- 
tu, and, ha\ing' made good their foothold 
in these places, sat down to prepare lor 
another 0]3eratinn on a scale still vaster 
tlijin any on which they had worked 
hitherto. They had now to provide lor the 
envelopment of a force by no means dis- 
aclvnntagcously based on Harbin itsell, 
and with this perlorniance, a.ssuming; 
that Togo .satisfactorily tic'Counled for the 
bulk ol Aclmir.il Rorlulestvensky’s fleet, 
the movement against N'lacllvostok, which 
wa.s fore.shadoweel in the last chapter, 
would have to be combined. 

For thi.s tremendous operation, japan 
h.'id now no fc-w'er than six armies avail- 
able. On the extreme left Avas the army 
of Port Arthur, numerically the Fourth 
Army, under Nogi. Next c;imc the 
Second Army, under Oku ; thim the Third 
Army, under No/u ; and the Mrst Army, 
under Kuroki. Arvny on the JaiKuiese 
right, and working up from the Sliin-klng- 
di.slrict — Shin-king is about (io mile.s 
ea.st of Mukden — upon Kirin wa.s the 
Army of the Valu (l''ifth Army), under 
KaW''amiu*a, tind, concentrating in the 
north of Korea, preparatory to a move 
acro.sR the, Tumen on Vladivo.slok, wn.s 
a Sixth Army under Ideutcnant-Gencral 
Baron Ha,segawa. In the last chapter 
AA'c .saw indlcation.s of an expeditionary 
force to be landed at the mouth of the 


Amur, which might ultimately have de- 
veloped into a .Seventli Army lor opera- 
tions against \'Iadi\()s1ok from the 
north, as a sequel to the Sakhalin l£x- 
pedilion. 

li\en apart Irom these tw'o supplemen- 
tary mOAcments last mentioned, the 
Japanese dispositions A\ere sulliclently 
imposing, and their impressiveness Avas 
soon to he Aastly inrreased by the raplrl 
and coiiiiius jirocess of reiiirorcemeiit 
adopted alter the Hattie of Mukden. 
Thanks to till' indelatlgable energy dis- 
played al home in drilling jccriiits 
throughout tiic Avinter, Japan’s armies in 
the field Averc .soon to rise to a total ol 
some 700,000 men ; Avhilc, towards' the end 
of the last phase, she must have been 
able to dis])Osc of something very nearly 
a|)pmarhing a million ! 

As against this well-ordered, multitudin- 
ous, and increasing array, Russiti, as aac 
haAC seen, had, alter the Hal tie of Mukden, 
not more than tihoul 300,000 to 350,000 ol 
hadly-heaten troops, Hut these, in spite 
oi the embarrassments mid I'onlusion 
attendant ujmn such a retieat, Avere .soon 
pulled together by Linii'witch, and lost 
no time in entrenching lliemselvcs south 
ol Ghang'-chun, some forty mile.s to I he 
north-east of Chang-lu. Hy llie end ol 
March they had pu.shed forw'ard a 
little AA'ith the clear intention to disput** 
every inch ol the raihAay and of the 
mandarin road to Kirin. y\s a .sequel 
to the appoinlmenl of Linievitch to the 
Ghiefship iind of Kuropatkin to the com- 
mand of the First Russian Army, a 
change Ava.s now made. In the leading ol 
the Second and Third Armie.s. It Avill 
be remembered that al the close ol 
Chapter XCII. the wriler wa.s moved to 
criticise unfavourably the haphaxtird 
manner in A\hich Ccneral Hilclcrling had 
conducted hi.s retirement. Apparently the 
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Siiinc view was taken in St. Petersburg', 
since towards ihe end of March, General 
llildcrling was deprived of his command, 
and General Batianoff, an o/llccr over 70 
years of age and a member of the War 
Board at St. Petersburg, was appointed 
to the Third Army, General Kaulbars 
being retained in command of the Second. 
Two other Russian military changes took 
place in Manchuria towards the end of 
March. General Sl.ackclbcrg went home 
invalided, and General Sakharoff, having 
had differences of opinion with General 
Linic'vitch, wa.s succeeded a.s Chief of the 
Staff by General Kharkevitch, formerly 
yuartermastcr-General. 

liarly in April the Russian hcadquar- 
ter.s were at Giin-tzu-ling, already men- 
tioned as being on the railway abotit 100' 
miles from Tic-ling, The Japanese had 
thrown forward reconnoitring partie.s 
from Cliang-tii, and outpost encounters 
took place, but in the Chang-tu quarter 
things did not show much movement. 
Rather better progre.ss was made by a 
Japane.se column working gradually up 
the I'nandarin road towards Kirin, and 
by the middle of April Kawamura, on the 
Japanese right, had arrived at a point 
fifty miles north of Shin-king. 

On April 24th Gener.al Linidvitch made 
a determined attack in three columns on 
the Japanese posted in the Chang-tu and 
Kai-yuan districts, 1 1 Ru.s.sian battalions, 
32 squadrons, and two baUcries being en- 
gaged. The chief encounter took place 
near Kai-yuan, where the Ru.sslans 
attacked with 5 battalions, iG squad- 
rons, and a battery. The Japanese, how- 
ever, promptly outflanked the enemy, .and 
drove them back in confusion. The 
Japanese casualties were 38, but the 
Rus.si.ans left 200 dead, and their other 
two columns rctre.ated wilhout pressing 
home their attacks. 


An extract from a telegram despatched 
by the war correspondent of the Paris 
Matin gives an interesting if, perhaps, 
somewhat one-sided picture of the con- 
ditions prevailing I0 the north of Tie-ling 
during April : — 

“ I have just arrived from the front, 
v'here I was the guest of General Kaul- 
bars. My impression is th.at the Riis.sian 
Army, now reinforced, has pulled itself 
together and is again ready to accept 
battle. Everywhere along the front there 
arc daily m.an(EUvrrs in which the troops 
are exercised in battle formations based 
upon the lessons derived from the present 
war. There is also great activity clse- 
Where. Mishlchcnko’s cavalry, \vhich is 
very busy, scours the country as far as 
Chang-tu-fu, where it has fought several 
.successful engagements. The prisoners 
captured in these engagements, cavalry- 
men whom I saw, had sabre wounds in 
the head. The Japanese cavalry, which 
is operating at a distance of .scarcely ton 
kilomblrcs in advance of the Japanese 
army, refuses battle and promptly seeks 
shelter behind the infantry.” 

May ist, being Ihe anniversary of the 
Battle of tlie Yalu, was made by General 
Kuroki’s army the occasion of a notable 
celebration. Not only were religiou.s ser- 
vicc.s held in memory of the dead, but 
spectacular f^lcs were org-anised, pio- 
ce.ssions carried out, and stage perform- 
ances enacted -wn'lli a -whole-hearted 
thoroughness and abandon pleasantly 
13'plcal of the lighter side of the Japanese 
character. A quaint air of homeliness 
wa.s lent to the celebration by the tr.ans- 
fonnation o( the valley in which the head- 
quarters were situated into the similitude 
of a Japanese park. The Times corres- 
pondent with the First Japanese Army 
gave a delightful account of this memor- 
able day, fi'om which we may borrow the 
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following paraj>rfiph,s clcfacriptivc ol part 
ol the proceed inf>-s followin{>’ on the 
yiiinto ritual. Ol the latter, an account 
wa.s f^'lven at a miieli earlier .stnj'c of the 
war (Cliapter XL.) 


this equipment and was reared in its 
.school. But when he ehang^ed to a khaki 
blouse he rid himself of the old-fashioned 
notions that went with the cuirass. AVc 
occidentals, who owe our i'han,q'c to 



i'linto! to/'ynf{ht, IVOit //, C. IVltite G«»., Lotulotf, 

0SNV:RAI: HARON KUROKI at UJS llEADtjUARTERU /W MANCHURIA, 


“ When the troop.s marched away and 
slacked their rifles the festivities he^'an. 
A prcjcession came out of the villa}>fe. It 
was led by a tnuip of cavalry dressed as 
samurai warriors, with the .settles of their 
iirmour cut from pilded biscuit tins. The 
warriors htid their improvised two-handed 
swords, their quivc'rs of tirrow.s, and 
their hclmcLs swuufr over their shoulders, 
just as they are in the drnwinfj's which 
have become a pari of the art treasures 
of the world. That quiet-spoken com- 
mander of the most matter-of-fact of 
armies (whose olTicers, even after nil their 
victories, have no .swatTfrej-) once wore 


pfradual evolution, still maintain many 
prejudices which in all our armies cloff 
the wheels of eincicncy. 

" If the (Jeneral would not have, lell at 
home in these days in a s.'imural armour, 
there i.s no j^tiinsttyinf*- the fatd tltal he 
felt very nuieh at home when he was 
watchijig: the wrcstlinj*' of his soldiers 
turned aelors in elassic plays. A nation 
may not {jet a new sol of folk lore stories, 
or das.sic heroes, or a new' expression, of 
art which is natural to it in a day. 'I'lns 
army ihtit fififhts in a Ifuropean wtiy and 
wears Buropcan clothes enjoyed itself in 
a thorouffhly Japanese way. After the 
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samuiai cavalry came the float cxpres- 
iiive each in its way of some idea, as a 
man with a scythe or a woman with 
scales is to us Soldici s had made up as 
samuiai, letaincis, scholais, pilgiims, 
piiests, .iitisans, faimeis, and coolies of 
the Japanese woild, with sha^en heads 


wcie moie like those of the soldier on the 
maich lalliei lhan the mincing steps of 
tea-house giils. Thcic wcie Chinese 
women, too, and the foieign woild W'as 
not foigotten. Miss Jones, ol Naq-.isaki, 
with a led blouse, two big led bows on 
hci white skiit, and a dieam of a bonnet 
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BUSY TIMES AT TIE-LINO 

Japanev snhheii niid Clnneie coohes me lieie welt liantfiiimg the ilnies brought lip by tail fioiii the baw oil to 
the tnnumeiahle handcails which httve kept in daily lommimicaiion with the annus at the fi out and supplieif 
them with all luciswiiiei and eijutpmeiit 


and little top knot queues. With wdgs 
of Iheir own fashioning, and their faces 
powdered, and beflow’^citd kimonas, they 
played the pail of women, whose strides 


made by the foremost milliner of Piau- 
chi-tun, was most capricious, if not cn- 
ti) ely caplivatinsf, in her femininity. Theie 
was a foreign ministei wnth a high hat, 
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a frock coal, C3'e-f’'lasst’s, iind canc, and 
a proloiincl foreign nir, who liacl mado 
up his eyes and noso to an occidental 
impression. But he was not loo dis^iiilied 
to join in I he dances- jind the tjaincs of 
one ol the eonipanies of .strolling pla3'eri, 
to w'liieh he belonged. 

“ h'roin ten in the morning' until dark, 
oflicers and men threw themselves intt) 
the sport with tin- ahaudou ol the confetti 
throwers at M:irdi (Inis. l.um-heon wa.s 
served in the pine grfive <m long A\ooden 
tables laden with Japanese dainties. The 
beefsteak booth was a novelty which we 
owe to the Russians, who in their retreat 
could not drive away their herds of cattle. 
A huge beer-bottle, made of paper and 
matting .'idvcrtised afar the particular 
bi-.'ind which made Asalii famous ; for the 
Japanese are becoming a beer-drinking 
nation. IJlscwhere w'a.s a field post-olllcc, 
where everyone who applied might have a 
.specitil annlversiiry day postcard and post 
it on the spot. This was the bu.siesl 
bootli of all. The Japtmese soldier is a 
famous letter-writer. Those little pieoe.s 
of pasteboard w-ere .sent back by thous- 
ands to Japan, to tell the folks at home 
and friends of the glorious time the 
authors were having.” 

During the greater part of hfay the 
opposing- armie.s displayed only oeca- 
.siimal .activity ; but in tlie hitter half of 
the month the situation assumed a .some- 
wh.at hri.skcr aspect, and there was smart- 
lighting at various points. Thc'Ru.ssian 
lino must now have been about forty 
miles in length, stretehing from the •west 
of the rtiilw.ay, near I’cng-wa, to ti point 
about fifty miles south of Kirin, where 
one division w-as placed. Screened Ity 
the infantry and artillery on the Ru.ssian 
right, Mishtchenko’s cavalry I.ay in readi- 
ness on the bank of the Liao. The line 
to the cn.st Ava.s carried on by the Sccontl 


Army under Kaulbars, and the Iclt was 
constituted by tlie h'irst Army unclor 
Kurojiatkin. Many reinforcements had 
been received, and tlic hills north of Kirin 
w-crc being busily fortified. At the close 
ol the third week in May a caialry raid 
was carried hy Mishtchenko, and magni- 
fied by Russian aci-ounts into a brilliant 
success. But a study of tlic details siib- 
si-quently available makes it eviilcnt that, 
apart from some desinii-tion ol property 
and a minor engagement, the w'orje 
aecomplished w-as insignifu-anl, and that, 
moreover, the result came near to serious 
di.saster. h'or the Japanese very nearly 
succeeded in iiitercepling tlic Russian 
force on its return journey, and the 
Japanese cavalry actually did punish 
Mislilehcnko’s rearguard of two scpiad- 
rons vi'i-y severely. 

The slluation In Manchuriu during 
June w-as, of course, e.ss('ntial 1 y modified 
liy the resiill of the Bat lie of the .Sea ol 
Japan, lleneeforlh the Japanese could 
push forward their advanee on land with 
perfect ronlideiiec, and there is no (pies- 
tion that, hut for the. Intervention of the 
peace nog-otiatlons, tlic operations froni 
this point would have di.splayed a ]iretly 
continuous record of Japanese progress, 
lending to the eomplete development of 
the great double movement foreshadowed 
in tlic earlier pari of this dhaptcr. A 
significant step in this direction was, in- 
deed, taken almost on the morrow of Ihe 
great sea-fight. A little way back il was 
mentioned that from Kirin .a road runs 
wcslw'arcl to Vladivostok through a 
place c.'dlecl Oinoso. At tlie end of the 
first week in June the Japanese cavalry, 
as the ro.sult of a brilliant raid, entered 
Omo.so and burnt .10 ton.s of grain. This 
perform!! nco created a profound impres- 
sion in St. Vcter.sburg iind elsewhere, 
since it brought into .strong relief the 
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practical certainty that a continuance of 
the uai would mean the simultaneous 
isolation of Vladivostok and envelopment 
oi Harbin at a veiy caily date. 


503 

Commander-in-Chief telegiaphed Irom 
Gun-t/u-ling to the Tsar the following 
despatch : — 

“ Immediately on learning of the oflci 



MAP 10 ILLUSlRArr THE I’HRSUIT AD TER MDKUEN (MARCH, igoj) AND THE OrERATIONS ^OU^II 
or TIE-LING IN THE SPRING AND SUMMER POLLOWING, 


In the middle of June the ncw.s of 
I’lesidcnt’s Roosevelt’s Inlei position with 
the object of securing a peaceful settle- 
ment was earned to the Russian Army in 
Manchuria, and evoked a remarkable pro- 
test from General LInlevitch. The aged 


of President Roosevelt’s good onices, and 
your consent to the opening of peace 
negotiations, 1 called a Council of War 
of all the generals at present at liead- 
quartei.s. I have the honour to inform 
your Majesty that all my comrades and 
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myself, after fully discussiiij' the ar{>u- 
mcnls fur peace and Ihc rcspccthe posi- 
tions of the opposinf> armies, unanimously 
and resolutely voUd for the ronlimiation 
ol the A^ar until such time as the 
Almij>hly shall crown the efiorls ol oiu' 
bras c troops \\ ith success. It is no time 
to talk ol peace after the battles ol 
Mukden and ol Tsushim.i. J''lushecl witli 
success the enemy cannot fail to eKact 
dishonouring lei ms -wliich there is abso- 
liilel_\ no reason that we should yi.'int, lor 
we are not rjuite reduced to such straits 
yet. The disaster of 'I'sushima is un- 
douhtcdly rej>TCttahle, but it in no way 
affects our brave army, which is in fine 
eondition now, and burns with desire to 
levonj^e itself upon the enemy hj' a 
siu'cess which, I luive every reason to 
hope, is notv close at hand. 

“ We occupy tut adniirtibly iortified 
position. The wot weather Iin.s hitheitii 
prevoiiled me from takin|> ihe olfonsitc, 
but now that our losses fit Mukden ha\o 
not only been made that wo 

lifive been reinforced by a frc.sh Army 
Corp.s Jrom luirope, I feel m)f.solf .iblc to 
do more thiin hold my own fi5*'fiinhL Ihe 
enemy. Indeed, I hope, before the month 
i.s out, to take the offensive and chan}>fe 
completely the coniplcsion of affains. T 
bcff to lepeal. therefore, that your 
Msijesly can have every coitfidenee in the 
fort'e and .strenjrth of our troojjs. I 
ii{>'aln allirm that onr position is in no way 
of .such a criticfil nature as to Jieeessitatc 
the conelusioa of peace on terms un- 
favourable for Russia.” 

Although the actual eircum.stanocs 
would hardly seem to jiustify the cheery 
optimi.sm of ” Papa ” Linievilch, it is im- 
possible not to admire the excellent spirit 
displayed by this pufrnadou.s veleran, 
more especially a.s there is not a shadow 
of a doubt as to bis complete sincerity, 


and his ruf’f’cd determination to keep on 
fif>htlngf as lonf^ as he had .i gun or a 
soldier lelt. 

Among" the Japanese troops the possi- 
bility of peace negotiation.s Wfis legfirtksi 
dispassionately. ” I’hc Spaitan attitude 
of the iirmy lowfirds duty ” was in no 
way modified by the clianee oi leturning 
home fitter such an firdiioiis campaign, 
;vml everywhere an enthusi-.tstic willing- 
ness to Continue fill necc.ssaiy saerifiees 
w:is tihscrvahle. 

On Jane ihlli, the j.ijianesc, Icfirning 
that hlishlehi'iiko wfis eontemjil.-iling a 
Ifirge out thinking opcM-ation, loresliilled 
it by a vigorous titlaek fif^aiiisl the Rus- 
sians to the west of the niihvay. The 
Ru.sslans were reported to have h;id 5,000 
cavalry and 20 guns in this engagement, 
find to hfue lell So de.'icl on tlv field. 
The Japanese oasufilties weie 50 killed 
and 185 woimded. On June 22nd this 
attack was lollowed up by another on a 
Russian force, 5,000 strong, occupy ing 
the higlihiiids norlli-we.st of Xfin-elteiig 
on the Kai-yuan- -Kirin Mandarin rofid. 
The Russifins were driien norlinvaiil in 
(li.snrder, leaving" over 50 dead, the Jfipan- 
ese casualties being" only 2 killed and 17 
wounded. 

J'’rom Ihi.s point the situation in Man- 
ehurta begins to lose interest for all 
except military .sludenl.s. The record for 
July is one ol minor skirmishes only, the 
influenee ol tlu' impending: J’eaec C’on- 
lerencc making itself felt on both sides 
until, from Ihc end of the first W"eek in 
Aug:iist, eotidilions elo.sely resembling" an 
armistice prevailed. Roth sides were, 
however, quite prepfired to resume fig-lit- 
ing: on a large scale should the negolia- 
tifins fall llirough. On July 25111, tJene- 
rfd Linieviteh telegraphed to the 'i’sar 
protesting against recent slfitcmcnts as to 
the unfavourable position of hi.s armies, 
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and avei ling that the beating of the Rus- appointment ihioughout the Japanese 
Sian tioops mspiied him with complete Aimy. All the younii ofTiceis aie htei ally 
confidence. A foitnight lafci a cones- spoiling foi battle, while the seniois 
pondent wrote fiom Geneial Nogi’s head- geneially considei th.it the militaiy pio- 
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quailcis that, the end ol the lainy season 
being now imminent, the Japanese weie 
impatiently awaiting oideis for a foiward 
mo\e " Heie at the fiont thcic is no 
faith in the conclusion of peace, and, if 
it is arianged, it will cause deep dis- 


giess has not yet been sulllcient to justify 
the expectation that Russia will concede 
the teims that are of necessity icquiied by 
J.apan.” 

Heie we may fitly close our icview of 
the last phase of the land fighting in 
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Manchuria. The end is at hand, and, 
when wc can take anotiier glance at the 
opposing' forces of Oyania and Linievitdi, 
the conditions will have altered as com- 
pletely as the pantomime alters at the 
waving of the fairy’s wand. Not with- 
out a touch of professional regret does 
the writer leave his narrative at this 
stage, hut he would be a barbarous critic 
indeed if he allowed the undue pre- 
dominance of such a senliincnt 1o weakiui 
the huniane satisfaction inspired by the 


prospect of a peaceful ending to all Ihese 
months of bitter and costly fighting. 
Liao-yang, the Sha-ho, Hei-kou-tai, and 
Mukden constituted a ejuartette of battles 
to which Marbin might have provided a 
glorious finale. Hut seldom, if ever, has 
the world been really better or wiser for 
the bringing to n logic.’il conclusion of war 
between two civilised peoples ; and thosir 
who know most of war know best that 
pu.shing it to cxtrcmitie.s has somelinies 
appalling and unmanageable results 
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CHAPTER C. 

THE GENERAL OUTLOOK — RUSSIA INTERNALLY THE REFORM MOVEMENT — REVO- 

LUTIONARY OUTHREAKS — THE HLACK SEA MUTINV — NAVAL AND MILITARY CHANGES 
— JAPAN AT HOME — CONCORD AND PREPAREDNESS— RUSSIAN WARSHIPS RAISED BY 
THE JAPANESE AT PORT ARTHUR. 


I N the three prcccdintf chapters the 
narrathe o[ the actual fighting by 
sea and land has been brought up to a 
point almost in touch with the conclusion 
of peace. 'I'he negotiations leading up 
to the latter event will shortly he de- 
tailed, but, belorc proceeding to this 
final stage, it is essential to touch on 
some matters not directly connected with 
cither the operations at the front or the 
proceedings at Port.smouth, but germane 
to Iiolli, and closely bound up with the 
scheme of this history. Throughout the 
hitler the writer has endeavoured to keep 
the reader in mind of the progress of 
alTairs at home in the case of both coin- 
balanls. For this has been pre-emin- 
ently a war having many and immensely 
significant accompaniments, apart from 
the clash of armies- on the battlefield, or 
(he collision of .stjuadrons on the high 
sca.s. 'fo thi.s proposition, of course, ad- 
ditional weight is lent when we arrive on 
the threshold of a great Peace Confer- 
ence Mich as that foreshadowed in Chap- 
ter XCATI. For, in the modern great 
w ar between two civilised countries, it is 
becoming increasingly necessary to re- 
gard the continuance of ho.stilities from 
olher standpoints tlian the mere capacity 
of either belli!>crcnt to go on fighting. 
More e.s'pecially is thi.s bound to be the 
case with two nations situated as were 
Russia unci Japan. Here, on the one 
hand, wo had an unquestioned world 


Power still of immense resources and in- 
fluence, but inlernally in a violent .state 
of transition. On the other, was a united 
people which had constitutionally “ ar- 
rived,” blit whose companionship with 
the older fircat Powers was too recent 
to allow it to risk w'ith confidence the 
undue prolongation of a conflict inter- 
nationally so detrimental and disturbing. 

Talcing Russia first ns being the more 
seriously affected by these potent, if un- 
warlikc, considerations, we must begin 
by picking up that thread of our narra- 
tive whieh was dropped at the close of 
Chapter LXXXVI. But it is only with 
a running pen, and in the barc.st outline, 
that it will be possible to deal with Rus- 
•sian domestic affairs during the closely 
packed period from the end of March to 
the conclusion of peace. For, ttnfor- 
lunutely, the unrest, although in its 
origin it was more or less the outcome of 
the war, did not by any means synchro- 
nise with it. Peace brought but little 
immcdi.ate relief to tliose crushed beneath 
the combined pressure of ab.solutism and 
bureaucracy; it did not check the in- 
quisitions of the police or cause the Cos- 
sack to use his whip less freely; it did 
not prevent the outbreak of a racial dis- 
turbance even more angry and horrifying 
in their tragic results than those which 
had so grimly punctuated the progress of 
the W'ar, On the other hand, the term- 
ination of hostilities afforded some hope 
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(hat Ihc political reform of Russia would 
eventually prove, as the writer lias all 
alotii^’ predicted, one of the most vital 
consequences ol the slrui^'j^'le in the h'ar 
Ifast. 

It may seem dillicult to reconcile the 
two last statements. Hut the fact is 
that uhat look place in Rii.s.sia during- 
the last six or eight months of the war 
ciin be roughly divided up under two 
he.'ids, one being- the Reform Movement 
proper, the <ither a rather indetinile, 
liioiigh none the less violent, revolution- 
ary agitation proceeding from two or 
three different causes, but fanned by the 
same hri'czes of general discontent and 
Socialist encourag-enicnt . 

Historically, the result is rather be- 
wildering, t)n one side, we have Zeinst- 
VO.S, or Rleclivc lilunii-ipnl Councils, 
meeting in Moscow and dlsi'ussing with 
appttreni freedom even jiroposals as- 
Hurecl to have received in a measure the 
Imperial approitd. On the other, we .ste 
women and children brultilly beaten in 
the course of sirc'et riots in Poland ; 
domiciliary visits paid In ftishionable 
quarters of the capital, and re,yulting in 
the di.scovery of apparatus for making 
bombs ; and in the Caucasus a simple 
reign of terror, b'rom sui'h a queer mix- 
ture of constitutional cfl’ort and red re- 
volution it is iihnosl impossible to evolve 
tiny siic('lnet and coherent story. But 
much confusion will he avoided by llio.se 
who s('ek to dip deeper into the crowded 
happenings of tliis period if they keep in 
mind the distinction here, roughly made, 
and avoid the error of siippo.sing cither 
that the. calmer .seekers after political 
Irecdom coitnlen.nnccd the revolutioiifiry 
excc.sscs of the Provinces, or that the 
wor.st of iho rovoliilionary outbreak.*! were 
founded upon a pa.s.sionatc yearning for 
Constitutional Ciovcrnmenl. 


As regards the Reform Movement, it 
is only necessary for the purposes of this 
work to establish one or two l.-indmarks. 
The lirsL of these wits the 'I'sar’s con- 
ec.ssion at the Russiiin Kasler of a great 
measure of religious lilierty iiffeeling 
praelienlly all classes of heliel in Russi:\ 
with the exeeption of the Jew.s. I litherlo, 
what were known :is the “ Old Be- 
lievers,” seeeders from the Orthodox 
Chureh, Roman Catholies, Maliomme- 
dans, and various other religious eom- 
munilie.s laboiirefl under sin-ioiis disabili- 
ties as regards puhlie worship, ediu'ation, 
marriage, and legal proeesses. At one 
stroke lhe.se disabilities were, abolished, 
and there is no question that this .slej), 
taken within a lew weeks of the Battle 
of Mukden, served to tillevijite much of the 
bitterness ciiused in Russia by tluit Ire- 
mondoiis reverse. Indeed, aeeording to 
one well-informed observer, it was “ imi- 
vo.rsidly regarded as the g-rtsitest eon- 
ce.ssion tif inclividiuil libi'riy ever made in 
Ru.s.sin sinec the lilieration of the .serfs,” 
espec-ijil stress being hud upon the fact 
that the meiisurc removi-d almost the last 
vestige of religious authority from tlie 
])olie 

But, while the dete.stcd pow'ers of the 
Russian ” guiinlians of l;iw and order ” 
were thus usefiilly curtailed, they were 
soon to be cx]ianded in another direction 
by no mean.s favourahle to political free- 
dom. h'or little more llum a monlh liUer 
a most reactionary ukase wjis issued, 
virtually rc-estjihlishing the hided ” Third 
.Section,” find phicing the lives and 
liberties of the whole of Russi.i at the 
mercy of an ollioiiil cjilled the Assisliutt 
Minister of the Interior. Additionid 
significance was lent to this pronounce- 
ment by the nomination of tlie nolorloti.s 
General fl’repolT to be A,SKislant Mitii.ster 
of the Interior and Chief of the Corps of 
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(iint/oniiii k, uliilc rcliiininf> liis poM as 
Governni'-tiencral ol St. I\>(c‘rsbui'f>. 

'I'hc abtnc ukase ■\\a.s promulj>iili'il on 
June 5 lh. A forlnif^lil laler llie 'I’-sar re- 
ceived a depulalioa from ibe Zeinslvos 
and miinit’l])alilies headed by Prolessor 
Prince Serj^ius Troubelskoi, of Moscow 
Universitj , who bad created a ronsidci- 
able .sensation six months pieviously by 
addressinj^ a M'ry oiilspoken lcH(>r 1o the 
Minister of llic Interior, ol which we ha\c 
already made mention. The Tsar, \\ho 
was attired in a %\hite fatigue dress, 
looked pale and stern, and rather em- 
barrassed in the presence ol .such an un- 
wonted assembly, many members of 
which wore no uniform. 

The following is said to be Ihc gist of 
the speeches delivered on this momentous 
occasion. Prince Troiibetskoi, speaking 
Avith ea.sy, though rc-spcclful eloquence, 
tinged with emotion, which Inid the eiTect 
of relaxing the sternness of the Tsar’.s 
features, said suhstanlliilly : — 

“ Sire,— -We oonu! to you to-day as 
loyal subjects desirous of .speaking frankly 
and fearlessly to our .sovereign, Wc 
come cnlru&led by our fellow-countrymcii 
to lay before you imperative reasons for 
selling aside the old order of things 
which yon yourself have condemned. 
The arbitrary police government created 
by Ihc bureaucracy has brought the 
country to ruin, to a disastrous Avar, to 
anarchy, and to civil strife. Wo believe 
your promises to be sincere, but, alas ! 
their fulfilment is entrusted to per.sons 
who arc determined to defeat them, and 
sworn to mislead you and to make you 
suspicious of your subjects. These per- 
sons represent us a.s nothing belicr than 
Anarchists, yet we are sincerely and 
earnestly desirous of strengthening and 
promoting the best interests of your 
Throne Avhich are jndi,ssoliibIe from the 


intere'-ts ol our country. Cease to 
give heed to their intrigues ; summon 
the peojilc’s elect ; listen to them ; therein 
lie'^ our only hope of escape from civil 
AAiir and a shameful peace. You alone 
can unite Russia again.” 

After a few minutes’ solemn silence the 
Tsar in a linn, unhosilating voice re- 
plied : — 

” I am happy to have heard you. I do 
not doubt, gentlemen, that you A\ere 
guided by au aideut .sentiment ol love of 
your Pal hei land in addressing yourselves 
directly lo me. I h.ivc lieeii and am still 
gileA'cd in all my soul Avith you and 
all my people at the calamities Avhich the 
w.ar has brought upon Russia and at all 
those Avhich may still be feared, as Avell as 
at our intei-nal disturbances. Dis.sipate 
your doubts. My Avill is the soA-ereign 
and unaltcr!il)le Avill, and the .ulmission of 
cletTcd iTprei5cnlati\es to the works of the 
Stale AAill be reg-LiIarly accomplished. 1 
Avalch -every day and devote mysell lo this 
Avork. Vou may announce that to all 
your friends dwelling in the country as 
Avell ns in towns. 

" I am firmly convinced that Russia 
will emerge Rlrcngthened from the trials 
she is undergoing, and that there Avill be 
e.stablisliud soon as formerly a union be- 
tween the T.sar and all Rus.sia, a com- 
munion bclAvcea myself and the men of 
Uic Russian soil. This union and com- 
munion, Avhich must serve as a basis for 
the order of thing's, stand for the original 
principles of Russia. I have faith in 
your sinrere desire to help me in the 
task.” 

It is sufiicient for the purposes of tliis 
.story to add that, after the lapse of 
another two months — that is, on August 
igth-— the Tsar issued a Manifesto grant- 
ing to Russia a Constitution, somewhat 
ciementary, It is true, and restricted by 
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a clear assertion of. “ the fundamental law Nijni-Novg^orocl caused the killing- and 
reg-arding; autocratic power,” hut still a wounding of 65 persons and ruined the 
Constitution distinctly including a Rus- prospects of the famous annual Fair, 
sian National Assembly. To the latter The disturbances continued throughout 
was given the name of Gosotidarslvcmtaia August, and, as noted above, were in 
Duma, or State Council, and it was de- active pi-ogi'ess, more especially in Trans- 
scribed in the Manifesto as “ a special Caucasia, long after fighting at the front 
consultative body entrusted with the pre- had come to a standstill, 
liminary elaboration and discussion of At the end of June and in the eaidy 
measures, and with the examination of part of July there occun'cd an episode 
the State Budget. ’ ’ At the conclusion of which must be considered apart from the 
the war, measures w-ere in active progress mala series of i-evohitionary outrages, 
for the formation of this body and its although to some extent connected with 
assembly not later than the middle of it. The town of Odessa had for some 
January, 1906. time past been in a very excited state. 

Of the various revolutionary and when, on the afternoon of June a8th, 
kindred outbreaks which occurred in there arrived in the harbour a battleship 
European and Asiatic Russia between of the Black Sea Fleet, the ICniaa 
March and September, 1905, no con- PoimAin, on which, as it presently tran- 
nected account can be given. But pass- spired, there had been terrible happen- 
ing mention must be made of the terrible ings. Arising, it is said, out of the 
bloodshed in Poland on May Day, aris-. action of an officer in shooting a man who 
ing from a sudden collision between the had complained of his food, the sailors 
populace of Warsaw and the troops with had mutinied, had killed their captain 
which the town had been packed in antici- and several of the officers, imprisoned 
pation of a disturbance. Conflicting others, and taken over control of the ship, 
accounts were given of the origin of the wliich had left Sevastopol a few days pre- 
outbreak, but there can be little doubt viously for firing practice. Arriving at 
that disgraceful Impatience and brutality Odessa, the mutineers sent ashore for , 
were exhibited by the troops, with the re- burial the body of their dead comrade, 
suit that a single day’s casualties with a paper pinned on hi.s breast stating 
amounted to over Go killed and some 200 that he had been killed merely because he 
w-ounded. A few <lays, later, there was a had made a well justified cemplaint.. , 
shocking massacre of Jews at Jitoniir, the The excited „ mob in , .Odessa were 
culprits in this case being not the troops greatly inflamed by this,' and at once 
but the populace. . On May 24th, the made common cause, with the . mutineers. 
■Governor of Baku was killed by a bomb. ' The latter , fifed upon the troops, and the , 
During June there was. a fearful Mussuh.. riotous populace set fire to the buildings.' 
man outbreak in Trans-Caucasia, and in ■ and shipping. An immense amount of 
the last week of that 'month the rioting in damage was done, and in the collisions 
Poland defied all the efforts of the between the rioters and the military , 
Government to deal with it, In July hundi-eds were killed. On the ttdws'.be^ , 
there were most serious strikes, at St, coming ' known in , St, Petei'sburg, ■' a; 
Petersburg and, Cronstadt, . the Pi:efcct of- ‘‘ state of war,” in Odessa and the.dis-. , 
Moscow was mur|dered, and ■■ .riots- at- trict was. declared,, and orders ,wera 
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despatched to Vicc-Adminil Kricf:>cr, at 
Sevastopol, to proceed at once to Odessa 
with a squadron of (he I^lack Sea Kleet, 
consistiiif'- of four battleships and five 
torpedo-boats, Avith a view to hriiif^inf* 
the mutineers to ijook. 

Admiral Kricj^er’s squadron canio in 
sifjht oJ Odessa on the morninj> ol June 
30th. The A'// /hr 
Poli'tJt/iiii at once 
cleared for action 
and steamed 
boldly out to meet 
the newcomers, 

Avhich thereupon 
surrounded her. 

Signals were ex- 
changed betAveen 
the mutineers and 
t he flagship, the 
Admiral calling 
upon the former 
to surrender to 
the Kmperor, and 
being met by the 
rejoinder that the 
crow of the 
Kitiaz Po/cm/i'iii kncAv no Minjocroi'. 'J'ho 
mutineers now proceeded to cut the 
cordon sunmunding them, and returned 
unmolested to their iinehoruge at Odessa ! 
They Avere followed by another Initlleship, 
the Gcorj^et Pobic<foiio^cls, the ereAv of 
which Iiad decided to throAV in their lot 
with the Kiiitn Pafcm/aii, In tills* case, 
hOAvcver, the mutineers lost heart, and 
subsequently surrendered. 

Thu rc.st of this a.stoni.shing I'pisode 
partake.s of the nature of comic opera. 
Having failed to overaAvo the Knia:; 
Polembhr, Admiral Kricger took no 
further .slep.s, hut calmly returned to 
Sevastopol, Avhcrc a council of admirals 
and captain.s A^^^s held, and it Avas de- 
cided to put the machinery of the war- 


ships out of gear, and send the crcAvs 
ashore, evidoiilly in a icav ot the prevail- 
ing spirit ol insuhoi dination. 

Meanwhile the Riiuiz Potemkin, alter a 
brief slay at Odessa, steamed rloAvn the 
Roumanian coast, and c.-dled at Con- 
stanza, Avhere it demanded to be sup- 
jilicd A\ilh |)ro\isions. Meeting with a 
very chilling ,-o- 
ception Irom the 
Roumanian aiitlioi 
ities, the nuilineeis 
made a move to 
Theodosia in the 
Crimea, having in 
the m e a n t i in e 
issued a “ procla- 
mation to the 
Powers,” and 
various apjie.ils to 
other Russian 
sailors and soldieis 
to join them. Jly 
this time the Rus- 
sian (ruvennneiU 
was thoroughly 
arousetl, and Ad- 
miral Krieger Avas ordered to assemble 
fresh crews, and if necessary send the 
Kina-.. Potemkin to the bottom. I'Miiding 
Theodosia too liot to liolcl them, tin* 
mutineers took their ship back to t’on- 
stanzti, and there, on July yth, sur- 
rendered to the Roumanian authorities. 
Before leaving the Kniaz Potenik'm they 
opened the sca-eoeks, Avith the result that 
the ship's keel re.stcd on the bottom, and 
extensive pumping wa.s necessary before 
she could he moA'cd and taken back to 
Scva.sloiJoI. The mutinccr.s also divided 
up between them a large sum of money 
Aiidiich w'as found in the ship's treasure 
chc.st. They .surrendered on the con- 
dition that they should not be handed 
over to the Russian authorities, and the; 
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majoiity appear to have etjcaped punish- 
ment, including the leader ol the mutiny, 
a man named Matushenko, i\ho is staled 
to have killed ten oHiccis with his o^\ll 
hand. 

Thus ended the Black Sea Mutiny, and 
tlieie is little doubt that Russia had lea- 
son to congratulate hcisell on such a 
comparatix ely tame ending to what might 
have pio\cd a catasliophc second only 
in m.ignitude to the Battle of the Se.i ol 
Japan. According to some ol the 
mutineeis from the ATiikio Folcmitin who 
found their ^\a} to Budapest, a geneiai 


ai3 

occurred prematurely on the Kiitas Poiem- 
km uith the icsults described. Be this 
as it may, there is no que.stion as to the 
signs of dlsalleclion among the sailors 
generally at Stuastopol, and similai eii- 
dcnce uas foithcoming in the case of 
other ruual centies, notably Kronstadt, 
wheic eaily in July one cruiser refused lo 
go lo sea with the tiaining' squadron, and 
had to be disaimed and moored in the 
loadstcad, 

Aluch of this spiiit of insuboi dination 
among the Russian sailois is ascribed 
by .1 Timi!, coiicspondent to want of 



sous os IHE CREW ot THE REOJUI, DAiTLESHIP KVIAZ rQTUlKtN, 

1 hi heiileiiaiit m tht centic of the aroup uas one of the ojficets hilled by the tmtUneeie. 


mutiny of all the crews of the Black Sea 
Squadron had been planned, and the 
scheme only failed in consequence of a 
misunderstanding’ as lo the dale of the 
outbreak, The latter had been fixed for 
the beginning of August, but trouble had 


proper control by the ollicers, who them- 
selves wcie in a very discontented stale. 
The following extremely interesting ex- 
tract puts the case very clearly : — 

" Dissatisfaction has been grow'ing for 
many years since the introduction of the 
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s\stem ■\\liereb)' promotion is possible 
only for the favoured few who manatfc 
to secure almost eonlinuous service 
uflont. As the Baltic' and Black Sea 
Fleets are in commission only three 
months out of the twelve, and their 
forclg'n cruises art; necessarily limited, it 
is almost impossible for an oITiccr without 
strong interests and friends in high 
quarters to rise in his profession. Thirty 
per cent, of the graduates of the naval 
college have regiilarl}' resig ned their com- 
missions within a few years alter enter- 
ing the service. 'I'he result has been that 
there arc so few ollicers that a mid.ship- 
man is often left in charge' ol 350 blue- 
jackets at the depAt. An ofllcor who had 
had this experience told mo he felt as if 
he was coming into a cage of wild 
animals. The situation is almo.st as bad 
afloat. Ninety-nine per cent, arc young 
sailors, who become .sea-sick, cry aloud to 
the saints to .save them, and cur.se the 
dtiy when they were misled into joining 
the navy. The fact is, .said my inform- 
ant, the Rus.sian peasant n.'iturally hates 
the sea, and the bureaucratic Admiralty 
has done nothing to help or encourage 
ollicers to overcome thi.s hatred. 

‘‘ The.se are some of the cau.scs which 
underlie the tragedy of the Russian Navy. 
It is easy to rcali.se that among dl.scon- 
tented, idle seamen bereft of the proper 
control of their ollicers the revolutionary 
propaganda found a ready soil. ’ ’ 

One very significant result of this 
mutiny must not be overlooked. It goes 
without saying that events in the Far 
Cast had not a.ssistcd Russia’s influence 
at Constantinople, and a further decline 
of her prestige was naturally caused by 
the state of inefficiency and nninanagc- 
ablencss revealed in her Black Sea Fleet. 
Nor was this all. For .some time past 
Turkey had been anxious to strengthen 


the fortifications at the mouth of the 
Bosphorus, but had been .'ilraid ol hurl- 
ing Russian .su.sceplibililies. The per- 
formances of ICiiiaz PolcmltiH afforded an 
('xccllcnl cscii.se for making the de.sircd 
iniprovcmenls, and in tlic fir.sl week in 
July a number of he.uvy guns were 
mounted, and other preparations made 
o.stensibl}' with a view to repelling the 
errant battl.'ship. The work was con- 
tinued, in spile of l\u.ssian protests, for 
.some time alter the termination of the 
Polcmkin incident, a striking inslanec of 
Ru.ssia’.s prc.seiit incapaeity to as.sert her- 
■sclf in lire Near Fast with anything like 
the vigour she had displayed a coii))le of 
years back in imposing her will upon the 
Sublime I’orte. 

It is stated on good authority that the 
Tsar was more profoundly imprcs.sed by 
the Polcmkin mutiny than he had been 
e\on by the Battle of the .Sea of Japan, 
and ho eertalnly displayed eonsiderahlc 
promptitude and vigour in initialing !i 
new nav.nl polic'y. On July 12th it wa.s 
announced that Admiral BlrilelT instead 
of proceeding to Madivostok would lake 
over the duties of Tvlini.stcr of Marine in 
sueeesslon to Admiral Avellan, who had 
re.signed after the deslrurlion of the. 
Baltic Fleet. This appoinlmciil, which 
Avas in itself a departure from traditional 
u.sag'c, since Admiral Birilell had not 
.served the usiml probationai'y period as 
Administrator of the Marine Department, 
was accomp.'inied by an Imperial Rc.script 
addres.scd to the new Minister. In thi.s 
both the Battle of the Sea of Japan and 
the more rceent mutiny in the BUick Sea 
received allusion, and Admiral BirilelT 
was enjoined to take .special measures for 
the renewal of a .spirit of di.sciplinc as 
well as for the improvement of all-round 
efficiency. As to the future programme 
of naval con.st ruction, the Ministry of 
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Marine must at once commence to t.ikc 
measures to assure the maritime defence 
of the Russian coast and all Russian 
waters, and then gradually reconstitute 
the fighting squadrons according to tlie 
resources available. Altogether a re- 
markable pronouncement stronglj’ sug- 
gestive of that power of rceuperation 
which has historically been one of Rus- 
sia’s most valuable national assets. 

This inauguration of a new naval 
policy, by the way, had followed closely 
on the heels of important changes at the 
Russian War Olliec. Here General Sak- 
haroff, Minister of War, had on Julj and 
been succeeded by the chief Secretary, 
General Ridiger. General Sakharoffs 
resignation was attended by tlie pulilica- 
tion of a sort of apologia in the shape 
of a .statement showing the numbers of 
troops which had been despatched to the 
Far East during recent stages of the 
war, and the variou.s measures taken to 
insure the fighting efliciency of tite troops 
at the front. Thi.s publication of In- 
formation likely to be of value to tlie 
enemy was hotly critiei.scd, and certainly 
does not go far to improve General Sak- 
haroff’s reputation as a War Minister. It 
is said that the immediate cause of this 
ofTicial’s rc.signation wa.s the fact that he 
had found himself virtually suboidinated 
to a new Committee of Nation.al Defence, 
which had just been created in flattering 
imitation of the example of Great Britain. 

Having now surveyed Russia at home 
in four different, all of them highly signi- 
ficant aspects, political, rcvolutionarj', 
naval, and military, we may now turn 
to Japan and examine her domc.slic con- 
dition also in relation to the pos- 
sibility of peace. Here the popular hi.s- 
torian’s task is much lighter. It may be 
that future research will reveal the fact 
that during the first six or eight months 


of 1905 the home progress of the Japan- 
ese nation presented several inleresting 
features from both the social and admin- 
istrative standpoints. Indeed, to the 
European outsider it would seem, from 
the tone of the Japanese Press, that 
during this period the public, at any rate, 
of Tokio was rapidly tending towards a 
freedom of thought and vigour of ex- 
pre.ssion distinctly in advance of any- 
thing observed during the earlier stages 
of the war. But we are not here con- 
cerned with such developments, deeply in- 
teresting as they are. More to the pur- 
pose of this chapter i.s the fact that, 
generally speaking, while Russia at home 
w'as being plagued by revolutionary agi- 
tation, mutiny, and divided naval and 
military counsels, Japan was pursuing an 
even tenor of way closely resembling the 
smooth progress of her armies on land 
and her fleets at sea. 

In a variety of ways was this har- 
mony of movement indicated. About the 
beginning of March the Japanese Diet 
was prorogued, and the Parliamentary 
leaders, Count Okuma and the Marquis 
Saionji, in taking farewell of their re- 
spective parlies, exhibited a remarkable 
agreement in their views as to the con- 
tinuance of the w’ar, and the imperative 
neces.sity of bearing cheerfully the added 
burdens and responsibilities which that 
would entail. Japanese party politics are 
by no means of a tame variety, and only 
a very high sense of patriotism, and an 
impressive appreciation of the value of 
unanimity in such circumstances, could 
have produced such happily concordant 
utterances. 

For the rest, Japan, to outward seem- 
ing, laoro the stress of war with extra- 
ordinary composure. The public, how- 
c\er much it may have felt the strain of 
taxation coupled with the sad incidence 
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of constant bereavement— to say nothingf 
ol the privations endured in the absence 
of family supporters at the front — re- 
mained tranquil and exhibited feeling only 
in the direction of enthusiastic celebra- 
tions of successhe victories. 

Nor -were Japan’s relations with the 
outside non-belligerent ttorld less 
happy. Her few well-placed loans 
Were accorded a most gratifying’ 
response, and her credit, alwajs 
high, reached during the period in 
question a pinnacle to which some older 
and richer nations have not often 
attained. A most lavourable impression, 
too, was created in the Western world 
by the tour of Prince and Princess 
Arisugawa ot Japan, who, at the end of 
June, attended, as the representatives of 
the Mikado, the marriage of the German 
Crown Prince, and later paid an ex- 
tremely interesting visit to this country. 
Another incident pleasantly confirming 
the satisfactory relations of Japan with 
foreign countries w'as the reception 
accorded in Tokio to the United Stales 
Secretary for War, Mr. Taft, who made 
a short stay in the Japanese capital at the 
end of July, his party including a non- 
ollicial, but conspicuously important, 
member in Miss Alice Roosevelt, the 
attractive and popular daughter of the 
peace-making President. 

Of the continued harmonious co-opei'a- 
tion of the Japanese naval and military 
authorities at home it is almost unneces- 
sary to speak. But a few words may be 
given to a remarkable measure taken in 


April, 1905, by which the Government of 
Japan expanded the numerical capacity 
ol her active Army. We have already seen 
how the period of service in the. Reserves 
was increased as a provision against war 
wastage. This was follow cd in the spring 
of 1905 by a fresh Imperial Ordinance 
declaring that the Territorial Army itself, 
and certain other details, should be 
eligible to fill vacancies in the ranks of 
the field force. It is diOficull to estimate 
the increase thus available, but, accord- 
ing to an expert, it w'as not less than a 
quarter of a million men. 

There is nothing that need be added 
here to what has been said in previous 
chapters as to the tightening of Japan’s 
grip of Korea. But a passing allusion 
■may be made to the partial refloating of 
the cruiser Varyag, formerly a conspicu- 
ous ornament of the Russian Navy, which 
was sunk in Chemulpo Harbour as the 
result of the naval engagement of Feb- 
ruary 9 th, 1904. 

From this subject we may now appro- 
priately turn to other additions made 
in 1905 to the Fleet of Japan in the 
shape of the salved warships, formerly 
Russian, at Port Arthur. Before the 
conclusion of peace the Japanese had 
not only raised, but sent to Japan under 
their own steam, the two battleships 
Peresviei and Poltava s and the battleships 
lietvisan and PoMeda, the armoured 
cruiser Bayan^ and tlie protected cruiser 
Pallada had been refloated, and were 
rapidly being made fit for service under 
the flag of the Rising Sun, 
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T t!ic close of Chapter XCVII. il 
was niciitioncd that it had been 
arranged that the Peace Conference 
should take place at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, in August. On the Qlli 
of that month the Conference duly held 
its lirst session, but, in the interval be- 
tween the departure of the Russian and 
Japanese delegates front their respective 
countries and their meeting in the shadow 
of the American flag, certain events 
occurred worthy of record tis being’ iu- 
difcctly, if not directly, connected with 
the eventual result. 

Among these must lie classed a sin- 
gular confabulation between the 'J'tiiir and 
the German limperor on July 23rd. On 
the morning of that day the T.sar left 
Peterhof on board the Imperial yacht 
Uolc Star for Borgo, in the Gulf of Pin- 
land. Th.at evening the Emperor 
William’s yacht, the HohcnsolJcni, 
dropped anchor near the Pole Siarj the 
Emperor was rowed to the latter, and, 
after the 11 surd ceremonies, had a sliort 
conversation with llie Tsar in the deck 
saloon of the Pole Siar. The Tsar then 
accompanied Ihc Kaiser to the Ilohcn- 
zolUrn, and remained with him from 
It p.m, 1() 1.30 a.m. Such, briefly and 
baldly, is the record of an interview which 
created cxlraordinary interest throughout 
the civilised world, and the “ true in- 
wardnes.s ” of which ha.s never been, and 
probably never will ho, revealed. In 


spile of till- ohscurity which surrounds the 
incidc'iit, it can hardly he entirely dis- 
regaialed by any annalist of Ihe war, and 
il may well bo that contemporary specu- 
lalion, which linked the Imperial ineeling 
very closely indeed with the question of 
the peace negolialions, was fully jusli- 
fied. In anj' case, il would he impossible 
of belief that, at the conversation hold 
between these two great potentates at 
midnight in circumstances of such studied 
privacy, the possiliility of bringing the 
Peace C'onfen'iu'e to a success! nl issue 
was not closely, perhaps tvnnnly, dis- 
cussed. 'I'hn matter in all its bearings 
can only be treated, even eonjecLiirally, 
at great lengrth, and, as it is not essential 
to our present purpose, may now be set 
aside, and less mysterious accompani- 
mi-nts of the situation dealt wdtb. 

What may he termed the prelude to the 
opening of the Conference w'as not par- 
ticularly reassuring. Tito Japanese dele- 
gation, on arrival in America, behaved 
with marked circumspection, Baron 
Koiuura refused to grant any interviews 
with reference to the coming negotia- 
tions, and eonlented himself with stalc- 
inont.s and ohsorvations characterised by 
extreme tact and clear appreciation of the 
responsibilities involved. M. Witte, on 
the contrary, was rather garrulous, and 
his freedom of speech was accentuated by 
the attitude of his fellow-countrymen 
generally with regard to the Conference. 
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At the beginninff of August the Russian 
demeanour had Iiecome so cxtremel}' irri- 
tating that the Tokio papers blazed into 
righteous indignation. Japan herself, 
tlie)’ dechired, had carefully refrained 
lhrou{>Iiout the war from anything like 
^ ainglory, and wa.s now approaching the 
Conference in a spirit of courtesy and 
moderation, notwithstanding the f.actthat 
her unbroken succession of Aictories on 
land and sea had conferred on her the 
right to speak in the lone of a conqueror, 
and to impose terms of peace. It wa.s 
intolerable that Russia should arrogate 
that rif>ht, behaving as if .she, and she 
alone, were entitled to dictate terms, 
“ having only consi-ntcd to open negotia- 
tions as an act of benevolent leniency 
towards Japan. ” 

Thi.s initial misunderstanding might 
have proved more serious but for the fact 
that by this lime the Russian as well a.s 
the Japanese cnvoy.s were in America, 
and formal calls were being made by the 
plenipotentiaries upon President Roose- 
velt at Oyster Bay. The latter pro- 
ceeding wa.s made the occasion of an 
interesting ceremony. Two United 
States cruisers were detailed for the pur- 
pose of bringing the envoys from New 
■i'ork to the place of reception, the 
Tacoma carrying Baron Komura and Mr. 
Takahira, and the Chattanooga accommo- 
dating M. Witte and Baron Rosen. The 
two vessels flew the Japanese and Rus- 
sian flags at their respective foremasts, 
and in each case ambassadorial salutes 
of iq guns were fired. 

The President received his guests on 
board the U.S. Naval Yacht Mayflower. 
The surroundings were of considerable 
beauty, the bay, with its green and un- 
dulating shores, being studded with ships 
and yachts dressed with bunting ; while 
the President’s flag, all gold, and azure, 


and scarlet, floated from the Mayflower's 
peak. The Japanese were the first to 
arrive, the President waiting for them in 
the cabin. “ Ceremony,” writes the 
Times corccapoiidcnt, “at that point 
there was none. The President and the 
envoys were, as he said heartily, old 
friends. Baron Komura had been his 
classmate at Harvard University, and 
Mr. Takahira has been Japanese Minister 
at Washington ever since Mr. Roosevelt 
became President. Five minutes passed 
In private talk. When the Ru.ssians ar- 
rived, they, too, were greeted as friends. 
Both knew, of course, that they were to 
meet, but the President brought them 
together quite suddenly. While the 
Russians were with him in the saloon he 
opened the door of the next cabin, called 
in the Japanese, and forthwith introduced 
them. They shook hands as, at least for 
the moment, friends. 

” A dramatic situation, which the 
President cut short, saying, ‘ Now let us 
have lunch,’ and led the way, the rest 
following. Ail questions of precedence 
v.'crc wai^ cd ; the envoys were grouped 
about the President, the others sitting or 
standing where they could.” 

At the end of lunch the President rose 
and said : — 

“ Gentlemen, — I propose a toast to 
which there will be no answer, which I 
have the honour to ask you to drink in 
silence, standing. I drink to the welfare 
and prosperity of the Sovereigns and 
peoples of the two great nations whose 
representatives have met one another in 
this ship. It is my most earnest hope 
and prayer, in the interest not only of 
those two great Powers, hut of all civil- 
ised mankind, that a just and lasting 
peace may speedily be concluded between 
them.” 

The reception at Oyster Bay took 
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place on Aui^iist Oth, and on the 8th the 
plfiiipotentiaries with their suites assem- 
hlecl at Portsmouth, where the Nava] 
Stores buikliny had been made ready for 
the Conference. Another short news- 
paper extract <>ives us not only a f^’ood 
idea of the .scene at tin-. Portsmoiitli land- 
infjf-place on this eventlul morninj', but 
also some additional details respect ini; 
the cutouraf^e of e:icli of the peace reirre- 
seiitatives : — 

“ Amid an Ambassadorial .salute of 
19 ffuns, came an admiral’s launch 
brinjfinfT the Ru.ssian envoys. M. Witte 
slcpiJed ashore lirst, towering;- above all, 
yet bowed with the heavy responsibility 
of seekiiiff to rcyain in the council chum- 
bei- what has lieen hist on the battle- 
lield. lie was followed by Baron Rosen, 
whose misconception of the real stren^lli 
of the. Japanese spirit was so ctirioii.sly 
combined with .sympathy jind j>'ood feel- 
ing' for the Japaue.se people. In the 
suite attracted much altenlion iM. de 
Warfuas, the great jurist and mouthpieei! 
of M. Witte, M. I’hineon, Foreign Secre- 
tary to the. Viceroy Alcxcieff, who, when 
Chargii d’All'aires at J’eking, made 1ho.su 
famous demands on China in the s|iring 
of 1903 regarding Manchuria which were 
so vehemently denied as fabrications and 
so immediately admitted as true, and his 
predecessor in the oHice of Foreign Secre- 
tary at Port Arthur, M. Korostovetz, 
who, in November, lyoo, .signed at Port 
Arthur, on behalf of Admiral AlexeieiT, 
the first Manchurian agreement with 
Chou-mien, repre.sentative of the Mukden 
Viceroy, Tseng-chi, From the Russums 
the figure of M. PokotilolT, Ru.ssian 
Minister at Peking, was missing. He 
has not yet arrived, but will he in time 
to give the advtinUige of his inimcn.se 
knowledge of recent Far Ea, stern history 
to the Conference. 


j “ Again an Amhasbaclorial salute an- 
nounced the arrival of the Japanese Pleni- 
potentiaries. Baron Komura looked well, 
and bore himself with much dignity. 
Accompanying him was his distinguished 
suite, conspicuous among them being Mr. 
Denison, the American trusted adviser of 
the Japanese Foreign Ollice, whose ser- 
ivices to his adopted country have been 
.so generously recognised by every Japan- 
ese ; and t'olonel 'rachihano, who, in his 
capacity of tran.slator of military litera- 
ture, has Iii'cn for years attacheil to Vice- 
roy 1 nan .Shih-k.'il’s army headquarters 
at Pao-ting'-fu. The envoys and their 
suites assembled in the I’eace Conference 
building, and wore afterwards formally 
received by Mr. Mcfuine, the Covernor 
of New llamp.shire.” 

The Confercai'c, a.s noted in the open- 
ing pantgrapli of this chapter, held its 
linst nu-eting^ 011 August i)Lh, and eertiiin 
formalities were duly dibp(».sed of. The 
language question was hettlcd by an 
agreement that each envoy might speak 
in any tongue lie liked, the secretaries 
interpreting. But the protocols, unci the 
treaty also, if made, were to be drawn 
up in both French and Engli.sh. Later, 
the ([uestion of credentials was sotUccl. 
In this connection it may be remarked 
that Baron Komura insisted that only 
plcnipoLentiarie.s and their secretaries 
should actually be present at the Confer- 
ence, thereby excluding JJ. do Martens. 

On August jolh the Japanese laid on 
the table in writing their terms of peace. 
M. Witte took them and announced that 
he would carefully consider them, and 
reply in wrilingf a.s soon as possible. The 
Conference therefore adjourned, and did 
not again meet until the 12th, when the 
Russian reply was pre.scnted. 

It .subsequently transpired that Japan’s 
terms were embodied in twelve Articles, 
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the demands being, subsUintiallj, at. 
follows : — 

I. — That Japan should, while maintain- 
ing intiut the integrity and independence 
ol Koiea, enjoy a itiedominant position 
in that country. 


-that the Island ol Sakhalin should 
he ceded to Japan. 

\ I. — That the docks, quays, maga- 
zines, houses, and other works con- 
sli acted by the Riussian Go\ eminent 
in Port Arthur and Dalny should he 



H. — ^'fhat Manchuria should be cvacvi- 
ated entirely by Russian as uell :i.s by 
Japanese tioops. 

HI. — ^'I'hat the leji.se.s granted by China 
to Russia for the occupation of the Liao- 
tung Peninsula, ineludingf Port Arthur, 
should be transferred to Japan. 

IV, — ^That the administration of Man- 
churia should be retroceded to the 
Chinese authorities in accordance with 
(the Convention of April 8th, igoa. 


handed iner to Japtm without compen- 
sation. 

Vn. — That the section of the Man- 
churian Rtiilwuy connccling Iltirbin with 
Dalny and Port Arthur .should be rclrc- 
ceded to China. 

Vlll. — The preci.so nature of the 
original demand comprised in tlii.s Article 
is not clearly apparent, but it is under- 
stood to have had reference to the rail- 
way from Harbin to ^'ladivostok, and, 
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more particularly, to the question of 
frontier guards. 

IX. — That a war indemnity should be 
paid to Japan by Russia. 

X, — ^That the Russians should hand 
over to Japan the warships which in 
the couise of the war took lefuge in 
foieign ports. 


indemnity, for the cession of Sakhalin, 
Jor the transfer of the interned ships, and 
foi the limitation of Riis.sia’s naval 
power in the Far East, the icmaining 
demands being either virtually conceded 
or left open for discussion. A little later 
some sort of agreement was i cached on 
all the points with the exception of those 
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XL — ^That definite restrictions should 
be placed on Russia’s naval forces in the 
Far East. 

XII. — That certain fishing rights on 
tlie Siberian coast should be granted to 
Japanese subjects. 

The practical outcome of the Russian 
reply as deliveied on the 12th was the 
flat 1 ejection of the demands for a war 


covered by Articles V., IX., and XL, and 
on these Rus.sia stood firm, more particu- 
larly on the question of paying an in- 
demnity and the cession of territory. At 
the beginning of the fourth week in 
August, after many references to both 
Tokio and St. Petersburg, the Japanese 
offered to sell Sakhalin, or part of Sak- 
halin, to Russia for a sum of, it is said. 
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150 millions sterling''. The Russian Pleni- 
polciUiaru'.s, recojrnising that this -vvould 
ho merely paying' Ihc indemnity in 
another lorni, declined to cntert;iin the 
proposal, and lor a few days mailers 
were at a complete deadlock, and the 
abrupt termination ol the Confer<'nec was 
freely predicted. 

At this sta.qe President Roosevelt in- 
tervened with a personal appeal to the 
Tsar to reconsider the question of the 
indemnity, hut was met by an uiK|uali- 
licd refusal. The Imperial I'oply was 
conveyed to the President thiouf'h the 
American Ambassador at St. Petersburg 
on August 2f)th, and the 27th and eSlh 
pa.ssed without any visible iin]jrovomcnt 
of the situation. 'I'he detailed history of 
these few days is from some standiniint.s 
exceedingly interesting, even though it 
consists Largely of rumour.s and surmises 
sonK'times hast'd on very trivial h'lppon- 
ing.s. Hut no lusefid purpose ■would be 
.served by entering' closely here into these 
diplomat ie iititnifiu'. It i.s .suHioient in 
add to the foregoing hare outline of the 
negotiations the stalemenl, tluit on 
Aug'ust 2glh the .situation suddenly 
chang'cd, and that a little after noon on 
that day an oHicial bulletin wa.s i.ssued to 
tiu: effect that tlu* Conference had ar- 
rived at a complete ae<'ord on all ques- 
tions, '.md that it had been decided to 
procet'd to .an elaboration of a Ire.'it}' of 
peace 1 

The manner in which thi.s tremendous 
re.siilt had heen arrived at was highly 
dramatic. The Conference opened its 
session on the aglh at g.30 a.m. After 
some preliminnrie.s , M. Witte said that 
during the night he had received in- 
structions reiterating the T.sarLs previous 
command as to the non-payment of an 
indemnity. He then intimated that he 
was prepared to offer the cession of the 


s'oiithein part of Sakhalin Isl-ind. Raron 
rCoimira i.s reported in have replied : “ I 
accept th.it ” ; and thus, la a few words, 
Ihi* gTc.it question which for vv'cek.s had 
agitated two hemispheres, and which laid 
been alino.st imiv cr.sally regarded lor 
‘omo days as having .arrived at a hope- 
less /w/awer, was Jinally and siti.slac- 
lorily settled. The envoys solemnly shook 
hands over the arrangement, and it was 
agreed to meet again in the allernoon lor 
the adjustment ot details. INIe.inwhile, 
the representatives on hoth sides vvamld 
use their best I'nde.avmuis lor the eoiielii- 
sion ot an armistice. 

It is needless to lollnvv contemporary 
journalism by making a long story ol the 
ovMtions received by the envoy.s on their 
return to their quarters after th's 
momentous performiince ; hut it is signi- 
ficant that while IM. Witte had the great- 
est clinically in conliolliiig his joyful 
emotions, R.aron Knnmra was found by a 
privilegeil visitor the sami* evening shed- 
ding hitter tears, 'rhere was, of course, 
no que.tion that he had yielded solely at 
the command of his Imperial master, and 
that to him, as to the great majoiily ol 
Japanese, the abandonment of sneh a 
serious proiiortinn of the origiinl de- 
mands was a teirible disaivivoinlment. 
M. Witte, on the otlic'r h.'incl, was natur- 
ally overjoyed at the siieeess of his mis- 
sion, and for some vvcek.s the Press of 
I'hirope and America was largely oeeii- 
pied vvilli what purported to hc' his eom- 
tncnls upon the s])lendid results he had 
achieved by his resolute and astute 
diplonaiey. At first there was a disposi- 
tion to accept Witte at his <nv,i 
valuation, but later it tran.spired tint 
throughout the negoti.ations the Tsar bad 
practically Initialed and direotod every 
Russian movement, and that M. Witte’s 
work wtis chiefiy restricted to acting as 
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'A ;\nil o\nk'A\ <\ui to 

crtaU* a koourablc impression on tlie 
Aineriran public by insisling on Russia’s 
inaf'naniinily in cnncc<linj4 so imich, and 
on Ibc hueltsterinfi s])iril iclisplayed by 
Japan in liaj-glinsj over tlie question ol si 
money payment. 

That the workl in j:>cncral had been to 
any appreciable, extent misled by these 
characleriilie flif>hls of Russi.in diplo- 
ma(’y is not 1o be .suppo.scd. It was 
Avidely recoj^ni.seil— in Riirope, at any 
rale— tb.it a Rower which had been put, 
a.s J.'ipan liad been, to .such a heavy Ijur- 
dQji througli the ajfgrcssivc policy of 
another, had every rig’ht to expect to be 
recouped for her va.sl expenditure, as one 
of the nalural accouipanlmcnts of a peace 
tmsoiig'lit by her, self. It wa.s not forgot- 
ten, moreover, not only thiit Germany 
made I'rance pay an enormous sum in 
haid cash aflcr the war of tfiyo, but that 
Ru.ssia al.so had exacted a heavy In- 
demnity from Turkey after that of 1877. 
It is tiue lhat .she had not been paid — at 
any rate, in full — but she had not lulled 
to Use the unsettled balance a,s an ex- 
tremely powerful lever jit eertain im- 
portant polllleal junctures. Of course, 
in the, pre.sciiL case .she wa.s clearly at 
liherlv io refuse to pay an indemnity, ami 
to go on fighting’ as tlic alteruativc. But 
to accuse her advcr.sary of llttle-mindcd- 
nc.ss for .seeking lo do wTml both Gcr- 
tminy and she had done to such exccllenl 
purpose within living memory wa.s curi- 
ou.sly typical of that cynical shameless- 
ne.sH which has .so often marked Russian 
diplomacy in matlors connected with the 
miiking—nnd breaking — of treaties. 

Whether, in spite of all lliis’, M. 
Witte’s pose had impressed the peqAc of 
the United .States, and -whether Japan, 
keenly scn.sitivc to the least breath on her 
miHonal honour, was partly impelled to 


torego the iivdemnUy lor tear lest she 
should he thoiighl mereonaiy, is a very 
uilcrcsling question. But it i.s not one 
over which we can now allord to linger. 
More mateiial lo the real issue was the 
actual reception of the news that an 
agreement had been arrived at, and that, 
unless something ciuitc unforeseen oc- 
curred, there would be no further re- 
newal of Ihc conflict which for nineteen 
months had k(’pt the whole civilised 
workl on tenterhooks. TIiaL the fir.sl 
Iceling expressed shoidd liavc been one 
of surpri.se was natural, since the end had 
undoubtedly come with some siiddennes.s, 
and many intelligent and well-informed 
<'ritlc.s had, on the eve of the accord, 
boon, quite prepared for a final rupture 
and a fresh recourse to warlike argu- 
ments. But lhat the onlooking nations, 
with perhaps one exception, were not 
only rather t.tkeii aback by the unex- 
pected peaceful issue, but genuinely de- 
lighlecl, wa.s soon apparent. 

The. orgnn.s of a doxen different 
countries were ('rowded with congralulu- 
tions to Russia, lo Jttpan, to rresklcnt 
Ron.sevcll, and to the workl in general, 
and with tlie.se were mostly combined apt 
and hearty Irllmlcs to the country which, 
a.s the Tima observed in an iniprcs.slve 
leading iuTielc, had mttde a sacrifice, of 
which lier loiul-lalldng adver,saricH had 
shovvn thcm.selvc.s incapable, for the .sake 
of peace ; ' ‘ .She haw renounced claims 
which ai-e just, and which she knows lo 
be just, in order to promote it, and the 
renuneialion of these claims -will saddle 
her people with a load of over 
;^Tao,ooo,ooo. In llii.w practical fashion, 
which all men can grasp and appreciate, 
she hna amply fulftlled her proud boaht 
that .she w’ould a.stonlsh the world by her 
moderation no les.*i than by her 
victories.” 
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To attempt to pass from the above 
general statement to a close reproduction 
of Continental sentiment would involve 
us in a tangled web of issues outside the 
scope of this work. But a passing men- 
tion must be made of the gratification of 
France at seeing her ally at last released 
from her Far Eastern entanglement — a 
gratification somewhat modified 
a little later by that ally's rather 
marked forgetfulness of certain 
important services rendered 
during the war, not the least 
being Franco’s good offices in 
the matter of the North Sea out- 
rage. For Germany, again, the 
conclusion of peace meant much, 
but her satisfaction at the re- 
newal of trade relations with the 
Far East was to some extent 
discounted by political con- 
siderations, and the fear lest in 
the readjustment of the balance 
of power both in Asia and in 
Europe .she might find her.self in 
that dreaded condition of isola- 
tion in which she had done her 
best to keep at least one of her 
rivals in the past. 

For in August and Septem- 
ber, 1905, hi.story was being 
made rapidly, and Germany, 
in common with Russia, had 
now to face another re.sult of the war 
in the Far East besides the agrecmcnl 
come to between the Peace Plenipoten- 
tiaries at Portsmouth. On Septem- 
ber 1st, only three day.s after the an- 
nouncement that the war wa.s virtually 
at an end, it was oflioially slated that a 
new Treaty of Alliance had been .signed 
on August i2th between England and 
Japan. On September 271I1 the terms of 
this Treaty of Agreement were pub- 
lished, and it became evident that an 


instrument was now in force which would 
not only secure for at least a decade the 
due observance of the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth, but would also be a powerful, if 
not in'csistiblc, influence for the con- 
solidation and maintenance of general 
peace in the regions of Eastern Asia and 
India. 


We mu.sl not project ourselves out.side 
the scheme of the present work by dwell- 
ing here upon the steps taken in this 
second but, chronologically speaking, 
earlier treaty to safeguard Japanese 
special interests in Korea and British 
special interciits in " all that concerns 
the security of the Indian Frontier.” But 
it will be tran.sparcnlly clear that the 
publication of this extended agreement 
between Japan and Great Britain on the 
very morrow of the conclusion of the 
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KussD-J.ipanesc ’War put a \cry cliHcront some unavo'cl.iblc hiiinilialion, and the 
complcNion upon ihc luture position of recollection tiial Iiitcmal allaii s vveie .still 
Russia’s loimei .icheThary. Without j.t>mc in a vciy clisluibeci and distrcsslul slate, 
.sueli e\tcn.sion f)l the foiinei- Anjjlo-Japan- In Japan, on the other htind, when it 
ese Alliance, it was not inconceivable that became generally known that Russia had 
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the (lay mit;hl conio when Ja|>iin eoiikl not been comitellccl to pay an inclomnily, 
be .safely attacked by .sea, tuul in Korea, and was to retain the northern portion ol 
by a Miitable Riiropean eombination Sakhalin, the habitual re, serve of the 
which, with luek, inipht succeed in doinp people broke down, and ti .storm ol publi(' 
what Russia alone lailed so .sipnally to indij>nallon ra>>e(l at Tokio tind other 
aeeontplish. lUit the certainty that such eenlre.s. 'I’here were, indeed, .some riots 
an attempt in the next ten ycara wttukl which at one lime looked positively tt^ly, 
brinf*' the Navy of (Iretit Britain on the and there was no sort of tpie.stion as to 
.scone in a r6lc of world-wide activity was the dc|)lh of feelin}> involved. (Iradually 
a reflection calculated to p:ive pause to tlie fir.st bi}^ waves of wrath .sub.skled, 
the wildest of ambitions, and to check and on the still troubled waters oil w'iis 
the most ftmtaslic and un, scrupulous of poured by calculations as to the import- 
iiitri«fue.s. ance of the results actually secured by 

Vet fuiolher effect had the proniul^a- Japan, and by the reproduction of live 
tion of the new Anfflo-Japanese Treaty, terms of the new Alliance with lingland. 
and that in a very inlerestins and im- It was felt that the latter made fyood 
porlant direction. Tn Russia the new.s of what the Port.smoulh Treaty had left a 
the Portsmouth agreement was received little uncertain, and the sound .scn.so of 
with moderate enlliu.siasm, tempered by the nation soon bcfan to assert itself in> 
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the cliieclion of taking- due commercial secured by Reutei’a Agency. Of this 
and industii.il advantage of the improved synopsis the following- is a rcproduc- 

condition of affaiis, and of the vastly in- tion. Aftei a preamble reciting the cii- 

ci eased oppoitunilics for Japanese enter- cumslances m which the Plenipolentiai ics 

piise at home and abroad. were appointed, the treaty is outlined as 

We must now icvcit to the making undci ; — 

of the Ticaty of Peace, and to the ini- Article I. stipulates for the 1 e-estabhsh- 

mediate sequel as rcgaids the forces in nicnt ot peace and fiiendship between the 

the field The Tieatj itself was signed Sovereigns of the two Empiies and be- 
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by the Plenipotentiaries at Poitsmouth tween the subjects of Russia and Japan 
at 3.47 on the aftei noon of September respectively. 

5th. Article II. — His Majesty the Emperor 

Later, a synopsis of the treaty was of Russia recognises the preponderant 
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interest, from polltieal, military, and 
economic points, of \ie\v, of Japan in 
the Jimpire ot Korea, luul stipulates that 
Russia will not oppose any measures lor 
its fjovernment, protection, or control 
tlial Japan will deem necc.ssary to lake 
in Korea in conjunction with the Korean 
(ioverninenf, but Russian stibjecLs and 
Russian enlerjjriscs ai<- to enjoy the same 
s/aUis as the suhjecls and entei prises of 
other eoii/itries. 

Article III. — Tt is mutu.'illy aj^rced that 
(he territory of Manchuria shall be simul- 
taneously evacuated by both the Russian 
and Japanese troops, both countries beint> 
concerned in this evacuation and their 
situations heinfy uhsolulely identical. All 
rif>hts acquired by private persons and 
compiinies shall remain intiid . 

Arliclc IV. — ^'J'hc ritthls possessed liy 
Ru.ssia in conformity witli llic Ien.se lo 
Ru.ssia of I’ort Arlhur iind Dalny, to- 
ffcllier with lh<> lands tind w.nters ad- 
jacent, sludl pass over entirely to Japan, 
but the properties and rifflils of Russian 
.subjeet.s arc to be safejfuardcd and re- 
spected. 

Arliclc V. —The Russian and Japanese 
Government.s onf'ag'c them, selves recip- 
rocally not to pul any obstacles in the 
w'ay of the ffeneral measures, which shall 
he alike for all nations, that China may 
take for the development ol the com- 
merce and industry of Manchuria. 

Arliclc VI.— Tlu“ Manchurian Railway 
.shall be worked joinily between ihe, Ru.s- 
sian.s and the Japane,sc til Kwang-cheng’- 
The re.spct'tivc portions of the line 
shall he employed only for commercial 
and industrial purposes. In view of Rus- 
siahs keeping her line with nil the rights 
acquired hy her convention with China 
for the construction of the railway, Jai>an 
acquires the mines in connection with the 
section of the lines which hills to her. 


The lights ol prl\atc parties or pri\atc 
enterprises, however, arc to be respeeted. 
Both parties to this treaty remain iihso- 
lutcly free to undertake wliat they may 
deem fit on the expropriated ground. 

Arliclc VII. — The Russians and the 
jap.ane.se engage lo make a junction ol 
the lines wdiich they own at Kwang- 
chcng-ls/e. 

Article ^TII. — It is agreed tlial the 
lines of the Manchurian Railway .sliall 
be worked with a view to ensuring com- 
mercial Irallic between Ibcm w'iUioul ob- 
slruclion. 

Article IK.- Ru.ssia cedes to Japan Ibo 
southern part of Sakhalin Island as far 
north as Ihe 5olh deg^roe of north lati- 
tude, logetlier with the island depending’ 
thereon. 'I'he right of free navigation i.s 
iLSsured in the bays of La Perouse and 
Tarljiry. 

Article X. deals wilh Ihe .siliiation of 
Russian subjcclH in Ihe southern pari of 
Sakhalin, and stipulates I bat Russian 
colonists slutll be free and h.avc llio riglil 
to remain without changing their 
luilionalily. Japan, on Ihe, other hand, 
.shall hav(‘ the right to force Ru.ssian con- 
viels lo Iciivc the territory ceded to her. 

Artiole XI. —Russhi .shall make an 
ugrouiueiit willi Japan giving the Jaiian- 
esc subjects the right to lish in Russian 
lerritorial waters In the .Seas of Japan, 
Okhotsk, and IIelinn.g. 

Article. Xlf.— -'I'he two high conlract- 
ing parlies eng’.'ige to renew the coiu- 
mercial treaty existing between the two 
(rovurnrnents Iiefore llie. w:ir in all its 
vigour, with slight modifications of de- 
tail and the mosl-fiivoured-nation chaise. 

Arliclc XIII. — 'I’he Russian.s and Jap- 
anese rceiprociilly engage to cxciiange 
prisoners of war, paying the real cost of 
the keep of the same, .sueh cost to be sup- 
ported by documents. 
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Article XIV.— This treaty shall be 
drawn up in two languiig'esj French and 
Engli.sh, the French text being' evidence 
for the Riis.sians, and the English for the 
Japane.se. In case of difficulty in inter- 
pretation the French document will be 
decisive. 

Article XV. — ^The ratification of this 
treaty shall be signed by the Sovereigns 
of the t'wo States ■« ithin 50 days after the 
signature of the treaty. The French 
Legadon and the American Embsissy 
shall be the intormedi.arica between the 
Japanese and Rus.sian Government.s, and 
they will announce by telegraph the rati- 
fication of the treaty. 

The following two additional articlc.s 
■were agreed to ; — 

r. The evacuation of Manchuria by 
both armies shall be complete within 18 
months from the signing of the treaty, 
beginning •with the retirement of the 
troops of the first lino. At the expira- 
tion of 18 months the ttvo parlies will 


only be able to leave ns railway guards 
15 soldiers to every kilometre of the line. 

2. The boundary which limits the 
parts owned respectively by Russia and 
Japan in Sakhalin .shall be definitely 
mai'ked off on flic .spot by a special 
boundary commission. 

From Forlsmoulh, New Hamp.shire, 
a long leap must now be made to Man- 
churia, where the opposing armie.s had 
by this time learnt that peace had been 
arrived at, and that an immediate armis- 
tice Avas to be expected. On September 
gth General Fulcu.shima left Kai-yuan to 
meet General Oranousky, of General 
Linievitch’s staff, in order to arrange the 
details of an armistice. On September 
ijlh an armistice to take effect on the 
lOth was agreed to. 

On October 14th the Emperor of Rus- 
.sia and the Emperor of Japan appended 
their signatures to duplicate copie.s of 
the Treaty of Peace, thus officially ter- 
minating- the Rii.s.so-Japanesc War. 
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CHAPTER CIL 

CONCUJUING OnSKKVATIONS— A MANY-StDM) WAR— ITS KKGtTt.ARITy~StJUCliSSlVR 1‘IIASHS 
— SOMH ADIimUNAI- I.I'.SSONH— I.H'AnKUSniI*— COST AND CASUALTlhS. 


I N entering' upon this rinnl chapter it is 
expedient to remark tliat it is not in- 
tended in any way to serve as a c(jmplete, 
or oven modorateiy comprehensive, re- 
view of the main liapponiug.s and lessons 
of the war. ^Vhnt litis gone before has 
rendered any stieh detailed recapitulation 
larg'cly .superfluous. Kacli major opera- 
tion has already been fully treated both 
from its own inclivitlual sltindpoint and 
in relation to previous and subsequent 
proceeding's. To eaelt pha.sc of tlic war 
its particular lessons have been, as far 
as possililc, assigned. In thi.s con- 
nection, then, nnd having regard to the 
popular character of thus work, not much 
remains beyond a few additions, and 
some .supplementary observations of a 
general character intended rather to in- 


spire reflection than "to point a moral " 
or " adorn ii talc.” 

Let us coinmcnt'c with one of these 
general ob.servations. To the writer, 
after a fairly long and varied cour.se of 
historical studios, the supreme atlractive- 
nc.ss of this great .struggle will always 
lie in its unparalleled m!iny-hidcclnc.ss. 
It Is an attrib\ite altogether oul.sidc 
what might be called tlic .surprises and 
poeuliarilie.s of tiie war, to most of which 
the .nllenlion of the reader itiis iilrcady at 
one time or another been drawn. Nor 
ran any intelligent person fail to find 
interest and instruction by investigating 
for himself the proposition whether 
any war of ancient or modern times has 
ever made hi.story in so many different 
ways, has ever touched humanity on so 
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many different spots, as this twenty- war secures an easy pre-eminence over all 
month slrugg'le for mastery in the Far preceding wars by reason of the amazing 
East. wealth of domestic and international side- 

Apart from the mere fighting aspects issues associated with i(. A war which 
of the Russo-Japanese War ; apart from was repeatedly within an ace of involving 
the engrossing circumstance that it is half the civilised world in a general con- 
of surpassing naval as well as military flagration ; a war which simultaneously 
interest ; apart from the tales of heroism, encouraged revolution and hopes of 
of pathos and of tiagedy with which its political reform ; which was the queerest 
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JAPANESE TEOOPS BHIERING MUKUEN AETBR IHB GREAT BATTLE OUTSIDE THE CITV. 

record abounds ; apart from that import- conceivable mixture of pure patriotism 

ant “ lesson of maintenance ” with on the one side and cynical disregard of 

which the writer ha.s already dealt in honour and prinoipJe on the other ; which 

some detail — apart from all these, some broke out between two Empires, and 

of them very remai-kable, points, the was ended largely by the intervention 
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of flic I'rchidenl. ol ii Republic — 
there ever hueh a variej^ated war be- 
fore, .md docs there seem much historical 
likelihood that the preseiU geueration 
will see another conflict ol such absorb- 
inf> multiple interest? 

Vet, vitli all these complicated claims 
to the at lent ion of naval and military 
students, of politicians, and ol sooiol- 
Ofjists — to say nothiiij^ ol humanitaiians 
and doclors ol law and medicine the 
Riisso-J:ipan('se War is, fi-oiu the his- 
torian’s point of view, as evidenced by 
the scheme of this work, a wonderfully 
ship-shape and, so to spe;ik, satisfyinp 
performance. It falls natundly, as \vc 
iiave seen, into well-dclined phas-e.s ; its 
course flows smoothly, and, if at limes 
tliero arc what seem at first sight to bo 
rather violent intorruption.s tuid un.ne- 
covinlahle diversions, it is- s( 3 on seen that 
these do not anywhere niodily the <'har- 
acter of the record as a whole, or lead 
to any upsetting and incougTuou.s eon- 
elusions. In its actual ternunalion, 
alone, llie war is a lilllc abrupt ; but the 
curtain ftills in maiy ti good piece on a 
situation in which sometliiug is lelt to 
the imagination, and in which all the 
various i.ssucs raised in the rour.se of the 
play are not neccsstirily rounded oil into 
one comprohcn.slvc denouement. 

Talking of phitses, it is convenient here 
to recapitulate hriclly tlunse into whieli 
the prissent reeonl Ims heen di\-idcd. 'nio 
division i.s, to some extent, an arbitrary 
one, and has been made with reference 
to a parliculitr conception of the wju- 
which does not neces.sarlly coincide with 
the conceptions of olliers, and it i.s cer- 
t.'iinly not put forward a.s being' the only 
possible and correct chronological par- 
tition of which the story is capable. It 
has, however, the merit of being quite 
simple and logical. Thus the First 


l’ha>-e, according to the w liter, lasted 
lioin I'ebruary Slh, iQo.], to about llie 
end ol the third week in May. By that 
dale the hirst Army ol ]apan under 
Gencr.il Kuroki had advanced to h’eng- 
hwang-Cheng, the Second Army had 
landed in Lhc Liao-tung I’cninsula, and 
the 'J'hird Army at Taku.shan. To this 
phase belong the torpedo attacks at I’oil 
Arthur, the earlier lilocking and other 
naval operations, and the Rattle ol the 
Yalu. 

The .Second Phase brings us to the 
end of July, igo.^, and in this period are 
included the storming of Nan-shan, the 
b.iltlcs of 'I'elKsu and Ta-.shi-ehao, and 
the capture of the Mo-lien-ling and other 
ptussc.s Ivy the First and 'I’liird Armies. 
The Japanese commence their .siege 
operations at Port Arthur, the Vladi- 
vostok squadron is much in evidence, 
and grave compileationa ensue a.s the 
result of the performani'es of the iiuxili- 
ary eruisers Peterhurg and Siiioh'ns/t, 
These two first phases constituted llie 
linsl 57f) pages of this history. 

Tlic Third Phiise of the war is 
from the bt'ginning of August, rgoii, to 
llie hc'gmning of February, Ttjoj. Here 
we .see the first llirec armies of Jai>an be- 
ginning to work in conoorl, with the re- 
sult thill Liao-yaiig is captured, and (lie 
Ritssums are Ivaclly beaten, first iit the 
Battle of the .Sha-ho, and later at Ilei- 
koH-tai. Port Arthur fidls, the Rus- 
sian Fleet in the. harbnur is, practically 
speaking, destroyed, and the Bailie Fleet 
leaves F-itrope, the North Sea Outrage 
oecurriug cn route. 

Prom some standpoints, the last .six 
or seven months of the war which have 
been dealt ■with in this last volume of our 
hi.slory may be said to constitute two or 
even more phiisc.s. But there is no cs- 
scnltnl need to insist upon any interme- 
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diate division, and, roughly speakingf, 
the Battles of Mukden and the Sea of 
Japan, and the events leading- up to the 
conclusion of peace, may be said to be- 
long all to the Fourth or last Phase, in 
which a smashing defeat is sustained by 
Russia on land, her naval power in the 
Far East is utterly destroyed, and an 
advance to Harbin and the siege of 
\’ladivo.stok are clearly foreshadowed. It 
will surely be admitted that none of the 
great wars of history falls more easily into 
compact and definite phases than does 
that between Russia and Japan under the 
airangemcnt outlined above. 

The naval and military lessons of the 
war have for the most part been so fully 
discussed in connection with the various 
engagements, and at the close of the 
several phases, that little need be said 
here in this connection. It is instructive, 
however, to remark generally that in the 
great majority of instances those lessons 
had the distinctive merit of being con- 
oliusivc, and, obviously for that reason, 
are likely to have a lasting effect upon 
the naval and military practice of other 
nations. It cannot be said that the net 
results of the professional deductions from 
what happened during the twenty months 
of the war are particularly striking in the 
matter of novelty, but at least they are 
not likely to be misleading, as by some 
competent critics was thought to be the 
case with the “ lessons " learnt in South 
Africa. The geographical and climatic 
conditions were in some respects pecu- 
li.ar ; but, on the other hand, the fighting 
was commonly — at any rate, as regards 
the land operations — on the same enor- 
mous scale as that on which any future 
great war in Europe would probably have 
to be conducted. There was no question 
of immense disparity of numbers or of 
any marked inequality as regards the 


fighting capacity of the individual sol- 
diers engaged, Big armies met big 
armies, and the best side won by virtue, 
not .so much of numbers, or marksman- 
ship, or superior endurance and png- 
mcily, as because it had for years looked 
forward to the struggle, and anticipated 
every sort of dilRculty connected with it. 
Practic,ally speaking, the Russians had 
to shape their tactics and much of their 
strategy as they went along ; while the 
Japanese had everything cut and dried, 
were prepared for every emergency, and, 
when they had accomplished one stage, 
knew exactly what to do next. Against 
such pel feet readiness, combined with 
immense numbers and magnificent qiial- 
ily, it is, the writer repeals, altogether 
questionable whether any other Power 
would have made a much belter stand 
than Ru.ssia did, unless it had been able 
at an early stage to secure the command 
of the sea. 

Of course, as regards the naval fight- 
ing, there was no question of equal 
terms. Numerically, the Russians were 
able at times to show on paper a positive 
superiority, but in every factor tliat goes 
to make up “ battleworthincss ” they 
were so hopelessly outclassed that much 
of tlie educational interest of the war 
from the naval standpoint is, as we have 
seen, extremely thin. Inferior ships, ill- 
assorted squadrons, incompetent olficcrs, 
unwilling and unskilful sailors, and, 
finally, wretched gunnery — with such 
drawbacks it may be doubted whether 
even the union of the Port Arthur and 
Baltic Fleets could have satisfactorily re- 
dressed the immcn.se balance in favour of 
Japan. But this is a speculation which, 
assuredly, need not he carried further. 

Reverting to the military lessons, 
nothing in the closing stage of the war 
occurred to modify the writer's early 
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coiH'irlion llial perhaps the most 
SPiuiincIy liistriidive Icaturc of the figlil- 
iny: was the success atlained by the Jap- 
anese system (if real niyht attacks — that 
is to say, attacks delivered during tlie 
actual hours of dai'kncss, and not merely 
attacks delivered at dawn as the result 
of a night march. The British Army, it 
is pletusanl to be able to add, was quick 
to profit by the Jup:uicse. example, and 
the war bad not concluded when Lieut. - 
(ieneial Sir Ian Hamilton, who had re- 
tuined from service as one o\ our mili- 
tary attaches with the jii]janese Army in 
order to take up our Soutlicrn Command, 
commenced axerdfiinf’ Ids oll'icers and 
men in this, practically speaking, new 
branch of warfare on Salisbury Plain. 

For the rest, the writer has uttemph'd 
to deal pretty cxluiustivcly with the 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery lesson.s of 
the war, with due n'gard to the liniil.a- 
tions of a popular IiLsIory. But, as re- 
gnrd.s the first-named, a few words may 
here be added by the light of a remark- 
able exposition of the ctivalry work on 
both sides, and more e.spechdly on tlial of 
Japan, wbich appeared from the pen of 
the special eorrc.spondeat of the 
cltiiing Augu.st and Septcuibur, 1905. 
From one of three articles, all of 
great interest and vjdue, wc learn some 
useful details (’oueerning the Japanese 
cavalry .soldier and his mount, wliidi, as 
has been explained, is primarily of doubt- 
ful quality. Yet, noUvith.s1anding .some 
methods of “ horscmaslership ” which 
arc quite (jppo.sod to our iclca.s‘, the Jap- 
anese lior.se.s cattle very well out of the 
war, keeping in wonderful condition, and 
showing a very low rale of morliilily. 
Alter fifteen months in the field the Jap- 
anese cavtilry only required 50 per cent, 
of remounts, “ a result in extraordinary 
contrast to our South African campttign, 


in which amtti.'il leniounls ol 2_:;o per 
cent, were required lor cav.'tiry, and 400 
per ceiil. for mounted inl.intry and 
irregular.s. ’ ’ 

The jiipanese cavalry ollk'cr is said 
to be, ns a rule, a good horseman, and 
the trooper, though not a .stylish rider, is 
a light slicker. As -weapons, the Japan- 
ese cavalry carried during the war 
swords, rifles, and bayonets, the latler 
slung on the hack, a method lound 
\ery fatiguing, and likely to he sup- 
jtiimted by the use ol the long hueket 
commonly employed in European armies. 
“ Musketry lialning has not heen deemed 
of f^rcnl import.ance, practice-firing Ix'ing- 
limited to the expeudilure of some <10 
louuds per annum in lime of pence. 'Hiis 
is in line willi French and (lerman 
method, s, and in .sh.'irp contrast to the 
300 n)uiul.s' supjilied lo our cavalry, and 
400 to the American cavalry. Thi' Jaii- 
uncse cavalry carry no laiu'es. 

“ 'I'lie squaclrou sy.stcm of Iruining ob- 
tains with the Japanese, llu' caplniii in 
command being entirely re.sponsible lor 
the eniciency of men and horse's. This 
delegation of respnn.sibilily is a marked 
Icaturc ol the Japanese niililtiry .system, 
and to it, in a great degree, is attrihiit- 
ahlo the capacity and self-reliance of the 
oflicers who have led the troops on so 
many victorious fields. On .service the 
squadron occupies separate quarters, 
The actual training- is carried out in 
orthodox cavalry fashion, the, aim being 
lo evolve ti supple body w'ith power to 
manccuvre for the delivery of sitlnck, 
mounted or dismounted, to the uliuosl 
advantage. Individual training pays 
special ullenlion to independent recon- 
naissance, swordsmanship, and know- 
ledge of llie mount, The cavalry 'spirit 
i.s highly developed, the charge being 
regarded as the culminating mananivre.’’ 
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Ci)ncei'nin^ Ihc- Uus^.iiin ca\ahy, ii 
s^oocl many clutiiils have bncn f'ivcn in 
the course of this work, and attention 
has l»ecn duly draavn to the litter J allure 
more especially of the mounted Cohsack 
to fullil the expectations formed concern- 
ing: him. This last exposure is .strongly 
confirmed hy the 7 'iiiies correspondent, 
who points out that time after time the 
Kiissian cavalry omitted to make use of 
what he aptly calks “glaring opporUini- 
ties ’’ to liarass the Japanese communi- 
cation.s. lie nttributc.s this larg'cly to the 
lact that the Russian cavalry has been 
taught to light dismounted, and that, ae- 
eorditifily, the Rii.ssians had deliberately 
“ divested themselves of tlio one arm 
which, many keen ohservcr.s believe, 
might haic availed to turn the tide in 
their favour. The Battle of hlukdcn was 
a great defeat, though not an over- 
whelming di.sa.sior. At one period the 
rcsull ali.solutely hung in the btilanec, 
and it is no wild stalcnient to say that, if 
llie Russian eavtilry had het'n armed and 
trained in orthodox cavalry lashlon, and 
handled in a mtinncr cousi.stent with 
cavalry tradition, Mukden would have 
proved a drJiwn hatlle.’’ 

Whether the Russlan.s look the failure 
of their eavalry to heart .seems a little 
doubtful in vUrw of the eon.si.slenl eulogy 
of Mi.slUehenko’.s rather poor perform- 
ances. But there is no question that the 
Japanese saw clearly that they w'crc 
handicapped by the compartitively sin.all 
number of cavnlry they were cnaliletl to 
put into the field at critical stages of 
the fighting. A concluding extract from 
the authority quoted altove puts the 
matter in a nutshell: — “1110 Japanese, 
inhabiting a hilly country practically de- 
void of wide plains, and having com- 
paratively little use and small liking for 
horses, have restricted the cavalry arm 


in their milil.oy organisation to the 
smallest possililc dinien.sions. The war 
has hrought home to them the value of 
cMvalry, and one of the veiy first relorms 
in their army will be the augmentation of 
the mounted braimh of service. To this 
end, and for the rehoising of their ar- 
tillery, they have recently imported a 
largo number of Australian horses, 
ready, upon aoclinialisalion, to be in<’or- 
poralcd in the army now in the field, 
should the war continue. The Japanese 
are an eminently practical people, b'rom 
the weakness in tlieir own cavalry, and 
from the consciousness that jinipcrly- 
handled Rus.sinn cav.'dry could have 
played havoc with their dl,spositionH in 
action and in inae,tion, they liave li-antl 
tliQ cavalry lesson, and they moan to 
profit by it. It is impossible to observe 
event .s in the war, and to dl.scuss the 
question with Japane.se ollieers and 
olliecrs of many lorcign armies, without 
being forced to the coneUision that the 
Jtipaiiesc tire .sound in their interpretation 
of the cavalry lesson- that genuine 
cavaliy, tintl plenty ol it, i.s essonlial to 
tin army.” 

In the volume of which a considerable 
section was devoted to the siege oper.a- 
tions at Port Arlliur, .some ineidenlal 
menl'ion was made of the persistent, 
heroic, and skilful manner in whieh the 
Japanese Stippcrs carried out their ar- 
duous dulicH. It is pleasant to be able 
to enrich this final cliapler of our hi.sti)ry 
with an extract highly illustrative of the 
devotion and capacity of a brtineh of 
military service which often receives 
quite inadequate recognition. It may 
be remembered that on October syth- 
28lh, 1504, there was terrible fighting- In 
front of the Olii-huan-shan, or Cocks- 
comb Hilt Fort (see Chapter LXX.), re- ^ 
suiting in the occupation by the Japanese 
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of several important footholds. The fol- 
lowing account, a translation of which 
appeared in the Times, descidhes the cap- 
ture of the North Cockscomb Hill Fort, 
and was written by a Japanese engineer 
ofliccr. He relates first the discovery, 
shortly after noon on October 27th, by a 
working party, of one of the enemy’s 
countermining tunnels from which it wiis 
urgently necessary to 
remove, if possible, 
the explosivc.s which 
the Russians had set 
for the destruction 
of the Japanese. 

What follows must 
be quoted verbaiimt 
for omissions or a 
paraphrase would 
spoil the effect : — 

"This work wa.s 
entru.stcd to a party 
of six men, volun- 
teers from the Im- 
perial Engineer Bat- 
talion on the .spot — 

Sergeant Katsugl 
Mltani, Corporal 
Tamejiro Takahashi, 

First Class Privates 
Tomoichi Hori, Kinro Furusawa, 
Toshiro Kawabaita, and Second Class 
Private Asataro Matsushita. They 
understood the desperate nature of the 
enterprise full well, and, wishing to die 
decently, as the gentlemen soldiers of 
Japan should, they dressed in their best 
and went — to their certain death. At 
1. 30 exactly the sound of a violent ex- 
plosion rent the air, and the comrades 
anxiously waiting at the mouth of the 
gallery were assailed by pebbles, 
shingles, and dibris, Mltani, Takahashi, 
and Furusawa were pulled out of the 
crater by means of the ropes which were 
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tied to their ankles for this purpose, all 
severely wounded, while the rest sacri- 
ficed their lives at the altar of patriotism 
and duty. 

“ The quantity of the dynamite used 
was unncce.ssarily large, and the force of 
the explosion so great that it utterly de- 
molished our mine gallery. But at the 
same lime it split the ground to such an 
extent that the outer 
surface of Uie wall 
became detached from 
the natural soil, en- 
abling us to deter- 
mine the nature of it. 
The w.^U appeared to 
be about three mitres 
thick, of concrete, 
tarred over on the 
outside, and covered 
with tarpaulin sheets. 
This method of con- 
struction is proof 
against almost any 
calibre of mobile siege 
guns. We at once or- 
ganised a party for 
blowing up the ex- 
posed wall. Sergeant 
licla, with two first 
cla.ss privates of engineers, crawled 
up over the edge of the crater into 
the ditch for purposes of reconnais- 
sance, returning safely with a sati.s- 
factory report. Then Sergeant Okura 
was sent with gun-cotton in sandbags 
along with Corporals Horikawa, Fuku- 
naga, and Private Muzuki, They dar- 
ingly advanced right up to the foot of 
the wall, crawling on their stomachs very 
slowly, and lying down at every few 
paces, feigning death. They placed and 
fired the gun-cotton ; the explosion tore 
the wall off the ground, leaving a gap of 
4cm. between. The Russians took not 
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the hlightcst n( 3 l.icc ol il ; perhaps they 
imagined that to be an impact oL a Jap- 
anebe hhcll. Wc again inbcrted a large 
quantity of gun-cotton under the wall and 
exploded it, This made a hole, but not 
sulliciently hirge for our as.saulting paity 
to enter. 

“ ,So the pci sistent engineers deter- 
mined upon the tliiid attempt. They 
hhf)t down .scteral of the Russians who 
looked wondoiingly out ol the rent. The 
third attempt was entiiely succes.slul ; 
this time the explosion of the gun-rt>tton 
tore a hole iii the solid ma.soniy ol con- 
crete about im, in height and ijim. 


wide. Through this 12 grenade,s were 
thrown in, and under the cover of the 
smoko and confusion a party of infantry 
numbering not more than half a company 
filed in and occupied ilie part of the 


undergiound chamber; the other part 
still icmained in the posses.sion of the 
enemy. The J.ipaiicsc and Rii.s.s]an com- 
batants weic sepal, it cd only by the thin 
khaki-coloured uall ol .sandbags IicLwcen. 
We slowly and steadily adv.inced, inch 
by inch, each boldicr pushing in liont ol 
him a bag oi sand or a parallin tin filled 
with .shingle. Tlie sound ol biillct.s strik- 
ing these parallin tins wa.s 'wciid in the 
extreme. The Ru.sslans .sought pro- 
tection under the cover ol steel-plate 
paititions, stri\iiig .sluljbornly and yet in 
vain to stem the tide of the .lapano.se ad- 
vance. The steel plates uc exploded ; 

the Sandbag'S we simply 
pushed aside, 'rims, wilhin 
twenty-liiur hours alter tlie 
breach the whole of North 
CocksccmiL) Hill h’ort was 
lirmly and oUectivuly occupied 
by the Japanese." 

]'rec|ueut allusion lias been 
made in the cours'e ol ihu 
preceding nnn-alivo to the 
matters of transport utul 
supply. Ah a rule it lias 
been iiceessaiy to give par- 
ticular Cl edit to the Japanese 
for the excellence of their 
arraugemenls in this re-specl, 
but it must never be for- 
gotten that the mainteiumee 
of the .Siberian Riulway in 
working order throughout the 
whole period of the war was 
a feat of which the Japanese 
record ha.s no countci'pnrt, and 
which must of necessity be 
regarded as a very fine and also 
very siguificaiu performance. That the 
Siberian Railway would be cut at an 
early stage of the war was at the outset 
a vei7 frequent prediction. That it 
would break down or would, at any rate, 
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pro\'e hopelessly incapable of supplying' 
the ■wants of a laige army in the field, 
to say nothing of transporting constant 
) cinforcements, was, later, regarded al- 
most as a foregone conclusion. Yet, 
thanks to the vigilance of the 
lailway gunuls, many attempts at 
line-wi ecking were Irustrated, and 
the eueigy and ability ot Prince 
Khilkofl enabled Russia, even 
alter such heavy disasters as the 
Battles of Liao-yang and Mukden, 
to keep up a steady stream ot 
leinfoi cements and maintain the 
supply system at the Iront in a 
very fair state of efficiency accord- 
ing to Russian ideas. Whethei 
the coinmandei's of other armies 
-would have demanded so much 
as Kuropatkin did from troops 
which at times must have endured 
very serious privations is another 
matter. The fact I'omains that 
tire Russian defeats were, at any 
rate, not due to physical inca- 
pacity arising from starvation, and, 
considering that communication 
with the primary base of supply 
consisted of a single line of rail 
only, there will be not a ferv military 
students inclined to regard Prince Khil- 
kotr as the real Russian hero of the war. 

The Ru.ssian.s, too, dc.scrve credit for 
their progres.sive performance in at least 
one particular, as regards extra-i'ailway 
transport. We have already seen how 
Kuropatkin loured along the Russian 
front in a high-.speed motor car. It may 
here ho added that, at the commence- 
ment of 1905, the Russian Government 
plnced an extensive order for automobiles 
with a large firm in Hanover, and further 
commissioned the latter to organi.se and 
train an automobile corp.s consisting of 
soldiers .selected from Russian railway 
87 


regiments. The machines were duly 
built and subjected to extremely severe 
tests, and a considerable number of 
drivers were duly instructed and de- 
spatched with the cans to the front. 


They could not, however, have arrived 
until the early summer, by which time, 
as has been seen, the operations -were 
becoming rather languid. The lessons 
gained in this direction, therefore, are 
not likely lo be very conclusive. At the 
.same time, the Russian Army may cer- 
tainly claim the credit of being the first 
to make practical use in warfai'e of the 
modem motor car a.s distinct from the 
“steam sappers," or heavy traction 
engines, which we ourselves used in 
.South Africa with a very fail measure of 
success. 

It is now lime to break away from 
these addenda to the m.ain story of the 
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war, and clevolc a short spaco to a qiu's- 
tion which is both superior and sub- 
ordin.'ite to those matters ol preparedness, 
l>eno)inA, and detail with which wc have 
just been cursorily dealing'. The subject 
ol' the generalship displayed in the Riisso- 
Japani'se War is, and probably always 
will be, a rather vexed one. It is com- 
plicated by considerations with wdiich we 
in Kngland arc not really familiar, and it 
is by no means certain that, as to these, 
the world has been so much enlightened 
as it tiiinks by the le.ssons and examples 
of this mighty conllicl. 

That the japane.se did wonderful 
things, and afforded a magnificent spec- 
tacle of what can be done by iierfeot 
readiue.s.s and co-ordination of naval and 
military movi'ineuts, gtH'S without saying. 
But it would liave been far more lii- 
.struetlve if they had not heim (iiiitc so 
imiforinly, so almost monolonoiisly 
sueces.sful. It may be that they wouhl 
have triumphed oven more gloriously it 
they had met with greater opposition, or 
if the lig'hl had been really to a finish. 
But the carclul observer cannot help ;i 1 
timc.s' wondering wlictlicr even the J.-ip-an- 
c.se system would have stood the strain 
of a few rcitlly serious rcvcrse.s, brought 
about by the enemy's exhibition of 
marked superiority in one or two telling 
directions. It is a known tact that, taken* 
all round, the Rus.sian field gun.s were 
imieli betlcr than those which the Jajjan- 
cse h:id, and that their cavalry was a 
good deal more numerous, 'fliey lost 
their advantage in tlic one case by bad 
gunnery, and in the other by using their 
cavalry as mounted infantry. Strnlghtcr 
Russian powder and some genuine Rus- 
.sian cavalry work on the Japanese llank.s 
and lines of communication might have 
enabled us to sec the Japanese in con- 
ditions much more favourable to accurate 


judgment than any In whleli the actual 
progress of Itie war revealed them. We 
know that the greatest general is he who 
makes the fewest ni'stakes, luit it i.s 
much easier, of course, not to make ini.s- 
tako.s w'hen an enemy generally does just 
what be is expected to do, and allows 
himself to be Iieaten time alter Lime 
without developing any new tactics, or 
even adopting any new nu’tUod of re- 
tiremcn t. 

While, then, the rcspeetful adiuiratioii 
of the world i.s clue to Japan for the 'way 
in which she organised victory, and due 
10 her commaiuler.s for the way in which 
they Interprek'd ihe Instruetion.s of llic 
General Staff at 'J’nkio, the meed of 
.supreme merit must be withheld from a 
country and from leadership which luui 
.so little to contend with in the way of re- 
vei.so.s iind obslacle.s to the riillilment of 
carefully prc-firranged plans. 

It has been said above that pioliably no 
cxlslingf Army would liavc nuul(! a miicb 
heller .slaud againsl Oyama’.s hosts Hum 
did the Ru.ssian, and to this contention 
the wriler adhere.s. But, of course, he 
rioc.s not mean to .say that there are. not 
al lea.st four Power.s which, if they look 
tile field against Japan with the experi- 
ence of the war to help ttu'iu, would not 
make a very much better showing' llian 
Rus.sia. Thl.s brings us to the heart of 
the matter, namely, that J.npan’s sueeess 
against her big, but torpid and unrc.'uly, 
adversary must not b'o regarded ns con- 
clusive proof that her methods in general, 
and her leadership in parlieuhir, wore 
absolutely perfect. She herself would 
probably be the last to urge any such 
foolish propo.s!lion, and the fir.st to 
ackuow'Iedge that the ordeal through 
which she and her officers and men have 
pa.saed wa.s not such as to place, her war- 
like infidlibilily beyond till question. 



GERMAN TEACHING. 


An able and biilliant critic has at- 
tributed much of Japan’s success to the 
fact that she had laid to heart tlie best 
German teaching, and that, more par- 
ticularly, she had put into practice the 
admonitions of that great master of the 
art of war, Clausewita. The proposition 
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too, did they conform to his method of 
giving’ each divisional and army com- 
mander the principal direction of his 
march, and leaving it to him to "get 
there," whatever the intervening ob- 
stacles. But it may be questioned udiether 
the result of the big engagements in the 
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is an extremely interesting one and, as 
far as it goes, incontestable. The funda- 
mental principle of attack which Clause- 
wit2 advocated, namely, that a consider- 
able objective should be pursued with 
the utmost energy and resolution, could 
not well have been more closely followed 
than it was by tlic Japanese. Admirably, 


Russo-Japanese War was not due as 
much to the Russian failure to carry out 
the ideas of Clausewitz and other great 
teachers, as to the facility and thorough- 
ness with which the Japanese had as- 
similated those sound doctrines. Had 
the Russians been more active when on 
the defensive, or had they, like the Boers, 






devolojiiHl ratlipr oilfjinal and cstromcly 
troublo'.omp modus ol i( is oon- 

cuiviiblc lhal tlu> Japanuse would not 
have found it '■o easy lo have ('oadiioted 
their land opuralloji a ht C/aiiscwi/^, and 
it is possible lluU 
their muasuios to 
cope with uuox- 
pocted situations 
would have been 
more iutcrcstiii” 

—they would cer- 
tainly have been 
instructive — than 
their procession of 
victories. 

At first sight it 
teems that Kuro- 
patlthi uuist be 
blamed for not 
having rendered 
Japan’s task on 
land a far harder 
ore, But there is 
curious and con- 
vincing evidence 


to pros'c that ho was not so 
mucli to blaiiH' as might (i.ivc 
bicn siippo.sc’d. There is no 
question that at the outset he 
w.is under the old illusion as 
to the invincible power oJ 
Russia and the doubllul 
slaying- quality ol the Jap- 
anese. Iiul even beloie the 
B.-itllc ol Liao-yaiig he had 
realised lo some evlenl the 
gieafuess ol the task btlore 
him, and h.id issued the llrsl 
ol a series ol “ tellers to 
ollieers above the tank ol 
eompany eommauder ” with 
ii view lo ineuleatiiig a bet- 
ter knowledge ol Japanests 
inelluMls and llie itesl way ol 
dealing willi them. 'Iwo ol lliesi' letters 
were picked up a Her I lie Ihillleol Mukden, 
and intere-sting exlraels were given Irom 
them by the Tima corresivondent with 
the Kir.st Jtipriiie.se Army, 'I’hi'y eonlain 
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some futilities and some misapprehen- 
sions, but they ate at worst a creditable 
attempt on the part of a disillusioned 
commander to reader his subotdinates 
fitter to meet a greatly supciior adver- 
sary. The attempt was in vain. Simple 
as was the instruction conveyed — “ these 
letters say nothing: which ought not to 
be by training second nature to those to 
whom they are addressed ” — ^it W'as not 


render any separate appoitionment of 
credit or blame superfluous here. Again, 
as legards the chief actors personally, 
and more especially as regards the Jap- 
jincse Commander-in-Chief, it is neces- 
.sary to repeat the caution tvhich was in- 
cluded among the lessons taught by the 
Battle of Mukden. When warfare 
reaches the point which it i cached at 
least once in the course of the Russo- 
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properly, or, at any rate, sufficiently 
quickly digested, and time after time 
Kuropatkin’s underlings failed him when 
a better knowledge of the rudiments of 
their profession would have enabled them 
to give him real assistance. 

Of the performances of Kuropatkin 
and Oyama, of their respective staffs, 
and of the various other prominent 
generals on both sides, sufficient has been 
said in the course of the narrative to 


Japanese conflict it becomes a serious 
question whether it is possible to make 
any soit of fair estimate of the work by 
any commander having under him more 
than at most 150,000, or, in extreme in- 
stances, .say, a quarter of a million men. 
In the case of Japan it is sufficiently 
clear that Marshal Oyama can only 
nominally be held accountable for much 
that mu.st have been done under the direct 
inspuation of the General Staff at Tokio. 
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When, hoA\'cv('i-, ^^•c come lo llie leaders 
oC the nuinlKTccI aimies the position is 
altered lo some eslenl. In any ease 
there is m> harnt in the indication oC a 
personal prelerence which may or may 
not be sLi[>poLled by the judgment of 
posterity, when the latter comes to be 
lorlihed by much additional inlormation, 
and clarilied by the disappearance of 
some eonteaipoiary misconceptions. Of 
all the army commandois on both side.s, 
the litfiire whieh will appe.al most 
strongly, the writer think.s — at any rale, 
to professional sliulents— is that ol 
(iencral KuroUl, the leader of the h’irsl 
Army of Japan. He has not lo hi.s credit 
quite so many separate victories as 
General Oku, nor is he invc.sLcd wntii the 
peculiar gflory of having', like General 
Nogl, captured an ‘’impregnable” fort- 
ress. But there i.s something slnmgely, 
pre-eminently improasivu in Iho sjjlendkl 
record which eommences .so brilliantly 
wilb the Battle of the Yalu, and ends 
with .such a sterling pcrrormanco in the 
operation.? that constituted and succeeded 
the Rattle of Mukden. Wherever there 
was work for Kuroki to do he did it with 
a lilgh-spirilod seal and thoroughnes.s 
which of lhem.st'lvcs seemed to cause ob- 
stacles to shrivel up lo half their proper 
dimensions. Always ready for -work, he 
never lost an hour in wtiiling to begin, 
and lepealcdly wo see Kuroki's men just 
a little ahead of their appointed task, and 
either giving a hand to armies on Uic 
left or right, or peering eagerly into the 
fog of war in front of them in the hope 
of finding justification or opporlunhy for 
a fresh forward movetnent. It is only 
when the commander is of very remark- 
able calibre that an army can be .so con- 
wistenlly to the front, and so consistently 
successful, as was the First Army of 
Japan for the twelve most strenuous 


fighting' months of the wai, and it will 
not be e.isy to eall in question the claim 
whieh the Avritcr makes lor Kuroki that, 
at le.ist, as a suboulinate loader, he 
•stands in the \ei'y highest rank ol light- 
ing geiieralh. 

It now remains lo close Ihi.s i-hapter 
with a few woids as lo the aggregate 
cost ol the war and the total easuallies. 
A.s regards the former, any alleinpt to 
produce a detailed estimate would be, 
tedious, .and aery possibly misleading. 
But I lie enleiilation which puls (he bulked 
eo.st ol the war at about four hundred 
and fifty millions sterling', ol whieh 
^200,000,000 represented the los.s lo 
Japan, mny be accepted :is in all like- 
lihood sub.stautitilly correct. Of this 
sum it i.s reckoned Unit Japan .spent 
;^iao,ooi.),ooo in the maiiiteiuineo of her 
field iirmie.s alone, Bussiti’s expendiiiire, 
being about the same, iiolwilhslanding 
llie smaller tuimhcr of Lroo]\s at the from. 
Russia’s expt'iidilnre includes the value 
of her lo.sL .ships, but the latter lias mil 
been .set ngain.st the (Ii.s)nir,scments and 
lo.sses of Jaiian. 

As regards casualties, those who etirc 
to .study such nnilters in detail arc re- 
ferred lo the Tima of August 5th, 1905, 
in which nn important series of calcula- 
tions i.s made by the highly qualified 
Tokio correspondent of the leading 
journal with the as,si.sl!inc’c of all Ihe 
.'ivailalilc ollicial dala. Mnving regard to 
the doubtful accuracy of somo of the 
Russian returns, and to the neec.s.s'iLy of 
.speculating ratlici* freely -with regard to 
the loltil japanc.se aa,sual1i(’s in eon- 
noetion with the Siege of Port Arthur, 
only the main figures of this statement 
tire reproduced here, The.sc arc Lo the 
effect that, from the beginning to the end 
of the war, 166,756 Japanese of all ranks 
were killed, wounded, or died of their 
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woundh, while the total Russian casual- 
ties from death or wounds were 3-0,779. 
The loss in prisoneis was, in the case of 
Japan, 646 ; in that of Russia, 67,701. 

Our record is now finished. No pre- 
face iQ the first edition ol this work being 
possible, the writer asks to be permitted 
hero to express a general acknowledg'- 
mcnl of the assistance he has derived 
from the accounts furnished by many 
able newspaper correspondents, more es- 
pecially those representing the Ttnui, of 


the episodes and circumstances of this 
Titanic contest. He has endeavoured 
not to borrow without .slating the source 
of the loan, but some omissions to quote 
authorities may hare occurred, and lor 
these apologies are tendered. In a 
book like this some eirors, too, have 
been absolutely unavoidable. It is be- 
lieved tliat they are as lew and as 
trivial as could be expected, and eveiy 
effort will be made to correct or eliminate 
them in future editions. 
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I'liraoka, Major, Death ul, 1 , .(qi. 

Ilitoso, Captain, wemndoti, ii, 17. 

Uirosc, Commander, Gallantry of, i, 172 ; burial 
of, 300.308. 

Hirnsliima, Japanese Army haspitals nl, i. 3.19 
Hirowalavi, tkimmandor, Uoath of, i. 311. 

Hitachi itlani. Sinking of, 1 . 391, ii, 330. 
Hohmutang, I’osition of, !. 327 ; Russian stand at, 
2.(0 ; Russian surrender at, 310. 

Ilokahu Mam, Sinking of, t. 172 
Holland warns Russia against use of Dutch East 
Indies, liL 12. 

Holsafia, linssian saiznre of, i. 330. 

Horse-cart, Japanese, ii. 28. 

Hosoya, Aomirnl, in Korea Bay, 1 . 2O0; his 
squadron at buttle of Kiu-lien-chcng, 310. 
Hospitals, Army, at Hiroshima, i, 349. 
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llslhoyen, Fighting at, i. 488-491, 540. 

Hsimatang, Fighting at, i. 485. 

Hainkai River, Bridge blown up on, iii, 47. 

Ihipmg, Japanese seizure of, i. 334 ! Russians 
detain, 574. 

Iluashangtao, Russian battery at, i. 338, 

Hull, Russian agents at, ii. 318. 

Hun-chan, Russian garrison at, ii. igp. 

Hnn-ho River, Course of, ii, 523 ; Russians cross, 
32C ; Russians fall back on, 334. 

Hnn-sba-ling, Japanese attack on, ii. tic. 

Husan, or Tiger Hill, Position of, i. 228; fighting 
on, 230. 


I 

Ice railway on Lake Baikal, i, 66 , 

Iihiimo, Description of, ii, 47. 

Ijlchi, Cjencriil, delegate at Shul-shi-ying, ii, 438. 
Ihazuchi, Injury to, i. 304. 

I-lu town, Position of, iii. 100. 

Imperafor ^HtxattiUr III., Sinking of, iii. 154. 
Impci'ator Nikolai I., Doaoription of, ii. 430. 
Imperial Relief Association, Japanese, ii, 338, 
Inrperial tombs, Mukden, ii. 234. 

Iliiltitllia, Injury to, i. 304, 

India, Reflections on fall of Port Arthur in, ii. 467, 
Infantry fighting. Lessons learnt in, ii. 552, 334, 
Inouye, General, Movements in Korea of, 1 , 134- 
146 1 aspersions against, it. 338. 

Intomationm Commission on North Sea Outrage, 
ii. 309-311. 

International Laws of War, i. 3fi7-.376. 

Isakawn, Captain of Asggiri, i. 34. 

I-shan Hills, Fighting on, ii, 138. 

Italy, Military opinion on battle of Liao-yang in, ii. 
182. 

t>tzu-shan Fort, Japanese attacks on, ii. 390; 
surrender of, 444, 

Ivanoff, Lieul.-General, Career of, ii. 114. 

Jsmi Marti, Sinking of, i. 391. 


J 

Japan, Importance of Korea to, i. i ; her patience 
during negotiations previous to war, 14 ; her 
fleets at Port Arthnr, 21 ; her preparedness 
lor war, 4C-30, 298, ii. 549: military service 
under Old and New, i, 46 ; her readiness and 
skill in taking command of the sea, 38 : secrecy 
of her land movements, 114, 323, 324; her 
leading generals, 127- 130 ; her hold on Korea, 
133 ; chief unit of military system, 134, 138 ; 
moral elTect of her victory of the Yalu, 243 ; 
strength of Second Army, 238, 334 ; declares 
her wish for China to preserve neutrality, 284; 
her rise from semi-barbarism, 300 ; her New 
Constitution, 301; Shinto burial honours in, 
306-308, 492-494; reported betrayal of her 
military plans, 324 ; naval methods, 327 ; in- 
troduction of conscription into, 327; army 
modelled on German lines, 327 ; capture of 
Port Arthur in 1894, 333; and prisoners' 
" intelligence bureau," 447 ; and neutral ship- 
ping, 334: her justification for capturing 


Seskitihiy, ii. 39-62 ; disputes right of Russian 
ships to be repaired at Shanghai, 64 ; strength 
of army in Manchuria after battle of Liao- 
yang, 183 ; her interests in Korea, rgS ; her 
scheme of reform in Korea, 207-210 ; resects 
Germany's partiality for Russia, 2co; her pre- 
parations for winter campaign, 334-338 ; finan- 
cial position Sept,, 1904, 339; discovery of 
goldfields in, 340 ; her relations with foreign 
countries, 340-345 ; her preparations for 
meeting Baltic Fleet, 427; protests against 
France's breach of neutrality, iii. 13; her 
energetic character, 1:9-123 ; unanimously 
agrees to continue war, 215 ; her credit, 217 ; 
promotes peace, iii. 226; Treaty of Alliance 
between Britain and, 227 ; dissatisfaction with 
terms of peace in, 228 ; causes which eflecled 
her success, 242. 

Japanese, Marching powers of, 1 . 133 ; equipment of 
soldiers, 133; individual initiative of soldier, 
156; hospital arrangements, 250; improve- 
ments in war material and naval appliances, 
309; naval oificers' belief in high angle 
fire, 310 ; train battalion, 312 ; transport 
carl, 312; soldiers' supply arrangements, 312; 
important promotions, 339 ; criticism of Ad- 
miral Kamlmura, 399; neglect to protect 
Koreans, 399; operations in Chino-Japunese 
War, 436-467; memorial service, 492-494; 
strategy, 535, 343 : caution in military matters, 
538 ; accused of firing upon Red Cross, 340 : 
success duo to complete readiness, 342; naval 
and military efficiency, 542 ; conscientious 
interest in work, 34-1-346; Naval College at 
Edajima, 347-S49: Army Hospitals at lliro- 
shima, 549 ; effect of war on inner life of, 530 ; 
estimated losses up to July, 1904, 366 ; human- 
ity, 369 ; rigorous censorship, ii, 8, :7s ; secret 
navsJ base in Elliott Group, 10 ; supply and 
transport arrangements, 28-31; readiness to 
blame commanders for naval and military 
failures, 159; overbearing conduct towards 
Asiatics, 204, 206; objection to Russians 
dressing in Chinese clothing, 236 ; outfit for 
soldiers, 239-242 ; dislike 10 Alexeleff, 270 ; 
attitude toward ICuropatkin, 271; sympathy 
for victims of North Sea Outrage, 303 ; patriot- 
ism, 330 ; training of reservists, 331-333 ; 
military service, 334, 

J apanese Cavalry, Training of, iii, 236. 
apanese Imperial Relief Association, ]L 338. 
apanese Peace Plenipotenliaiies, iii. 178, 
aviuo, Jyianese raid on, ii. 366. 

JessBB, Rear-Admiral, commands Vladivostok 
Fleet, i. aoo-204, 303; off Vladivostok, 
267 : blows up Russian cruiser Bogatyr, 268 ; 
defeated by Admiral ICamimnra, ii. 50-56. 


K 

Kai-chau, Japanese drive Russians from, 1 . 239 ; 
Kuropatkin addresses troops at, 386 ; Chinese 
ent telegr^h wires near, 409; fighting at, 
47 i'‘l 73 : Japanese occupy, 474: defensive 
precautions taken at, 476* 

Kaimm, Sinking of, i. 43a. 
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Kaiser (see Gorman Eraporor). 

Kai-pinf((sw Kai-chaii), 

Kai-yimn City, Position of, iii. 195 ; fighting at, 
199. 

ICamacla, Colonel, at Fen-shui-ling, i. 415. 

Kamohatka, Japanese raid in, 11 . 3G6. 

Ktwnhatkn, Sinking of, iii. 135. 

Kamimura, Admiral, i. 21, ii. 339: narrowly mis-ses 
Vladivostok Floel, 1 . 202; endeavours to catch 
Vladivostok Fleet, 395; chases Russian war- 
•shijis, 39B ; Japanese criticism of, 399; attacks 
Vladivostok Fleot, ii. 47-3C. 

Kamrnnh Bay, Baltic Fleet In, iii, 14, 18. 

Kanin, Prince, at battle of Kha.ho, ii, 231. 

Kao-feng-shu, Russian position near, ii. lou. 

Kashtalinski, General, 1 , 222 : at buttle of tno Vain 
River, 23.1, 23C, 238 ; at battle of Kiu-lien- 
chciig, 31C : at battle of kfotlen-ling, 4K3, 

Ji'BSKgn, Knsslan pnrehase of, 1 , Co ; olf Port Arthur, 
182, 310. 

Kitsuiiii, i. 100. 

Katiioka, Rear-Admiral, destroys mines in ICert 
Bay, i. 271-273. 

Kau-li-mon, Russian preparations for defence at, 

i. 252. 

Kau-tn Pass, Japanese capture, ill, C6, 

Katvamura, General, attacks Cbln-ho-cheng passes, 
iii. 33; before Ma-chun-tna, G3, 74, 84; adU 
vancos on Fu-shun, 8G. 

ICaaakavitch Island, 1 , 92. 

Kazuakoif, Vice-Admiral, Russian Commissioner, 

ii. Sin 

Kuekwan Fort (see East Chi-huan-ahan). 

Kollor, General, in Moden-ling Pass, i, 418 ; at 
battle of Mutiou-Ilng, 483; at Yang-lan-Iing, 
ii. 18; career and clealh of, 2^, 17.1. 

Kerr Hay, Jananoso destroy mines lit, i. 271-273. 

Keyes, Captain R., at North Sea Inijuiry, il. 320. 

Kliaigulaya (vf iJei-kou-lai). 

Kherson, Ntiiuber of alisonlee resurvlsts in, ii. itjo, 

Kliilkoff, Prince, and Siberian Railway, i. 28O: 
con.structs Clrctira-lialkal section of Siberian 
Railway, ii. 187 ; character of. 330. 

Kioo-chati, Portion of Port Arthur Fleet at, il. 40; 
Germany vindicates lior neutrality at, 62. 

Kiaoliin, Fighting at, i, 4H7. 

Kigoshi, Gcnural Yasulsuma, lands at Chemulpo, 1 . 
ag. 

Kl-liwan-slian (see Cbi-huan-shan). 

Kin-chnu, ICngagemont near, i, 238, 334 ; Japanese 
attack, 338; result of Chinese error in 
garrisoning, 460, 

ICin-eban Bay, Japanosc rcconnaiss.ancas in, i. 276. 

Kimliiu Mtirii, Sinking of, i, 203. 

JCin-lalao, Island, i. aaC; Japanese feint on, aaS. 

Kirin City, Position of, lit. igC. 

Kits, Japanese soldiers', ii. 239-2,12, 

Kiu-Iien-chcng, Russians at, i. 163 ; situation of, 
220; country around, 227; Japanese open fire 
on, 231. 

Kiu-lien-cheng, Batllo of, 1 , 234-243 ; scenes on its 
field, 250; nunibor of soldiers engaged in, 313 ; 
inadequate Russian hospital arrangements, 313 : 
failure of General Sassulltch's tactics, 316; 
German tactics in, 328. 

Itiu-ren-jo fste Klu-lton-clieng), 

Kiyokka, Lieut., killed, ii, 22, 


Klado, Captain, on Russian naval situation, ii. 428, 
432: at North Sea Inquiry, 519; deprived of 
uificc, iii. to. 

Knhu rDtemUin, Mutiny on, iii. 21 1. 

Kaiai Suvaroff, Admiral Rozhdoslvoiisky hoists his 
ling on, ii. 22O ; in North Sea, 516 ; destruction 
of, iii. 132. 

Ksufiht Commiiiidei', Rueeians sink, 1.498 ; its sinking 
upheld by Vladivostok Prize (kmrt, 532; 
Viritish Government's policy concerning sinking 
of, ii. 82. 

Kodama, General, Character of, 1 . 128, ill. 31 ; 
appointed Chief of Staff of Marshal Gyama, 1 . 
359 i leaves Tokio for the front, 419. 

Komura, liaron Jntaro, I’oace I’lenipotouliavv, iii. 
178, T79; at Peace Conference, 218, zao, t 4 .\. 

Kondralchenko, General, Loath of, ii. 41.1, 138. 

Kondralovitch, General, at Niii-ohwang, i. 2C0 ; 
wounded, ii. 334, 

Korea, Japanese and Ituasian intnrosts in, i. 131; 
Japuncse landing in, tG, 28, 134 ; indolence ot 
its inhabiUuils, 132; foreigners draining its 
exchequer, 132; its inel/ieiont army, 133; 
Japan's hold on, 133: Japan's construction of 
military railways in, 133, 314 ; movements of 
Japanese troops in, i34-t3G, 33G; ttoiiural 
Mi.shlchenko’s movements in, 148-133 ; Tong- 
hnks in. Notllicrn, 157 Russians evacuate, 
15S ; Cossack raids in, 2C.1-2G7, 370 ; its roads, 
31 £ ; nsnalmoansoflvansporlln, 3[t ; Japano.so 
moans of transport and supply arrangc'ntonts in, 
312-314; troublos of Jap.meso Commisaarlal 
officers, 314 ; burning of Empi'ror's palace, 314; 
Japan's interests in, ii. 198 ; Russian and 
japanosQ movemcnls in, 198-203; natives sits- 
piciuns of Japinncsc, aoC>, 209 ; Nagamori 
SyndiontB in, 20O ; Japan's scheme of rotorma, 
207.210; its rapid progress under Japanese, iii, 
i2u: Tnpanoso operations in, ipo. 

KoM, I’aolio anxiety concerning, i. 302. 

Karieli, i, 13, 15 ; destruction of, 29-32 ; its crew 
engaged for Baltic iGeel, il. 223, 

Knrsakolf. Surrender of, iii. iB.;. 

Knrsnkovsk Harbour, Novik sunk in, ii. 73-76. 

KoryoMiirit laying mines, i. iHr, 308. 

Ko-wen, Russians at, ii. 200. 

Kravchenko, Mme. Anna, on spirit of Port Arthur's 
garrison, ii. iCC. 

Krt^er, Admiral, and Black Sea Mttliny, ill. 212. 

Krinitzki, LIcul., Bravery of, i. 175. 

Knlldo Island, Japaneso occupy, 1 . 230, 

Knng - ohang - ling, Japanese capture Russian 
defences at, ii. 107, no. 

Knro, Uoscription of, i. 5,14. 

Kuroki, General, Cliaracter and career of, i. 128, 
244 ; crossing the Yaiu, 230-233 ; hia strategy 
ami tactics at Yalu bailie, 243 ; his position 
after Y’alu battle, 246-249, 254: his iialt at 
Feng-hwang-cheng, 410: captures Taling and 
other passes, 418 ; important changes in move- 
menls of his army, 480 ; advances on Liao- 
yang, 11. 18-26, 88, 99, 130, 146-149. at Imltlo 
of Sha-ho, 251, 232, 234 ; attacks Sha-ho 
defences. 111 . 39,65; captures Wang-fn Pass, 
66; advances on Fu-shun, 86; bis splendid 
record, 24G, 

Kuropatkln, General, appointed commander of land 
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forces, i. 8z; career of, 82, 367; description 
of, 83; arrives at Harbin, 149; his strained 
relations with Viceroy Alexeieff, 286, 331, 364- 
366; his headquarters at Liao-yan», 362 ; his 
diificuit position, 363 ; his outward show of 
conDdence, 364 ; meets Alexeieff at Mukden, 
3^7 ; ordered to attempt relief of Port Arthur, 
368 ; addresses troops at Kai-chau, 386 ; orders 
and counter orders retreat upon Hal-chong, 
444 ; assaulted by Grand Duke Jloria, 443; 
friction with Military Attaches, 44O ; and M. 
Bezobraxoff at Ta-sni-chao, 50S ; his remarks 
on Russian retirement along An-shan-chan 
road, ii. 27 ; bis movements at Liao-yaug, 93 ; 
retires upon Liao-yang, 114 : his military 
genius, 132, 134 ; his offensive movements on 
Tai-tse, 136; leaves Liao-yang, 142; retreats 
towards Mukden, 149 ; his message to Tsar 
after battle of Liao-yang, 172; strength of his 
army after battle of Liao-yang, 183 ; his tele- 
gram to General Gripenberg, 194 ; extracts from 
his general orders at Liao-yang, 231 ; visita 
Imperial tombs at Mukden, 235 ; his Order of 
the day of Oct. and, 243-245, 2O7; lakes the 
odensive in Manchuria, 248 ; his cool courage 
at battle of Sba-ho, 256; Japanese attitude 
toward, 271; uses motor-car, 386 \ effect of 
fail of Port Arthur on, 467, 492 ; bonhomie of, 
49G; and General Gripenberg, 528, 535; relieved 
of command, iii. 107 ; takes command of First 
Army, 194 ; his letters to officers, 244. 

Kwang-tung Peninsula, i. 334. 

Kyeng-lCeung, Russians at, it. 199. 


L 


Lake Baikal (s« Baikal). 

Lamsdorf, Count, expresses regret tor North Sea 
Outrage, il. 2S6. 

Lansdowne, Lord, on policy of British Govern- 
ment, li. 80-83, and North Sea Outrage, 2S4, 
308. 

Lao-li-tsui forts silenced, il. iGo. 

Liao-tuug I’eniasula, position and imprtauce of, 
i. 120; Japanese land on, 219; Chunebuses' 
depredations near, 282; Japanese movements 
on , 35-|-3s8; Russian headquarters at, 3G2, 
444; description of, 557; Japanese advance 
on, ii. I8-2C, 88; accumulation of Russian 
military stores at, 100; description of, 119, 
130 ; Russian defences at, 120 ; non-combatants 
ordered to leave, 138 ; bombardment of, 138, 
140 ; capture of, 141 ; Russian evacuation of, 
142 ; arrival of first Japanese train at, 230 ; 
extract from General Kuropatkin's orders at, 
231. 

Liao-yang, Battle of, ii. 103-1.19; Japanese and 
Russian casualties, 144-146; Impression created 
upon Japanese and Russians by, 167-175; 
European opinions concerning, 17S-183; in- 
decisive character of, 230 ; Rnssian and 
Japanese movements after, 231. 

Llatnikoff, woman soldier, 1. 178. 

Liau-ti-shan Promontory, New searchlight and 
forts erected on, 1, 351 ; 6ghting on, il. 320. 

Liban, Anti-British placards in, ii. 48S, 
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Lien-shan-kwan entrenchments, Japanese capture, 

i. 419. 

LicuUmnt Buruliof, Sinking of, ii. ii. 

Li-ho-lieg, Russians repulsed at, i. 491. 

Li-kom-pu, Fighting at, iii. 77. 

Li-mun-tnn, Fighting at, ii. 259. 

Linidvitch, General, Career of, i, 124 ; family of, 

ii. 372; assumes command of First Man- 
churian Army, 38G ; mads Commauder-in- 
Chief, iii. 107; his character, 195; attacks 
Chang-tu, 199; wishes war to continue, 203, 

Lln-shi-pu, Japanese capture, ii. 254; Russians 
attack, 259; Russians and Japanese occupy, 
386 ; fighting at, 498. 

Liu-san-kia-tzu, Japanese occupy, ii. 251. 
Liu-shu-tun Promontory, Russians evacuate, 1. 


349. 

Lodz, Disturbances at, iii. 26. 

London Chamber of Commerce protests against 
Russian seizures of British ships, ii. 84. 

Lnng-kia-tun, Situation of, i. 375 ; fighting at, 
378. 

Lnng-wang-miao, Situation of, i. 375 ; fighting at, 
378. 

Lung-wang River, Naval engagement near month 
of, il. 10. 

Lung-wang-lang heights. Fighting on, i, 439; 
heavy fighting round, li. it. 

Lnn-yen redoubt, Japanese attack upon, ii. 31G, 


M 

Ma, General, near Manchurian border, i, 283. 

Ma-chnn-tnn, Japanese capture, iii. 84. 

Madagascar waters, Baltic Fleet in, iii. 5, 10. 

Makaroff, Vice-Admiral, appointed commander of 
Pacific Ocean Fleet, 84: at Port Arthur, 98- 
104, 108-112, 167, 179 ; commands the Askoli, 
168; celebrates sixth anniversary of Russian 
occupallon of Port Arthur, 176; on board 
Felvipmilosh, 183, 186-189; bis death, 189, 308 ; 
his popularity, 191; his death deplored in 
Japan, 192. 

Makau, Position of, i. 228, 

Malacca, stopped by Feterbiirs, i. 454; Russian 
seizure of, 523, 330. 

Mancim Man, fitted up for guests of Navy Depart- 
ment, i. 388 ; Naval Attaebds ott board, 543, 
5^, 564 ; at Japanese secret naval base, ii. 10. 

Manchuria, Effect of Russia’s failnre to evacuate, 
i, 2 ; roving horsemen of, 8 ; railway guards 
of, 73 ; power □{ Chunebuses in, 73 ; Russian 
land forces in March, 1904, 86; Japanese 
forces enter, 235; Chinese troops near its 
borders, 283 ; Russian difficulties in, 284-286 ; 
rapid growth of sorghum in, 414; Japanese 
transport system in, ii. 28-31 ; Russian, 31 ; 
its two harvest seasons, 99; Russian military 
command in, 184-197: General Gripenberg 
appointed to command Second Army, 191 ; 
strength of Russian Army, October, 1904 , 347 ; 
condition of armies in, 494; war operations 
after fall of Tie-Iing, iii. 194-206. 

Maiicljur, at Shanghai, i. 572. 

Manila, Russian ships interned at, iii. 166. 

Mana Polo and Dmitri Donshoi, 57a. 
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Marui, Major-General at Fen-simi-ling, i, 415; 
woiinclcd, ii. 251. 

Magaki, Lieut., Gallantry of, i, 174. 

Mathuoka, Captain, commander of deatroycr 
ilolilla, it. 30 

Matouasevitch, Captain, commander of deatroyor 
flotilla, i. gg 

Mataiik.-ita, Count, Asncraiona ngainat, ii, 33S. 

Matusacvitch, Admiral, wounded, ii. ,|0. 

Manchiaying, l'’ightiii|4 nt, '• d'l-- 

McCutil, Mms, and Japanese Hod Cross Society, 
it. aj>). 

Meckel, Major-General, receives flattering cable- 
grams irom Takia, 1. 327. 

Megata, Mr., appointctl I'inanoinl Adviser to 
Korean Government, ii. Jeii. 

Metre Range, Japanese attack upon, ii. 316; cap- 
ture oi, 307-,|05 : liuasian attetnpts to re- 
capture 203 Metre Hill, ,|OU, 

Moyendorf, liaron, i. 302. 

Miaotaui l<'art, Japanese capture, i. 44a. 

Mlohailnvitch, Grand Duka Alexander, Anti- 
Knglish feeling of, ii. 78, 

Mikado, Striking personality of, i. 3G0 ; directs 
fiicilltic.s be given for non-combatants to leave 
Port Arthur, ii. 133 ; oongrtitulates troops 
after battle of Liao-yang, lOS ; his appeal to 
Japanese in Oolober, 1004, 345 ; express® 
approbation of torpedo work at I'ort Arthur, 
411 ; Ills nms.sage to Mttnclitirian armi®, iii. 
106; liis address to Peace I’lonipotenllari®, 
179 ; signs treaty of peace, 23 1. 

ITikaiti, Naval Altaoliiis on board, i, 3C4, 

ilfdwi.a iti'iou, .Slaking of, 1 , 2tT. 

Military Attaches, near Saiinalse, i. ,)t2; Kuro- 
patkin's frielion with, 4.10; permitted to 
accompany Japanese troojis, 480 ; leave i’ort 
Arthnv, ii. 157; roiuni to Europe, 38C. 

Miloif, General, ii, 530, 

Minatnisawa, Mngitieor, Gallantry of, i, 100-102. 

Mines, Naval, and International Laws of War, 1 . 
371. 

Mines, Submarine, beyond territorial waters, i, 275. 

Minsk, Kiota at, til. 33. 

Mishlchonko, Gonutnl, Movomenls In Korea of, 1 , 
148-155 ; raids railways, il. 5OJ-509 ; wonnded, 
SS'l* 

Miyalmra water-tube boiler, i. 3op. 

Miyake, Sinking of, i. 271, 

Mobilisation, Sale of Russian secret plan of, 1 . 287 ; 
difliculli® of Russian, 447-450, 11 . rSS-tgu. 

Mongolia struuk, i. 108. 

Morocco, German Emperor's intorfuronco In, Hi. 

xiO. 

Moscow, Anti-British placards in, ii. 487 ; its mil- 
lionaires and War Fnad, 450. 

Moliott-Hng, Japanese.ontpost attacked at, i, ,|.70; 
bailie of, 483-487. 

Motion-ling Pass, i. 244: fight for, 418,419; 
position of, 53fl ; Rus^ii attempt to recover, 
357. 

Motor-cars, Russian use of, ii. 380, iii. 241. 

Movlmiiit returns to Hull with news of North Sea 
Outrage, 11 . 280. 

Mountain warfare, i, 488. 

Mukden, Meeting of Alexeieff and Kuropatkin at, 
1 . 367 : Aloxeleif'a behaviour al, 444 ; eltuallou 


of, ii. 232; description and history of, 234; 
its Imperial tombs, 234 ; scarcity of provisions 
and clothing at, 23G ; Russian religious ser- 
vice at, 24O ; influx of wounded men .after 
battle of Sha-ho, 2G3; lamentable statu of 
hospitals at, 349 ; fortification of, 378 ; Japan- 
®e productions al, 383; misery of country 
round, 493 ; troatniont of Japaneso prisoners 
all 5 i 5 . Japanese occupy, iii. gi, 94; orders 
to respect .sanctity oi, 95 ; Oyama’s entry into, 
loG. 

Mukden, 1 tattle of. Forces engaged at, iii, 44. iia; 
Japanese strategy previous 10,50; first phase 
of, S4-('i.t ; second phaao of, 113-73 ; tliird phase 
of, 74-83 : fourth phase ol, 84-90 ; list oi 
casualties, 91 ; capture of spoils, 92. 94 ; an 
incumplote victory, 93 ; its immediate sequel, 
98; Russian rolreal alter, loo-ioG; its eil(«:t 
upon liitnro strategy, 112: political con.se- 
qucncc of, iiC. 

Miiravioff, M., I’otico Tlonipoloiitiary, iii. r70. 

Murray, Mr., British Consul-General, Attack on, 
11. -too. 


N 

Nagaraori Syndicate in Korea, ii. 2oG. 

Naganuma, Major, Raid by, iii. 46: receives 
kaii/fi, 47. 

Nagoyit, Procession of while lantorns at, i, ige. 
Nalto, LiciU., Escape of, 1 . 311. 

Niilmiwmv Muni, Shelling of, i, 38.40 1 sinking of, 
93. 

Namaokaynma, 11 . 397; Japanese attack on, 31)8, 
Nanim, Uuscrii>llon of, li, 30, 

Nan-shan, llatllo of, 1, .i.|3-.i.p| i part played by 
Japaneso gnn-boal stpiFiilren, ,44.1 ; Japtutasu 
ca.suaUio.s, 3,15 ; Russian casualllos, 34!) ; 
receipt of the news in St, Petersburg, 3.|fj; 
lesson ul, 3.(7; description of, 538-3,10. 
Nan-shan Hill, Rii.sslan force at, i. 333 : Japanese 
recommlssancu against, 338 ; its defences, 340, 
National Asstcmbly, Ritssia granted, Ul. art, 
Naudenu, M., war correspondent, Russian treat- 
ment of, U. 178. 

Naval Attaches on board Munclni Mum, 1 , 343, 3.1,0, 
5(>.| ; at Japanese secret n.aval base, it, lu. 
Naval College lor Cndats al lidttjima, i, 347-549. 
Naval lessons of the war, ii. 333. 

Naval policy, Russia’s new, iii. 214, 

Navariil, Description of, 11 227. 

Nekra-soff, Lieut,, Death of, ii, 5n.(. 

Nolidoff, M., proposed I’cucu I’lonipotouUary, ill. 
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Nontral shipping, Russia and, U, 77-87. 

Neutrality, Law of I 37.4; unsatislactory slate of 
Its Jiiternational Law, ii. CO. 

Nova River, Shipbuilding on, ii. aaa ; Incident of, 
473-478. 

Nicholas If. (sM Tsar). 

Nicolalevitch, Grand Duke Nicholas, il. 193, igfl. 
Niebomtoff, Admiral, ill 7, 10, 18, 127 ; surrender 
01, iCo, :GS. 

Night attacks. Value of, ii. 354, 

Nlshi, General, at memorial service, 1 , 495 
Nisshin, i. do, i8a, 310, 
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Nia-chwang, Situation of, i. aifi ; Russian prepara- 
tions for its defence, 216; its bewildered and 
disheartened garrison, 260; its strategical 
importance, 260 ; Russian fitful occupation of, 
355 : its lack of war news, 408 ; Chinese cut 
telegraph wires near, 4og ; brigands active 
near, 409: excitement at, 517: its trade, 518; 
Russians evacuate, 518 ; Japanese occupy, 519, 
520-322 ; Russo-Chinese bank at, 320 ; Jap- 
anese occupy Old, ii. 27; Japanese occupation 
of, 500 ; Cossacks raid, 504 ; Russians driven 
out of, 307. 

Niu-kia-tun, Japanese stores at, ii. 300; Russian 
attack on, 30(1. 

No-ar-chu, Tomb of, ii. 235. 

Noel, Admiral Sir Gerard, despatches supplies lor 
Port Arthur, ii. 444. 

Nogi, General, drafts letter to soldiers in Fort 
Arthur, ii. 390; death of his two sons, 411; 
replies to complaint of firing on Red Cross 
flag, 412 ; assents to conference at Shui-shi- 
ying, 438; meets Stoessel, 448-430; enters 
Poit Arthur, 435; German Emperor confers 
Order upon, 4111 ; advances on Mukden, iii. 71, 
S3, go. 

North Sea Inquiry; Appointment of Commis- 
sioners, ii, 3TI ; first plenary sitting, 314; first 
public Bitting, 5T5; Russian agents at Hull, 
518; evidence of witnesses, 318-521; conclu- 
sions of British and Russian Governments, ill. 
34 ; publication of false reading of report, 33 ; 
Commission report, 33 ; final sitting of Com- 
mission, 36 ; payment of fishermen's claims, 
38 : important resnlis of, 39. 

North Sea Outrage: Russians fire upon British 
fishing fleet, it. 276-280, 302 ; action of British 
Government, 2S3, 285, 303, 307 ; sympathy of 
Edward Vfl, for victims, 284 ; attitude of 
Russian Admiralty and Foreign Office, 286; 
Continental criticism, 286 ; action taken by 
British Admiralty, 286-296, 307 ; Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky on, 296-299; Japanese sym- 
pathy for victims, 303: Mr. Balfour's state- 
ment, 303 ; Continentalrejoicingoverprobable 
peaceful solution, 30C; Lord Lansdowne's 
speech at Guildhall banquet, 308 ; Russian 
feeling with regard to punishment of her 
officers, 309 : Articles of Convention, 309-311 ; 
Japan's feelings concerning, 342. 

Norwegian crews describe damage done at Port 
Arthur 1 , 108. 

Nossl B^, Baltic Fleet at, iii, 3-7, 10. 

Novi Kni, Port Arthur newspaper, a. 178. 

Nmh, Gallant conduct of, 1 . 23 ; attacks enemy, 
334 ; leaves Port Arthur, ii. 34 ; reaches Klao- 
chau, 40; at ICiac-chan, 67; at Island of 
Sakhalin, 6g ; her fight with Tsushima, 70-72, 
^4 ; sunk in Rorsakovsk harbour, 73-76; salv- 
ing guns of, 3O7. 

Nozu, General, Character of, i. laS ; his advance 
on Liao-yang, ii. 114, lai, 128, 140-146; at 
battle of Sha-ho, 232. 254; advances on 
Mukden, iii. 07, 73, 87; crosses the Hun, 
88 , 

Nurses, Russian women's application to become 
Army, i. 88, 

Njirodt, Captain Count, Death of, i, 474. 


0 

O'Beime, Mr, Hugh, British agent, ii. 311. 

Oboro collides with lUamtchi, i. 304. 

Oda, Captain, i. 181. 

Oda mine, 1 . 181, 30S. 

Odessa, Discontent of reservists at, ii. 332-354 I 
riots in, iii. 211. 

Ohara, Colonel, Gallantry of, i 540. 

Oku, General, i. 128; commences operations 
against Nan-shan position, 338 ; his movements 
after battle of Telissu, .{ou; bis advance on 
Kai-ebau, 468-474; his movements on Ta-shi- 
chao, 476-478; in front of Ta-shi-ohao, 303: 
occupies Hai-cheng, ii. 27; bis methodical 
movements, 93, 98 ; north of Hai-cheng, 99, 
100, 114; his advance upon Liao-yang, lar, 
139-146 : at battle of Sha-ho, 251, 252 ; ad- 
vances on Mukden, iii. 70, 73, 78. 

Okuma, Count, on Japanese finance, ii. 340, 

Oleg, Description of, ii. 228. 

Omoso, Japanese raid on, iii, 202. 

One Tree Hill, Fighting at, ii. 256.258. 

Orri, Accidents to, i. 287, ii. 226; mutiny on, iii. 
5 - 

Otieutel Courier, Vladivostok daily paper, i. 267 

Orloft, General, at Yen-tai, it 148 ; recalled, 148. 

Oshima, I/)ss of, iii. 134. 

Oshio, Lient. Tokutaro, describes advance on 
Mukden, iii. 78, 93 ; on fighting round Muk- 
den, 103. 

Ossliatya, Description of, ii. 227, 

Ot»m marit. Sinking of, i. 214. 

Ouskdhoff, Sinking of, iii. 162. 

Outer Open Head, ii, 376; Japanese capture, 

Out^ts^ /apauese soldiers', ii. 230-242, 

Oyama, Field-Marshal, Description of, i. 128 ; 
appointed Commander-ln-Cnief in Manchuria, 
359 ; leaves Tokio for the front, 419 : his pro- 
clamation on treatment of wounded enemies, 
569 ; at Dalny, ii, 8 ; before Port Arthur, iz ; 
blamed for failure of assault on Port Arthur, 
159 ; at battle of Sha-ho, 230, 232, 234 ; in 
Sha-ho region, 322 ; gives orders for vigorous 
pursuit of enemy in flight, iii. 60 ; announces 
Japanese occupation of Mukden, 94 ; enters 
'Mukden, 106, 


P 

Pacific Squadron, First [sit Port Arthur and 
Vladivostok Fleets). 

Pacific Squadron, Second (sm Baltic Fleet]. 

Pacific Squadron, Third, Captain ICado proposes 
despatch of, 11. 428 ; proposed compoeitlon of, 
430 ! difficulties of manning, 434! formation 
of, 430-435 ; ships forming, til. 7 ; leaves 
Jibuti!, 10 : joins Bsltlo Fleet, 18, 

Pacific Squadron, Fourth, ill. 7. 

Pak-chen, Skirmish near, i. r44-i46. 

Pa-ll-chwang, Japanese capture, 11 . 1631 Russians 
destroy trenches in front of, 164. 

PoMada, Sinking of, ii. 407; condition of, 446; 
Japanese raise, iii, 217. 

Pan-ling, Engagement at, 1 . 309. 
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Peace ConCorenco, Meeting of, iii. 218, 220: 
Japanese demands at, 222. 

Peace, Iti teniational call for, iii, 175; European 
reception of news of, 22C; Treaty of, 229-23t. 

Pear Tree Hiil, Japanese attaelc, ii. 1C3. 

Pc-chi-li, Gulf of, Japanese reconnaissances in, 
1. 27c. 

Pelom, Captain, at Cliifii, ii. 302-305. 

I’un-si-hu, Japanr.se at, ii. 2^7; figliting near, 2,18, 
250, 251, 253, 

Penstut loaves i’ort Arthur, li, 3,1 ; senonsly 
damaged, 39; returns to Port Arthur, <|q: 
Japanese shell, 320 ; sinking of, 407 ; condi- 
tion of, 44O; Japanese rai.se, iii. 217. 

Peftrliiii't’ passes ilie Uardanollus, i. 453 ; stops 
jl/ii/iimi, 454; lows Mii/iimi, 523; ordered to 
step seising neutral sliips, 51a, ii. 86. 

Paterhof, iiussian Council of War at, ii, 195, 267. 

Petersburg (sff St, Petersburg). 

Petroif, Licul., Death of, ii. 1Q5. 

Peliajiiwlosh, liescription of, i. 185, 186; sinking 
of, 1S9, 30.8. 

PHug, Oonoral, ii. 271. 

Pigeon Day, Position of, i. 168 ; fighting near, 

ii. 320, 

Ping-yang, Position of, i, 134, r4a ; Japanose 
movements in, 138,14 a; nnlihrhigsof Knsslan 
troops, 149; Japanese match to the Yalu 
from, :.56. 

I’i-lsu-wo, Situation of, i,ai8; Japanose landat, 238. 

Plehvo, M., Assassination of, (. 5O0. 

PoiiWrt, Description ot, i. 185, 18O; damaged by 
mine, 190; Japanese shell, 11 , 320; .sinking 
of, 407; condition of, 4.tri; Japanobo raise, 

iii. 217 . 

Poland, Dtsturbaucoa in, U, 41)0, lil. 23, an. 

Polliwit, Doscrlptlon of, i, 183; Jaimnaau aholl, H, 
.320; sinking of, 407; concllLion ul, 446; 
Japanese raise, iii. 317. 

Port Adams, Japnnose movements at, i, 333; 
Goneval Oku at, 376, 

Fori Arthur, Attacks on Russian Fleet at, 1 17-26; 
excitement and nervousness at, 40, 304; de- 
stroyers allack, 31-36, 304 ; plans of, 3.1, 2tr ; 
Russian preparations fur siege, 36 ; attempts 
to rx3.li.|, 170-173, 210-213, 331; 

SLiffotings of refugees from, 68; firing on 
lumber rafts, 98; Stoossol reprimands 
oiricore, 9<); bombarded, 103-109, 1&7-170, 
i 04 i fitOi -ifit) spins ioi 110 i preparations 
for defence, 112; ccluhralion of sixth anni- 
versary of Russian occupation, 173 j its 
paper, Noui Sra/jiijS; Japanese laying sub- 
marine roinos, tSi I Russian belief in its 
imprognabiliiy, 203; life in, 206; Japan's 
altiiudo towards and knowlorlgo of, 207 ; pre- 
mature explosion of Russian mine, 208: 
Japanese ruses, ao8; Japanese attack train 
trora, 218; last train into, 219, 331, 421; 
Stoasscl’s Order of May 6, 1904, 219; 
Isolated, 258, 262, 278 ; Japanese naval recon- 
naissance near, ay6 ; probable strength, of its 
garrison, 278; its supplies and ammunition, 
279 ; its defansivQ possibilities, 2S0 ; description 
of, 30^ ; divided Rnasiati opinion with regard 
to relief of, 350, 366-370 ; its capture in 1894 
and dofoncea in 1904, 333 ; escape of Russian 


oflicer in Chinese junk, 351 ; on short rations, 
331 ; its deficient supply of coal, 332 ; Russian 
gunboat blown up in roadstead, 352 , Cliinese 
leave, 333, 420 ; Kui-opatliin ordered to attempt 
relief ol, 368; stale of ontrance channel to 
harliour, 421 ; Lieut. Durnkoll’s account of its 
condition, 430; its fortifications, 434 ; plan of 
its dofoiicos, 437 ; first serious fighting on 
land near, 431); preparations at Toltin to 
celebrate fall of, ,^0-442 ; Japanese attack in 
1894, 4.5ij-.|(i7; its condition in July, 190.1, ii. 
3-7; obscurity of siege oporation.s, 8; toipxlo- 
boat atlack, 10; Japanese capture Well Hill, 
11-16; navtU inciilciils, 16; rasull of its skilful 
defence on Russiau and Japanese strategy, 
9, 1 ; attack on Ta-ltu-shan, 131 ; Japanese 
occupy Ta-kn-shan and Siao-knu-slian, 132; 
Japanese ‘'parlemontairo " enters, 154-1.56; 
Stoessel rojocls terms lor ils surrender, 
135; foreign atlachcs leave, 137: general 
atlack and capture of Duyodo fort, 137; 
fighting on T-shan Hills, 158; Hiirnpean and 
Japanese feeling on failure ol grand attack 
upon, 139 ; ].ao-ll-tsul forts siloncud, 160 ; 
attack on >iarodontnt, 1C0-162; capture of 
l‘a-li-chwaug, 163 ; Russian sortlo from, 1(13 ; 
attack on Fear Troo nnd Two Dragon Hills, 
163 ; shortage of ammunition at, 164 ; life 
inside and outside, i(>.| ; individual uels of 
horoihm, 165; Japanotse preparations for 
attacking lii-lung-slian and Chi-huaii-shan 
forts, iiiti, 315; description of forts close lo 
Shui-shi-ylng, 312-314; attaclc on Lung.yoit 
redoubt, 3ifi; allack on Metre Range, 316; 
oai>turo of Templo ami Reservoir redoubts, 
318; cost of meal and eggs, 319; sholllngnf 
bliips in harbour, 319, 327; lighting round, 
320-322; blocliade-vimniiig, 322 ; ilsooiKUlion 
in (ictober, 1904, 323; " Jlirihday Attaclc " 011, 
324-327: Japanose attacks on forts, 390, 393. 
.|ii : Nogi suggests unolficial surrender, 
ji)o; glimpses ol life In, 391, 4.38; Lorpodo- 
iioats loavo, 392-393; plan of fort doience, 
395 ; cupluro of Metre Range, 397-403 ; ships 
in liarbour destroyed, .107-410 ; coinplnints of 
Japanese firing on Red Cross Hag, 412 ; capture 
of East Chi-hnan-shaii fort, 413; price of 

{ irovisions, 414, 4C0 ; capture of Rr-lung-shan 
ovl, 414-41(1; capture of Sung-shu-shan fort, 
416; deplorable condition of, 418: capture of 
Wang'tai, 43(1 ; lUmhiished blockade line, 436 ; 
proposed evacuation ot, 4 38-44 2 1 terms of 
surrender, 4,(2 ; scuncs after Its surrender, .(.(3 ; 
destroyers oscapo from, 445 ; number of 
captured prisoners and forts, 4.1(1 ; condition of 
its shipping, 446; damage done to, ,147; 
Russian garrisou leaves, 430; Japanese entry 
Into, 455-158; value of captured spoil, 463; 
oslimale of casualties, 4C3 ; recoplion of news 
ot its fall Ini the world, 463-467, 471-473: 
mililary slgnlCcancc of its fall, 468-470 ; lessons 
from siege ot, 331. 

Port Arthur Itleet, Japanese attaclc, 1 . 17-26; Ils 
dostroyocs ongagea with Japanese destroyers, 
98-10.1, 30O; decoyed out to sea, tSa; fV/ro- 
favlosk sunk, i86'i8ij, 308; damaged ships 
repaired, 420 ; emerges from harbour of I’ori 
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Arthur, 423 1 reported damage done to, 427; 
returns to I’ort Arthur, 427; guardship and 
destroyer sunk, 429 j is ordered to join Vladi- 
vostok Fleet, U. 34 i its fight with enemy, 3G-39 ; 
portion returns to Fort Arthur, 39, 57 ; its 
losses and injuries, 40-42 ; ships in neutral 
ports, 58-671 Sevastopol strikes mine, itio; 
its condition at time of surrender, 446; 
Japanose raise battleships of, iii, 217, 

Port I-ar.aroff, Situation of, i. 267, 

Port of Niu-chwang (see Niu-chwang). 

Portsmouth, U.S., Peace Conference at, iii. 180, 
218 220. 

Potemldne, Sub-L,ieut., crosses Yaiu, i. 166. 

Poyodo Fort, Japanese capture, it. rsy. 

Press Correspondents (see Corre^ondents, Press). 

Prisoners' Intelligence Bureau, Russia's neglect of, 
i. 447. 

Prisoners, International Law on Treatment of, i. 569. 

PrhisSIetnmh stopped by Smlensli, i. 454. 

Prise Courts, Jurisdiction of, i, 574. 

Pu-ho village, Position of, iii. 99. 

Pu-lan-tien, Japanese attack train near, i. at8 ; 
held by Russian Frontier Guards, 219. 

Piitiloff, Colonel, decorated with Cross of St 
Vladimir, 11 . 256. 

Puliloll's Hill, Fighting at, ii, 256-258; Russians 
surrender, ill. 90. 

PutiloJI works. Strikes at, ii, 478. 
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Raabon, Colonel, Death of, ii. 116. 

Radaiwill, Prince, on fighting at Port Arthur, 11 . 
151, i<j 4 ' 

Hitilompiy at Chltu, U. 392-393. 

Red Cross Society, Malversation of funds for, i. 
287, ii, 349- 

Red Cross flag. Origin of stories of Japanese firing 
upon, i. 540 j Russians fire upon, lit. 60. 

Red Sea, Russian warships in, i, 83. 

Red Sunday in St, Petersburg, 11480-484; itseffect 
on Russian army, 494. 

Reform movement in Russia, ii. 474 ' 49 ti *o- 


33,208,2:1. 

Regimental colours. Use of, ii. 554. 

Reiss, Colonel, delegate at Shul-shi-ying, ii. 439. 

Reitaensteln, Rear-Admiral, commands Port Arthur 
cruiser division, H, 38, 40, 42, 

Ronnenkampf, General, wounded, 1 . 483 ; at battle 
of Sha-ho, ii. 247. 

Reservists, Russian, Calling out, ii. 188-190; dis- 
contented, 354 i riots of, ill. 33. 

Reservoir Redoubt, Port Arthur, Capture of, ii. 3t8. 

lieshitelm takes refuge at Chitq, ii. 42 ; Japanese 
capture, 58, 

Retvlsmi, Alertness of, i. 60, 62, 6.j; damaged, 420 ; 
Japanese shell, ii. 320; sinking of, 407; con- 
dition of, 446: Japanese raise, iii. 217. 

Reval, Baltic Fleet at, ii, 280-282, 

Reventlow, Count, on North Sea Outrage, ii, 28O, 

Rodlonoff, Commander, Gallantry of, UL 159. 

Roosevelt , President Theodore, endeavoure to effect 
peace, ill. 176; meets Peace Plenipotentiaries, 
220 ; appeals to Tsar on indemnity question. 
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Rosen, Baron, Peace Plenipotentiary, iii. 180, 

liossla, Description of, i. 38, 389 ; sinks Snio Marie, 
392-394 ; attempts to rescue Riirik, ii. 50, 51, 
53 ; condition of, 367. 

Rostaohakovski, Lieutenant, at Cbifu, ii. 58, 

■Roudneff, Captain, i. 29, 30. 

Royusau (see Metre Range). 

Roahdestvensky, Admiral, appointed commander 
of Baltic Fleet, ii. 220 ; career of, 224-226 ; his 
nervousness, 281 ; his report on North Sea 
Outrage, 296-299 ; at Tangier, 308 ; sails for 
Far East, 308 ; punishes officers for drunken- 
ness, 421 ; off Madagascar, 42C ; Russian ex- 
planation of his conduct in North Sea, 516 ; 
his discipline of Baltic Fleet, iii. ^ ; leaves 
Nossi Ed, 10 ; impulsiveness of, t2 j in French 
territorial waters, 18; effects junction with 
NiebogatoJT, 127 ; sails through Tsn-Shima 
Strait, I3t, r35, 139; his fighting force at 
battle of Seaot Japan, 142; ie wounded, 130; 
surrenders, 162. 

Rurik, i. 38, 389, 390; ii. 47 ) sinking of, 
50-53. 

Russia, Slralegical importance of Korea to, i. i ; 
her failure to evacuate Manchuria, 2 ; her aim 
for supremacy in Asia, 4 j possible result of 
ultimate defeat by Japan, 6 ; prooraatinallon 
in negotiations previous to war, 14 ; fires first 
shot, r6 ; her Fleet at Port Arthur, 17 ; three 
classes of her army, 71 ; iervour and super- 
stition of peasantry, 79 J her scheme for naval 
reinforcements in Japanese waters, 85; land 
forces in Manchuria in March, 1904, 86 ; en- 
thusiasm of feminine, 88; her leading generals, 
124-1271 announcement of tho arming of her 
convicts, 283 J doubts Chinese neutrality, 283 ; 
her diflicultiea in Manchuria, 284-28O; her 
forces in Far East at end of May, 1904, 286; 
war scandals in, 287; state of unrost in, 288; 
her forward policy, 293, 300; her belief in 
power of bluff, 297 ; gulf between Government 
and governed, 300 j difficulties confronting 
military authorities, 330-332 ; mobilisation of 
St. Petersburg Army Corps, 361 ; her neglect 
of •' prisoners' intolUgence bureau," 447 ; mo- 
bilisation hampered byirregularitios, 447, 4483 
estimated cost of war per day, 430 ; unpopu- 
larity of war in, 451. 560; her Volunteer Fleet, 
452; her treatment of neutral shipping, 323- 
534 J protests against capture of RtshiMny, li, 
59 ; claims right to repEur ships at Shanghai, 
64; and neutral shipping, 77-87; her joy at 
Wrth of Tsarevitch, 90; strength of army to 
Manchuria after battle of Liao-yang, i8s, ififi ; 
calls out reserves, 188-igo; Council of War at 
Poterhof, 19S, 267 ; her shipbuilding methods, 
220 ; meeting of Higher Naval Board at 
Tsarskoe Seloe, 222; shortage of officers to 
Navy. 224) attitude of her Admiralty and 
Foreign Office after North Sea Outrage, 286, 
309 ; formation of Second and Third Armies, 
347 i public feeling regarding war, 352-336, 
359-363; preparations for winter campaign, 
356.363; effect ol war upon her trade, 36a; 
reception of new? of fall of Port Arthgr in, 
471-473; revolutionary movements in, 474-491; 

ill. 20-33, 208 ; despondency in, 123 ; her losses 
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and expoiisoa to Marcb, 1905, 123 : financial 
condition after battloof Miikrlen, ra/) ; receives 
news ot battle of Sea of Japan, rr)7; decides 
to continue war, 176: her initial attitude to- 
wards I’eaceConforonco, 179; firantod National 
Assembly, sit; riots in, sti ; disalt'cction in 
her Navy, 213 ; licr now naval policy, 214. 

Kiissian Admiralty attempts to purchase foreign 
steamers, ill. 9, 

Russian Adniir.alty Momoranilum, ii. 520. 

Russian cavalry, t'aHiiro of, iii. 23B. 

Russian officers, Callonsness of, ii. 

Russians, National and religions belief of, 1. 4 ; 
refugees on Siberian Railway, 08 ; cht'orfnlnoris 
of soldiers, 70 ; .soldiers’ beliol in Japanese 
magic, 150; their growing iinfriendliniMs with 
Chinese, aH,; ; transport and liospitnl arrange- 
ments, ,|,|0 ; avoidance of miliury service, 4.17, 
5110; laulty method of officering units, 555; 
recuperative power of troops, 5G5 ; ostimatod 
losses up to July, 1904, jGO; auflertngs of 
soldiers, ii, 27 ; dissipation and demoralisation 
ot officers at Liao-yang, 105, ii8, 231 ; lack of 
competent odicersln Manchurian army, 172: 
reluctance of resorvi.sts to serve, igo; Chinese 
clothing used by troops, 230 ; rellglou.s fervour 
of, 240, 

Russo-Chinesc Hank, i. 520 ; moves to 'Tie-ling, 11. 
100. 

Rutkovsfcy, Majoi'-General, Death of, ii. iiQ. 

Rykoff, Japanese occupy, iil. 187, 
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Smh flfiOK, Sinking of, 1, 392-394, U. 339. 

Ha-urh-pau, rosition of, 11. 530 ; fighting at, 532 : 
Japanese capture, 334. 

SagtfWi Mitni, Sinking ol, i. 214, 

Salmatso, RlgUllng at, i, 358; Japanese occupy, 
4 It; Japauoao autposts attacked near, 412- 
414 ; ligliUng near, 479, 4^82. 

St. Clt’orgo, Russi.sn superstilion concerning, i. 78. 

St, Petersburg receives aew.s ol death of Admiral 
Mnkaroif, i, 190 ; naw.s of h,rtile of Nnn-shan, 
34G ; mobilUalion of Its army corps, 3O1 ; anllr 
war demonstrations in, 3G0 ; strikes in, ii, 475- 
483 : petition of workers, 479 ; Rod Sunday, 
480-48.;.; labour disturbaucos in, iii. 2(3, 

S.algou, Diana at, 11. dj, 

Salto, Admiral, i, 339. 

Saitexa, Righting at, ii. 12S, 

Saiytit, Description of, 1, 340, 344 ; sinking of, ii, 
407, 

Sakhalin, Island of, ii. Gg; history of, iii. i8a; 
Japanese operations against, 183-189 ; partial 
ocasion of, 224. 

Sakharoir, General, Minister of War, il. 195, 271 ; 
resignation of, ill. 213, 

SaltHva Mayv, Sinking of, i, 212. 

Samalind, Island of, Skirmish on, 1, rGG. 

Samejima, General, captures Kast Chi-hnun-shan 
fort, 11414. 

Samraonolf, General, at Telissn, i, 333. 

Sancliaho, Fighting near, ii. 507. 

San-de-pu, Operations round, ii, 322, 330, 334; 
description of, 323, 


Sanshan Island bombarded, i. log. 

San-tai-tzu, rosition ot, iii. 100, 

Sasaki, Gonoral, moves on Feng-hwang-cheng, i. 
231. 

Sassulitcb, General, at battle of Yalu, 1. 234, 238, 
339i *43 1 battle of Kiu-lien-cbong, 31G, 
Sayegi, Captain, Death of, i. 311, 

Sittliflia, Knssian soiaiuo of, i. 530, 53r, 532, 
Schwab, Mr,, visits St. i’etersburg, iii. 7. 

Sc.a of Japan, Jlallle of ; Russian and Japanese 
fighting forces at, iii. i42-t4d ; disposition of 
llcots, i.;7; defeat of Russian idevt, i.)7-t()5; 
its sequel, iGd ; its salient features, 17a; 
lessons from, 171. 

Selborne, ICarl of, ii, 287. 

Sen-in- cheng {sec Sun-yau-chon). 

Seoul, Description of, i. 131 ; Japan’s inlUienco in, 
IJ3. 314 ; riots in, ii. 207. 

Serge, Grand J>ukc {see Grand Dnkn Hnrgo). 
Seaaslnpot damaged, i. lo.S ; strikes mine,!!, iilu; 
torpedo attacks on, 408-410 ; condition of, 
44C. 

Sevastopol, Mutiny among sailors at, ii, 483. 
Seymour, Admiral Sir Kdward, comments on the 
war. ii. 555. 

Sha-ho, Jlaltlo of, ii. 247-258; episodes of its 
baltlofield, 256-258; its awful carnage, 238; 
extraordinary number of guns fired in, 282; 
casiinttica, 2C3 ; military and historical aspects 
ol, 2A|.20G. 

Sha-ho Region, Movements in,ii, .i77-.l89, con- 
dition of armies in, 494.498 ; fighting in, .iqS- 
309; opcraltons in, 322; Japanese attacks on 
dutenccs. 111, 39, 83, 

Sha-lio River, Description of, ii. 248. 

Slia-ho-pii, Jioscriptfon of, ii. 247: fighting near, 
254, 2(10 (sii! aha Sa-orh-pau). 

Shanchuteo, Fighting at, i. 487, 

ShnngUni, Riussian cruisers at, ii. 6,;. 
Shang-aliL-tan, Japanese occupy, i. 518. 

Shan-timg, Gorman activity in, ii, -iir, 
Sbao-ping-tao, Japiineso roconnaisaanco near, i, 


3.')4- 

SUlh-U River, Fighting near, il, »5«. 

Shlh-Ii-ho Stream, Conrac of, i'l. 248; fighting 
near, 230 

Shimadl, l.ient.. Rescue of, i. 174 

Shimonoseki, Straits of, JapBuoso ttansports sunk 
near, 1. 390-394, 

Shimuchong, Japanese capture, ii. 28. 

, Shin-king, Japanese occupy, iii. 99. 

Shinto funeral riles, i. 308-308, 41)2-494. 

Sliiiito ritual. Festivities fiillowing, iii, 200. 

Shipbuilding methods in Russia, ii, 220, 

Shimhiimo injured, i. 427. 

Shirnsawa, I.ienlenant, Death of, ii. 20, 

Shou-sbun-pao, Itighling near, ii. 123. 

Shtakoiiserg, iiaron, shells Japanese trading 
steamers, i. 38.,|o. 

Shtchonsnovitch, Captain, of RiMsan, wounded, ii. 


Shn-snan Hills, Russians retire upon, it. 113; 
fighting upon, C22 ; Japanese lake possession 
ol, 133. 

Sbu-slian, Mount, il, 120, 

Shni-shi-ying, Fighting near, ii. 163 ; description of 
forts uear, 312-314 ; operations south of, 3x3 ; 
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conference for surrender of Port Arthur at, 
43S-;i,^2, meeting of Stoessel and Nogi, 448- 
‘I5°- , 

biao-kou-shnn, Japanese occupy, ii. 15a. 

Siao-ping-tao Bay, Japanese bombarding in, i. 439. 

Siberian Railway, i. 63 ; Lake Baikal, 65-67 ; sutCer- 
ings of refugees on, 68 ; conveyance of troops 
on, 68,386, 556: its guards in Manchuria, 73, 
75 ; Sungari Bridge, 74 : punishment of 
wreckers, 7O-78 ; placed under martial law, 78 ; 
its frontier guards, 286 : transport and hospital 
trains on, 446; construction of Circum-Baikal 
section, ii, rSy ; working of, 330. 

Sick and wounded. International Law foe Treatment 
of, i. 569, 

Si-kwan-tnn Japanese attack Russian positions at, 
ii. i.t 7 . 

Slim, Stranding of, i. 173, 

Sin-Cbyong, Russinns at, ii. 200 

Singapore, Baltic Fleet olf, ill ii. 

Sin-ho-cheng, Fighting near, ii. 386, 

Sin-min-ting, Situation of, ii. 236 , Japanese enter, 
iil. 73. 

Sissio Vehhi, Description of, iL 227. 

Siung-yue-chong {sec Sun-yao-chen). 

Siu-yen, Position of, i. 232 ; Japanese occupy, 358. 
411 ; its importance and situation, 411. 

Siiioutcli aground in Liao river, i. 478, 

Skalaky, Captain, oCretirlnirg, ii. 86, 

Skarzysko, Anarchy at, iii, 23. 

Skobelcff, General, Russian peasantry's belief con- 
ecming, i, So ; his correction of unsteady 
troops in TS77, 132. 

SkrydlolT, Admiral, succeeds Admiral Makaroff, 
2.194; career and personal appearance of, 194; 
wastes time at St. Petersburg, 193 ; takesoom- 
mand in Pacific, sCS ; raiding, 387, 39S ; bis 
statement concerning the sinking of the Kulg/it 
Commiinder, 300 ; recalled to St, Petersburg, 

Smirno^, Lieut. -General, Character of, i, 126. 

Smith, Captain, Death of, ii. 279 

Smolciish passes Dardanelles, i. 433; stops Fmx 
Heinrich, 43^ ; ordered to cease eeiziug neutral 
ships, 330, ii. 86 ; slops Comodkii, 83. 

Song-Ching, Russians at, ii. 200. 

Sonniag, Russians fire upon, ii. 301. 

Sosat Lieutenant, Death of, i, 212. 

Sosnowlce, Strikes at, iii. 25. 

Spann, Admiral Baron von, ii 314. 

Special Corremondents (sw Correspondents, Press). 

SpiridonoF, Colonel, takes trainload of ammuni- 
tion to Port Arthur, i. aig ; erects new search- 
light on Liao-ti-shan promonlory, 331. 

Slackelberg, General, at Telisau, i. 374, 555 ; his 
movements afterTelissu, 40a ; wounded, ii. 122, 
127. 

Stark, Admiral, Censure of, i, 41. 

Siepanoff, Captain, mine-laying, i, 36 ; death of, 37. 

SUregittehy, Sinking of, i. 102, 306. 

Sterpetski, Major-General, Character of, i. 123. 

Slevens, Mr. D. W., appointed Diplomatic Adviser 
to Korean Government, ii. 208. 

StoQssel, General, reprimands officers, i. 99; 
.sprinkled with splinters of shells, 1O8; bis 
Order of May 6, 1904, 219 ; defending Wolf 
Hill, ii. IS ; receives J apanesc " parlementairc," 


154-156; refuses to surrender I^ort Arthur. 
153; his cheeriness, 164; Japanese aflliudu 
toward, 271 ; his farewell message to Tsar, 
323; complains of Japanese firing on Red 
Cross flag, 412 ; proposes evacuation of Port 
Arthur, 43S ; his action in blowing up ships, 
444; mests Nogi, 44S-430; leaves Cherasbi, 
433; Russian Admiral's charges against, 438; 
German Emperor confers Order upon, 4O0; 
in Japan and Russia, 462 ; Dr. Morrison's 
charges against, 470. 

Stoessel, Madame, Heroic conduct of, ii. 131. 

Straits of Shimonoseki, Japanese transports suck 
near, i 390-394. 

Strasny, Sinking M i. 18 1, 

Street, Captain, Russian attempt to bribe, i. 523. 

Strikes (scs Reform movements ; also St, Petersburg). 

Submarine mines beyond territorial waters, i, 273. 

Suez Canal, Baltic Fleet passes through, ii, 423-423. 

Snkuchin, Japanese at, i 231. 

Su-ma-pao, Position of, ii. 331 ; fighting at, 333. 

Sungari, Destrnction of, i. 30, 31. 

Sungari River, Importance of bridge across, i, 74 ; 
punishment of bridge-wreckers, 76. 

Sun-shu-shan fort, Japanese attack, ii. 163; 
Russians attack Japanese mines, 326; silenced, 
390; attack upon, 397 ; capture of, 416. 

Sun-yao-chen, Situation of, i. 400 ; Japanese 
occupy, 40O ; fighting near, 470. 

Supply and transport arrangements, Japanese, ii. 
28-31 ; Russian, 31. 


T 

Ta-fang-shen, Situation of, i. 375 ; Russians retreat 
from, 382. 

TaUwku Mem, mine-laying, i, 354. 

Tai-shu-kou, Japanese attack upon, ii. 110, 

Tai-tse IHver, Japanese cross, ii. 130; Kuro- 
patkin's offensive movements on, 136. 

Tal-lse-ho River, Russians cross, ii. 247. 

Tai Tsung, conqueror of China, ii, 234 ; tomb of, 
235 - 

Tajima, Captain, Death of, ii. 408. 

Takahira, Mr., Peace Plenipotentiary, iii. 178. 

Takanouchl, Captain, of Hi^atorl, i. 55. 

Tahasago, Loss of. iii. 134. 

TnliasJiimn Mam, Russians overhaul, i. 496. 

Takayanagi, Commander, Death of, I. 214, 

Ta-kne Bay, Fighting in, ii. 320. 

Taknsbnn, Japanese forces landed at, i. 260, 
358; position of, ii, 151: Japanese occupy, 
152. 

Talien Bay, Submarine mines at, 1. 36. 

Talien-wan, in 1894, i. 460. , 

Talien- wan Bay, Mine-clearing in, i, 353, 430, 

Taling Pass, Russians driven oat of, i. 418; 
fighting at, ii. 237. 

Tang-ho, Russian position at, ii. 104 ; capture of, 
115. 

Tang-ho River, Fighting on, ii. 110-112; Japanese 
cross, 112-144. 

Tao-pao (ste Sa-erh-pau), 

TaPass, Japanese capture, iii. 62. 

Ta-ping-ling, Fighting round, i. 510-313 ; Russians 
evacuate, 513. 
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Ta-plnft-ling Heights, Russians on, 1 . 505, 
Ta-shi-chao, fapanosc clostroy railwajt at, i. 259; 
Russian lotcoa at, 409, soG ; situation of, 476- 
478; M, Bei!obra/.Qll’ at, 508; battle ol, sio- 
51O; Russian retreat from. 516: Japanoso 
raiUvay injured at, ii. 501-50G. 

Taurida, Number of absentee rosorvisla in, ii. 190. 
Tolissu, Hattie of, i. 372-382, 540 ; lo-sses, j8j, .|00. 
Temple Hill (sff Nnmaoliayama). 

Temple Redoubt, Pert Arthur, Capture of, ii. ji8. 
Turashiina, I.icutenant, at Cbifii, it. 38. 

Tenihle watcUos Russian ships, i. 43 p 
Tlieu, Russians sink, i. 302, 334. 

Tie-ling, Russo-Chinese Hank moves to, ii. too; 
Russians at, 232, 23G, 23S ; Japanese occupy, 
ili. 10.]. 

Tie-ling gorge, iil. 104, 

Tiun-lzu-hng, JaiKinesQ occupy, ii. 23 
Tiger Uilt (spc Husan). 

Tita, Japanese capture, iii. 84, 

Tobu Mmt, Raiding expedition by, il. 306. 

Togo, Admiral, Personal appearance of, i. 21 ; 
bombai'da Port Arthur, 167-170; his i-eporton 
attempt to block Port Arthur, 173 ; decoys 
Russian Pleot from Port Arthur, 182; lus 
report of third attempt to “seal “ Port Arthur, 
215 ; promoted to Kai/;im 'VaisJio, 350 ; pur- 
sues Port Arthur RIeet, .122-427; sinks Ruaman 
guardship and destroyer, .po : recoivos Naval 
Atlacbus, 364, il, 10; cripples Port Arthur 
Ifleet, 34-.|i) , his summary of blockading oper- 
ations ivl Port Arthur, 410; in Chin-hni Hay, 
iii. tjfi; his fighting force at battin of Sea of 
Japan, 143; (lofeals Russian Iflcol, 147-103; 
is .struck by splinter, 150 ; visits Ro/.1k1osI- 
vunslty, K/i. 

Tnklo, Preparations to cclobralo fall of Port 
Arthur at, 1 . 440-.|4a; discouraged on failure 
of assanlt on Port Arthur, il. 159; rejoices 
alter battle of Liao-yang, 1G7; celebrates 
surrender ol Port Artiinr, 434, 

ToktiPit, nescriptioii of, il. 47, 

Tomsk, Religious exoitoraont at, i, 80, 

Tomuohau, Japanese capture, ii. a(>. 

Tonghaks in Nbriherii Korea, 1 , 137, 

Torpedo-boat destroyers, Ituscrlption of, i. 31; 
llotilla attack oil I’nrt Arthur, si-.^G, jn.| ; duel 
off Port Arthur, 99'to4, 

Tvfmi Mill'll, Sinking of, i. 214. 

To-wan, Japanese occupy, ii. 23, 

Trade, ICuact of war upon Ituaaian, ii. 362, 
Transport arrangements, Japanese, ii, 28-31; 
Knssian, 31. 

Transport, horse, Japanese, 11 , 28-30. 

Trawling fleet, Rritish, Russians fire upon, ii. 
270-280. 

Treaty of Alliance between Hrltain and Japan, iii. 
227. 

Treaty of I'oaoo, iii. 229-23t. 

Tropolf, General, made Governor-General of St. 
lietersburg, ii. 48G ; appointed Chief of 
Gendarmerie, Ui, 208. 

Troubetekol, l^rinco, lAtter of, li. 473 ; heads depu- 
tation from Zemstvos, iii. 2;o. 

Tsar, The, grief at death of Admiral Makaroff, i. 
191 ; bis weak character, 288 ; calls Council 
of Wat, 368; wishes " God-speed" to troops, 


447; expresses determination to continue war. 
ii. 91 . his message to Kuropatkin after battle 
of Liao-yang, 172, his letter to General 
Gripenberg, 192 ; his conficlonco in nflicors of 
foreign origin, ri)2-[94; reviews Pialtic h'lcct 
at Koval, 2S0-282 ; expres-ses regret lor North 
Sea Outrage, 28f] ; his Order with refeienco to 
fall of Port Arthur, 473: his Impori,al llk.a.se 
to Senate, .174 ; bIc.sso.s the Neva, 473 ; floes to 
T.sarslcoo Selo, 484 ; receives (1 ripen berg, 536; 
at Tsarslcoo Selo, iii. 30; issues Refoim’jto- 
script, 31 , icccivos now.s of bntile of Sea of 
Jajian, 107 ; concedes greater religious liberty, 
208 ; receives doimtation from Zomstvns, ato ; 
grants Riissmn Constitution, 2Tn; Initiates 
now naval policy, 21, | ; meets German iCm- 
peror, 218; and Pence Conference, 224; signs 
Treaty of Peace, 231. 

Tsarevitch, liirthof, ii, 90; christening of, gt. 

2'iiiimilili, Hescciption of, i. 18; dtsabtoment oi, 
20 ; iiijuriQ.s to, 420; steams out of Port Artluir 
harbour, 421, ii. 3;; damaged by shell, 3(1; 
attacked by toi pedo-boats, ,|o ; reaches Kiuo- 
chan, 40; dismantiud, 63, 

Tsarakoo Selo, h'iery barrier tried at, i, 1G4 ; 
Council of War nt, il, 3G8 ; Meeting of Russian 
Mlgbor Naval Hoard at, iii. 222. 

Tsinan, Russiana overhaul, i. .piij 

Taing-lan, Gorman control at, h. 112, 63 ; Germany’s 
attUiido towards Ru.ssinn ships ai, il. 2t|. 

Tauguru Straits, Vladivostok Xflcet in, 1 . 391, 4yl'i. 

Tsiiltiiihi, Hescripliuu of, i. 3.|n. 

Tiim/inmi, Description of, it. (>9 ; fights willt Nois'if, 
70-72, 74, 

Tsu-Shiina Strait, Russkti Rloot in, iii. 131, 13;,, 
139 ' 

Tiimen River, Russians build pontoon bridge 
across, i. 371; Russian movoinents near, ii. 

199. 

Tu-men i’ass, I''ighting at, il, 25.'), 

Tung Ling, Mnkclcn tomb, ii. 233. 

Tnngmasa, I'ighiing near, ii 5o(). 

Tnren-chen, Hattie ol, il, 174. 

Turenl-chong (.«« Kin-Uun-chong). 

Turgenielf, Liontenant, Gallantry of, II. aGo. 

Turkey, l‘o.sslble ollecl of Rnsso-japaneso War 
upon, i. 11 ; her altltudo during the war, 318. 

Tn-tai-tso, Righting at, il. 328. 

Two Dragon ilill, Japanese attack, it, iQj ; pre- 
parations for again attacking, ibO, 


U 

Udulmi, Fighting at, ii. 387. 

tfkhtomsky, Rcnr-Adnural, commands ironclad 
division of I’ort Arthur Fleet, il. 34 ; returns 
to I’ort Arthur, 39; deprived of command, 
57 - 

XJuited Slates, Possible elToct of Russo-Japanese 
War upon, i, 7 ; hor feeling on submarine mines 
beyond torrilorlal waters , 275: her attitude 
during the war, 319 ; and Russian treatment 
of noutcnl shipping, 334 ; protests ajjainat 
Russian confiscation of llour on Arabia, h, 83 ; 
Japan’s relations v'ith, 343-34S ; reflections on 
M of Port Arthur in, 466; warns Russia 
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against use of Pbilippine Islands, ill. 12 (me 
also l-’ortsmouth). 

Uriu, Rear-Admiral, I. iC; destroys Vavyag and 
Koriot!, ag-jj ; promoted, 359. 


V 

Vayyag, Destruction of, i. 29-32 ; its crew engaged 
for Baitic Fleet, ii. 223 ; partial refloating of, 
iii. 217. 

Velitcho, Major-General, Character of, i. red. 

Verestcbagln, Vasaili, 1 . j8C ; death of, igo. 

Vigo, Baltic Fiect at, ii. agO, 307. 

Vinegradaky, Captain, Raid by, i. 397. 

Vitoft, Admiral, issues from Port Arthur harbour, 
ii. 34 : death of, 36. 

Vladivostok, Natural advantages of, i. go; pro- 
clamation of state of siege, go ; Japanese leave, 
gi ; its reserves called up, ga ; its harbour, 
92-94, igC ; bombardment of, 94-08 ; panoramic 
view of, ig8 ; its civilian population in April, 
1904, ig8; pivation in, ig8; war preparations 
in, igg; civilian residents leave, 2G7, 397; 
Alexeielf visits, ii. 5O; its advantages as a 
military station over Fori Arthur, 92 ; move- 
ments in and round, 304-373 ; Japanese opera- 
tions against, iii, igi ; condition of its fortifi- 
cations in 1903, 193. 

Vladivostok Fleet, Snips forming, i. 38, 92, 
igO ; Japanoso search for, igO ; descends on 
Gen-san, 200-202 ; narrowly missed by Admiral 
Kamlmuni, 202 ; sinks Japanese trading 
steamer, 202 ; sinks liinslih Mam, 203 ; pats 
out to sea, 387, 389 ; sinks Japaneso trans- 
ports, 390-394; stops British steamer, 394; 
returns to Vladivostok, 393; off Kolikaido, 
493, 49G ; two German-built ships join, 495 ; 
in Tauguru Strait, 49C-303: sinks Knight 
Cmmnilei', 498 ; overhauls Tsinan, 499 ; sinks 
Then, 302 ; defeated by Admiral Kamimura, ii. 
47-36 ; loss of Knrih, \j, 30-33 ; repairing, 367. 

Vladivostok Prise Court, Arbitrary procedure of, 
i. 331 ; some decisions reversed, li. 364. 

Volga River, Attempt to blow up railway bridge 
over, 1. 78 

Volkolf, Russian spy. Adventures of, i. 53G. 

Volunteer Fleet, Russian, i. 432. 

Von Essen, Captain, Gallant conduct of, 1 . 23; 
publicly commended, 41. 

Von Spann, Admiral Baron, ii. 314 ; on North Sea 
Inquiry, iii. 3O-38. 

Vorognetz, General, proclaims state of siege at 
Vladivoslok, i. 90. 


W 

Wn-fang-kau, Engagement at, i. 333-337 1 batile of, 
372-382: losses, 383. 

■Wai-tau-ihan, ii. 376 ; Japanese capture, 379-382. 
Wang-fu Pass, Japanese capture, iii. 66. 

Wang-tai Fort, Capture of, ii. 436. 

War Correspondents {stc Correspondents, Press). 
War, International Laws of, i. 5^-376. 

War, Russo-Japanese, Causes ot, i. 1-6, 294; its 
danger to other nations, 6-14: its beginning at 
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Chemulpo, 13, 15 ; negotiations previous lo, 
14 ; obscurity in opening of land campaign, 
1 13, 323, 324 ; historical retrospect of, 292-302 ; 
compared wilh war between Persia and 
Macedon, 294; general survey of, 304-316; 
attitude of other nations, 316-319 ; its strategical 
developments, 322; importance of telegraphy 
in, 323 : largely brought about by M, Bezo- 
brazoff, 364 ; ostimated daily cost to Russia, 
450; iis unpopularity In Russia, 451; com- 
pared with Chino-Japaneso War, 43C ; its eflect 
on inner life of Japanese, 530 ; its wastage, ii, 
330 ; four phases of, iii. 234 ; calculated cost of, 

Waisaw, Riots in, ii. 475, iii. 23 ; attack on British 
Consuls in, ii. 490. 

Weigago, Fighting at, ii. 142. 

White, Sir George, at Gibraltar, ii. 295. 

Wi-ju, Russians evacuate, i. 158 ; entry of Japanese 
into, 139 : Russians firing on, 230. 

Wireless telegrams. Use of, 1 . 184. 

Wiren, Captain, commands Port Arthur Fleet 
‘i' 57. , . 

Witte, De, M. Sergius, Peace Plenipctcnliary, 111. 

179 ; at Peace Conference, 218, 220, 224. 

Wolf Ilill, Japanese capture, il. ir-iG; position of, 
3I5' 

Wolaeley, Lord, on Japan in 1860-1, i. 46. 

Wonsan (104 Gen-san). 

Worolsoff, Captain, Bravery of, i, 558. 


Y 

Yahiho Mam, Blowing up of, i. 173. 

Yalu River, Russian troops cross, i, 134 ; coudilion 
of Russian soldiers on, 136; description of, 162, 
226 ; position of Japaneso and Russians on, 
1C2-1C4; skirmishes on, 165; Russian forces, 
221 ; Japanese forces, 223; Japanese pontoon 
train, 223; disposal of opposing forces, 226- 
228; Riissinns crossin fourjunka, 228; Japanese 
naval detachment at mouth of, 229; passage 
of, 229-233 ; fighting on, ii. 174. 

Yalu River, Battle of, i. 234-245: Russian and 
Japanese losses, ^2; Russian forces, 2.)4; 
Japanese forces, 245; scenes on battlefiaid, 
250. 

Yamagata, Field-Marshal, Career of, i, 127; ap- 
pointed Generalissimo, 359; bis despatch on 
treatment of forrign oQioers and correspond- 
ents, U. 178. 

Yamaguclii, LiBut.-GeDeral, i. 130, 

Yamamoto, Admiral, promoted to Kaigiw Tatslio, 
1. 33D. 

Yamanonebi gun-platform, 1. 309. 

Yamaoka, Major, enters Port Arthur as "parle- 
menlaite,” ii. 154. 

Yang-tse River, Russian victualling ships on, ill, 
13*, 

Yang-tzu-ling, Russian force at, ii. tS ; battle of, 
19-23, 23. 

Yan-tai, Chunchnses attack coal mines at, 1 , 283. 

Yao-chl-san Hill, Situation of, L. 47O. 

YasMm, Loss of, lit. 134, 

YasnmuTB, Colonel, Death of, ii. 251, 

Yatsushiro, Captain of Asma, i, 170, 
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Yi’rfo Muck, Sinking of, i. 214. 

Yenisei, mine-laying, i. 3O ; destruction of, 37. 
Yen-tai, HgUtine at,u. 747; Japanese capture, 148, 
377 ; fighting near, 250, 231, 

Yi-lu town, rosition of, ii'i. 100, 

Ying-kau [see Niu-cliwang), 

Ying-kow, Russian Ctfnl occupation of, i. 355. 
Yohoaiika, Doscriplion of, i. 343. 

Ycneyma Man, Sinking of, i. 173. 

Yongampo port, i, tbi. 

Yosliiiiff, Loss of, i 271, 310. 

Yonsliiikow, Position of, i. 228. 


Yulioton, Situation of, i 375, 

Yung Ling village, ii 233. 

Yu-sliu-ling-tzu, Russian force at, ii, ifj ; J.apanesc 
capture, to ; casualties, 23-25, 

7 . 

Zarecloutni Fort, Japanese attack upon, ii. iGo- 
1O2 

ZaruhaiefT, Gonoral, at Ta-shi-chao, i, Sofi-sifi. 
Zemstvos, Tiopiitation recoiveri by Tsat, iii' 210. 
Zensbo Mam, Sboliing uJ, 1 38-40, 
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